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VICTOR HUGO, POET AND PATRIOT. 

SUCCESSFUL CLARK PRIZE ORATION. 

r I BERT Y, Equality, Fraternity," precious intertwining 
M^ of poetry, patriotism and the human heart! Never 
was this noblest device more superbly personified than in the 
Poet-Laureate of the French Republic. Liberty was Victor 
Hugo's goal, equality his hope, fraternity his strength. Per- 
sonal independence was the basis of his political creed.* Free- 
dom in art, in faith, in life was his golden rule. 

To the eventful and extraordinary times in which he was 
bom, grew up and lived, the cast of Victor Hugo's genius 
owes much. For its praises worthily sung, its sorrows piously 
consoled, its errors deplored, and its spirit interpreted, the 
contemporary history of his country is deeply indebted to 
him, but to that history his debt is greater still. Never 
could other times than his have produced that antithetic 
union in one master-minstrel which we behold in him — the 
action and the pause — the exultation at the clash of arms, 
the longings and cravings for repose ; all the glories, all the 
woes, the hopes, the fears, the storms and calms of those 
years of wonder — the youthhood of the nineteenth century .f 

*Barboo. t Stuart. 
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Victor Hugo was a most voluminous writer, and like the 
great Gothe, his period of literary production exceeded three- 
score years. " He was made to write, to receive and to trans- 
mit impressions, as a river is made to flow.*** The unity 
which is not to be found in his acts or his works will be 
found in his iron will. Before its terrible onset the bronze- 
mailed knights of opinionated " Classicism ** were unseated, 
and the smiling virgin ** Romanticism ** proudly emerged to 
greet her fearless wooer. 

As a poet, he stood in his subtlest and most fantastic 
moods, close to the real forms and colors of nature, grouping 
them to secure the most bizarre and grotesque effects and 
glowing contrasts. Much of his success was due to the fact 
that he found in these a complete expression for the highly 
general and abstract thought of our time, and dwelt with 
more fondness on the instinctive than on the scientific side 
of poetry. 

His nature fiery, violent, yet profound, was lacking in 
" esprit,** naive and the sense of the ridiculous. Life was too 
serious, no pastime for him. He loved to penetrate into the 
world of abysmal darkness surrounding him, to give terrible 
expression to the black and surging mass of vitality, misery 
and crime, lurking in the backgrounds of sin-stained Paris. 

" He is not the great dramatic poet of the race and lineage 
of Shakespeare,*' f but an acknowledged master of lyric and 
satiric art. 

A devout philosopher, Hugo did not sacrifice at the altar 
of Positivism. His poems have more of the pantheistic cast. 
He places " the divine ** everywhere ; he sees it in Nature's 
forces, in the wind, in the sea, in the stars ; it is in the little 
child, in the instincts of men, in the miseries of humanity as 
well as in its glories ; he sees it even in vice, in folly, in crime. 
He is a respecter of all that is created, of all that suffers and 
lives and dies. The nobleness of his life, the purity of his 
aims, the spontaneous and irresistible nature of his genius, his 
masterful command of word and rhyme, his lyric supremacy, 
all combined to make him the true poet, the poet's poet. 
With all its defects, his verse will endure through the after- 

* ManiaU. t Matthews. 
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time as a living force, because it is " broad-based upon the 
universal human heart, and so eternal.*'* 

Victor Hugo, with Lemartine and Lammenais, formed the 
first and firmest basis of the Republican party in France. 
Hugo, who had contributed to the glory of the Napoleonic 
story in obedience to sentiments learned at his mother's 
breast, roughly converted in the swirling current of events, 
at last consecrated himself as the defender of liberty and the 
republic, as the resolute antagonist of the imperial restora- 
tion. Never was despotism so chastised by poetry. The 
tyrants of Babylon and Nineveh, those idolatrous kings, who 
raised their images upon altars consecrated to the true God, 
were not more cursed by the ancient prophets than was the 
tyrant of France by the grandest and most manly genius 
which France in this age has produced. From irony to 
invective, from the pungent epigram to the lyric ode, every- 
thing was employed with severe, implacable justice to pursue 
the assassin of the republic, tormented by those words of 
genius like the wandering lo phrensied by the pitiless gadfly. 

The dictator could hurl his praetorian legions upon lib- 
erty and democracy, but must finally be overwhelmed by the 
satire, the energy, the genius of Victor Hugo. These 
immortal verses formed the education of a class of young 
men taught to swear undying hatred to tyranny. Tacitus 
and Juvenal wrote against the curruption of tyranny; but 
they did not succeed like Victor Hugo in seeing their tyrants 
brought to the ground. Their generation was not as free as 
the present, nor were ideas as powerful then as now. The 
chords of the human heart responded to Hugo's touch as in 
the century before they had answered to the eloquence of 
Rousseau. He filled with that vague inspiration which cre- 
ates heroes and martyrs a whole generation, which at last 

took to its heart that sublime trilogy — "Liberty, democracy, 
and the republic ! " 

For the Latin people generally, Hugo, like Garibaldi, is a 

typical hero. He represents fully their distrust of governing 

classes and their deep sense of universal right. To Hugo all 

Frenchmen point as proof that France has been the support 
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of liberal and humanitarian views in the century of their birth ; 
to them he is the sign, as Renan puts it, that liberalism is the 
national work of France. With the Napoleons in her past, 
not to speak of Guizots and Veuillots, this might have been 
doubted ; the reactions had been as potent and as long-lived 
as the progressive impulses. But with Hugo at the end of 
the century, as Rousseau and the revolution were at the 
beginning, liberalism is secure. With him the idea of mod- 
em France is completed. For this reason Frenchmen of all 
ranks and opinions, even those, and they were many, who 
distrusted and dreaded his utterances while he lived, grate- 
fully accord him unprecedented national honors now that he 
is dead. 

That he could thus represent in his own life and work the 
place of France among the nations, and in a manner consol- 
idate it, is the better part of Hugo's greatness. His manly 
virtues, courage, fortitude, candid speech, and uncompromis- 
ing fidelity to a lofty idea — all had their expression here; 
and for the sake of these, France will overlook some weak- 
nesses, the necessary attendants of his gigantic virtues. 

Hugo's political work added little or nothing to the doc- 
trines already enunciated by the thinkers who had preceded 
him. Here no great original creation was possible, nor for 
such semi-philosophic work had he any talent. His mission 
was to refresh and recast the principles of the great revolu- 
tionary thinkers, in a time when they were hackneyed and 
discredited, and to give them a setting in new and splendid 
forms of art and eloquence. 

Since Rousseau, what word has been spoken in France for 
animate nature which will compare with the * Songs of the 
Streets and Woods ! ' After Volney, what note so new in 
the revolutionary views of history as * The Lee:end of the 
Centuries ! ' After Voltaire, what name but Hugo ! His very 
death was a triumph for his cause. This " demogorgon of 
radicals," this inveterate enemy of priests and kings, did not 
die in obscurity, or disgrace, or defeat, but triumphant as a 
setting sun, awing every hostile voice to silence.* 

*Cappoii. 
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Victor Hugo, poet and patriot of French democracy, with 
soul full of high independence and patriotic love of liberty, 
hating slavish conformity to empty tradition, stands in the 
light of all the culture of the nineteenth century the acknowl- 
edged sovereign of the muses, over all the lyric singers of 
that high-wrought land, " la belle France ! ** 

Robert James Hughes, '90. 



A ROMANCE OF THE HILLS. 

WITH July came a gayer life; morning and afternoon 
the air was passionate with melodies from Faust, Gypsy 
Baron and Sylvia, yet only the loiterers in the park, the lan- 
guid guests who lounged in the great willow chairs on the 
hotel verandas and the clerks of the stores opposite, who sat 
idly in the doorways enjoyed those plaintive airs. Most of 
the people went away about ten every morning, in merry 
coaching parties, or mounted on lively steeds went over the 
hills in gay cavalcades. Only those who stayed behind set- 
tled down to napping, sipping the sulphur water and enjoy- 
ing the orchestra. In the evening a full dress ball, a Ger- 
man, a jingle party, or perhaps a church fair invited. After 
a little these things grew tiresome to the Silk Stocking 
Club. This club, by the way, was composed of Harold 
Bruce, his sister Agnes and their aunt Kate, Karl Foster, a 
young artist, and a few others with whom we are not directly 
interested. One day Harold bestowed this title upon the 
club, when they were roaming along the shores of Otsego 
Lake, to distinguish them from the Leather Stockings who 
formerly roamed its lovely borders. One evening as they 
were all in a group on the veranda, Harold turned to his 
aunt and said : '* Aunt Kate, what do you say to an outing 
party to-morrow? we will take our provisions uncooked 
and proceed to a kindly disposed farm house and prepare 
our dinner ourselves there.'* 

"Bravo!" exclaimed a chorus of voices, "Harold has 
found just the thing.*' 

" But you gentlemen shall put on aprons and help too," 
said Agnes. 
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Some of the gentlemen smiled grimly at the thought of 
the prospective dinner, thinking their stomachs would fare 
better at the hands of a French chef than at the hands of 
the ladies who had always dwelt in drawing rooms on Fifth 
avenue. However, after a few jokes, they entered heartily 
into the scheme. Next morning dawned brightly and all was 
ready for an early start. Long before they reached Otsego 
Lake the ladies began to look for a farm house which seemed 
inviting and pleasant. After they had ridden along the lake 
for some distance they saw a large and comfortable country 
home close to the lake ; the park and all its surroundings 
betokened refinement. Agnes saw a white-haired man and 
a young girl, about her own age, going down the terraced 
walk to the summer house. Her fancy was touched. ** This 
is the place,'* she exclaimed. To this all agreed, and im- 
mediately appointed Agnes and Foster a committee to state 
the object of their visit to the occupants. 

Mrs. Burnet was a little surprised at the request to give up 
her house and be the guest of the city folks for the day, but 
asked Agnes and Foster to go with her and talk with Mr. 
Burnet and her daughter. She was at once interested in 
the idea, and her father was glad to give his approval to 
anything that would give his Alice pleasure. So the city 
folks alighted from the coach and took their bountifully 
filled hampers to the house. 

Mrs. Burnet and Alice were of valuable assistance to the 
ladies, saving them many references to " The Instantaneous 
Cook Book," with which they had provided themselves be- 
fore leaving Richfield. The gentlemen, after looking around 
a little, also came to the ladies' assistance ; yet, had it not 
been for the practical experience of Mrs. Burnet and her 
daughter, the gentlemen would have realized their worst 
fears, for the turkeys were in danger of being blue, the cus- 
tard thin, and other things of being cooked too much or too 
little. In spite of Mrs. Burnet misfortune seemed to attend 
the cake. Harold remarked, as it was produced for inspec- 
tion: " Let the cake that thinketh it standeth take heed, 
lest it fall." 
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Notwithstanding such petty annoyances a bountiful din- 
ner was spread at last, out in the summer house by the lake. 
Of course they insisted that the Burnets should join them. 
It would be impossible to relate all the witty sayings and 
toasts which were given ; but they all agreed that they had 
never been so gay before. 

Often Mr. Burnet's eyes rested upon Harold ; in his face 
and in his voice, when he spoke, he seemed to see and hear 
one who had vanished from him years ago. It carried him 
back in memory, when and where he could scarcely tell. 
So he thought and pondered even after the party had gone. 
At length, after staying to tea, the merry city folks returned 
to the Springs. Alice and her brother Douglas had enjoyed 
the day quite as much as anyone. A strong friendship had 
sprung up between Agnes and Alice, and they promised 
themselves many delightful visits during the summer. 

At last, as the shadows of the trees which clothed the 
western side of the lake were creeping silently across its 
mirror surface like the dusky forms of the warriors who once 
dwelt by its shores the Silk Stocking Club returned to 
Richfield. 

Not many days passed before Harold and Agnes drove 
again to the Burnets, where they received a warm welcome. 
The two girls on comparing notes found that both were 
fond of music, and that each had studied abroad. During 
this visit Mr. Burnet found opportunity to have a little chat 
with Harold and to speak of the subject which had occupied 
his mind since the day of the party. 

" Was not your father's name William Douglas Bruce? '* 
he asked, " and did he not graduate from Harvard in 1840? ** 
" Yes," answered Harold, " when I was a little boy he often 
told me stories of his college days ; he has been dead now 
over ten years." 

Then Mr. Burnet told Harold how those days had been 
coming back ever since the first visit ; and how he had seen 
in him one whom he had loved, and how much he resembled 
his father. 

"Soon after our graduation/' continued the old man, 
" we went separate ways. As boys we grew up together ; 
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at the village school we sat at the same desk : we roomed 
together at the academy and at college. When we gradu- 
ated your father went abroad and I came up here among 
the Otsego hills to improve the estate left me by my father. 
We corresponded for several years, then grew negligent 
and lost track of each other." 

Harold told him how that he had occupied their old room 
at college, which looked out upon the quadrangle and near 
by were those trees to which the birds always came 
first in the spring. So the two compared their boyhood 
until the girls and Douglas returned from a row up on the 
lake and a visit to Leather-Stocking's Cave. Then it was time 
to return home. 

These visits became quite frequent and the old man lived 
over again his lost youth in conversations with Harold, his 
dear friend's son. Foster now accompanied the Bruces on 
these visits, making as his plea, that he must sketch the 
scenes made famous by the great romancer and magician. 
Cooper. 

Nothing is so favorable to romance as a " well regulated 
thunder storm,*' under favorable circumstances. What it 
was that drove them all out of doors on this particular day 
no one could tell ; but it was Foster who suggested that 
they spend the day at Otsego Mountain. 

" Oh, what fun ! " chimed in Alice, " and, Douglas, no stay- 
at-home to-day, for they will join us from the rectory and 
we will all go on a pilgrimage to this Otsego Mountain 
shrine." 

" Boots and saddles at ten ! " shouted Agnes with a merry 
laugh and went to join Alice on the veranda singing as she 
went, 

'• Wohl auf Kameraden, aufs Pferd, aufs Pferd ! 
Ins Feld. in die Freiheit p^ezogen ! " 

Soon a merry party were galloping o'er " moss and fell " 
to Otsego Mountain. 

" Come ! " said Foster to Agnes as they were riding in ad- 
vance of the others, ** I know a road by which we can reach 
the mountain long before the others." 
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•* I know the road, too/* replied Agnes, " and will lead 
you a chase there, • Wohl auf Kameraden, aufs Pferd, aufs 
Pferd ! ' " and she was cantering at quite a lead from Foster 
before he gathered his wits together. Soon he overtook 
her, however, and they flew like the wind up hill, down hill 
and, leaping fences, swept across country arriving at the 
mountain and the observatory long before the others. After 
dinner, at the little restaurant which is cosily ensconced among 
the pines half way up the mountain side, they spent the 
day in sight-seeing. How beautiful the Catskills and the 
more distant Adirondacks looked that day, and the lakes 
which gleamed like pearls and opals amid their mountain set- 
ting of onyx and amethyst. 

As the afternoon waned the party started leisurely for 
home ; but Foster and Agnes still tarried unmindful of 
the approaching darkness and the war in the skies. There 
was a sudden lurid flash and heavy peals of thunder follow- 
ing close upon each other. 

" And the storm Is abroad in the mountains ! He fills 

The crouch 'd hollows and all the oracular hills 

With dread voices of power. Aroused millions or more 

Of wild echoes reluctantly rise from their hoar 

Immemorial ambush, and roll in the wake 

Of the cloud whose reflection leaves vivid the lake." 

The storm had come upon them too suddenly for them to 
reach a dwelling, so the best they could do was to seek a 
shelter among the rocks. Just as the darkness was deep- 
ening and the first great drops were falling, Foster saw a 
great shelf of rock which would shield them. Hastily 
assisting Agnes to dismount he fastened the horses to a 
small pine tree ; then quickly he and Agnes clambered up 
the mountain side to the rocky retreat. In majesty and 
grandeur the storm rolled by them. 

" See 1 see ! " cried Foster, " how the pines and the oaks 
bow in reverence before the storm king." 

" Yes, Karl," murmured Agnes, " but you are the king of 
the storm after all, for you do not tremble ; you are so strong. 
I am not afraid when with you." The trembling hands 
which lay in his gave an answering touch as he grasped 
them more firmly. 
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" My darling," he whispered so softly, " I will be with 
you through all the storms of life, and will be even stronger 
than now if you will be mine, dear ; I will shield you and 
love you forever, till the sun grows cold and the stars 
grow old, and the leaves of the judgment book unfold." 

Unmindful of the storm as they had been of its coming, 
it had passed before they knew it. In the moonlight which 
followed they returned to the Bruces. As they were all 
seated upon the veranda, which looked out upon the lake, 
Karl took his guitar and sang, with greater tenderness 
than ever before, that Spanish ballad : 

'* Long yean ago, in old Madrid, 
When softly sighs of love the light guitar, 

Two sparkling eyes a lattice hid — 
Two eyes as darkly bright as love's own star. 

Then on the casement ledge, when day was o'er, 

A tiny hand was lightly laid ; 
A face look'd out as from the river shore, 

Then stole a tender serenade ! 

Rang the lover's happy song 

Light and low from shore to shore. 
But, ah ! the river flowed along 

Between them evermore. 

Far, far away from old Madrid 

Her lover fell, long years ago, for Spain ; 

A convent veil those sweet eyes hid. 

And all the vows that love had sigh'd were vain ! 

But still, between the dusk and night, 'tis said. 

Her white hand ope's the lattice wide ; 
The faint, sweet echo of that serenade 

Floats weirdly o'er the misty tide. 

Still she lists her lover's song ; 

Still he sings upon the shore ; 
Tho' flows a stream than all more strong 

Between them ever more. 

Come, my love, the stars are shining, 

Time is flying. 

Love is sighing. 
Come, for thee a heart is pining, 

Here, alone, I wait for thee. 

On occasion of one of these visits when Harold was 
obliged to remain at the Springs, Foster and Agnes stayed 
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to tea in order to return home by moonlight. The two 
old people were in the parlor where the girls were going 
over some music together, but Douglas and Foster remained 
on the veranda to talk. In Douglas the artist found a soul 
of delicate sensibilities like his own, the love for art and 
the beautiful fired each. With Douglas the love of music 
was a passion. He had studied it from childhood. He saw 
in music not a pastime nor amusement merely, but the lan- 
guage of the soul, the highest and noblest form of express- 
ing thought and feeling. 

"You astonish me," said Foster as Douglas had just burst 
out in eloquence over the divine art, as he called it ; "I, too, 
love music, but I have never before realized the possibilities 
of which you speak. I had never thought of music as a 
language." 

" It is, though," said Douglas. ** Sometimes you can trans- 
late the thoughts of music even into our plain English tongue; 
sometimes you can not, its thoughts being grasped by the 
heart alone. We may both hear the same music, sitting 
side by side, and both may grasp the thought and be touched 
by the spirit of the composer and not be able to express it 
in words, yet, looking into each other's eyes, we know that 
each has heard the voice divine ; the music is like the pen- 
tecostal fire, alighting upon us and enabling us to speak in 
another and a new tongue ; then the moistened eye and 
the tremulous voice speaks eloquently." 

" Yes," said Foster, " I begin to see it ; but that is placing 
music above all the arts." 

" Well, I believe it is," replied Douglas. "As an example 
of those cases when we can bring music into the realm of 
our practical every-day life and say : * This chord means this 
in plain English, and this scale represents this,' let us take 
the selection Agnes is playing now, Beethoven's Moonlight 
Sonata. Just listen to those light arpeggio chords and then 
look out upon the lake and see the silvery moonbeams play- 
ing upon the water. Can you not join the two, and by turn- 
ing away from the moonlight, would not the music bring it 
to you again ? Or, should the music cease, if you but look 
out at the moonlight on the waters, would it not call back 
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the music? Now the music changes, the moonlight fades 
away, but hark to the voice which comes from the soul of 
the music. It seems as if it fell from the skies ! How sooth- 
ing and quieting it is. If in the moonlight there was any- 
thing of unrest and groping or longing for something yet to 
come, that voice calms and quiets it. You remember the 
incident of the composition of that piece. Beethoven had 
entered the house where a blind girl and her brother were 
sitting in the moonlight. Beethoven did not perceive that 
the girl was blind until asking her something about the 
beauty of the night, she told him she was blind. Then, in 
sorrow for her affliction, he sat down and composed and 
played this beautiful Sonata. How it must have brought 
the moonlight in all its beauty to her spiritual eyes, although 
the natural ones were darkened. That voice, speaking in 
the night, must, indeed, have comforted her. It speaks to 
us both, yet, perhaps, differently, for we may have different 
needs, but we both are conscious of receiving help.** 

Agnes had finished the sonata and so deeply affected was 
Foster by its pathos and melody, aided by Douglas to 
grasp its real meaning, that he was silent. Then the girls 
played some duets, among them Beethoven*s Egmont, and 
Douglas pointed out its descriptive passages. 

"The heavy, massive chords at the beginning,** said 
Douglas, " represent the oppression of the people before 
Egmont appeared ; these resolve themselves into a lighter 
air; this represents the ray of hope which Egmont inspires ; 
there is promise of liberty, but now listen ! *' and the music 
again became sad, the chords more intricate and all hope 
seemed dead. •* You know, ** said Douglas, " that Egmont 
was betrayed, that is what this represents. Now he is 
taken to the scaffold ; the people's hope is lost. Just hear 
that prayer ! the piano seems to sob. That represents the 
prayer at the scaffold. Those chords seem to suggest 
despair and hope. This passage always brings back that beau- 
tiful character of Dickens before me, Agnes Wickfield, it 
breathes so much of sorrow, resignation and hope. Now 
comes the awakening. Just hear the drums and fifes call- 
ing the people together. They are now rushing to assert 
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their own independence and throw off the hateful yoke of 
Spain. We can even hear their shouts of victory which 
close the overture." 

So they sat and listened. It seemed to Foster as if he 
had received a new revelation. They continued talking 
long after the music ceased. 

" I think/' said Foster, " that in your enthusiasm I see 
your life work, you are to be the prophet to usher in new 
ideas concerning music, or in other words, you must inter- 
pret the marvelous language and thoughts of music." 

•* No," replied Douglas, *' I have chosen a grander calling 
than this. I shall become a minister of the gospel and 
endeavor to make known to the world even grander truths." 

" Oh, my dear boy ! " said Foster, ** you will make a 
great mistake. You have yourself said that music is divine, 
the noblest of the arts, and by pointing out to me the beau- 
ties you have to-night you have helped me a great deal, 
your thoughts will help me through life. You are led, in 
your choice, by a desire to do good, but you must not 
make a mistake in choosing a field in which to do it. When 
I was some years younger than now, I was led by the same 
ambition which is leading you, and I thought of the 
ministry, but through the influence of a friend I was directed 
to my true calling, that of art. I hope to accomplish good 
and make people better through that means. You, so 
eminently fitted to bring before the world the true meaning: 
of music, must not mistake your true ministry. You must 
not be unmindful of the divine mission of music and song. 
Christ*s ministry is grand, I would not deny that, but there 
are many who can preach the gospel who can not grasp 
those hidden truths which you must find and make known to 
the world and make it better and more happy." 

Douglas sat and thought. For a long time there had 
been a strife in his breast between music, which was almost 
the passion of his life, and what seemed to him to be the 
path of duty. 

" Well," said he at length, " you have put this in a differ- 
ent light than I ever saw it in before. I will consider it 
carefully before I decide." 
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" Oh, do ! " exclaimed Foster, " so much I am sure 
depends upon your choice. Live what is true, and living so 
be glad/' 

" Looking at the moon, I declare ! " said Agnes laugh- 
ingly as she and Alice came out upon the veranda. 

But Foster only smiled and thanked them for the music 
which they had rendered. It was time to return to the 
Springs, and Agnes was ready. Alice had promised to 
spend the next week with her. So they bade one another a 
merry good-bye and Agnes and Foster started for home 
under the bewitching moonlight of that September night. 

The next week Alice spent with Agnes as promised. 
Gaiety was declining, but that was well made up by the 
Silk Stocking Club in riding and driving. The two girls 
were indeed the most graceful equestriennes at the Springs. 
Time was now rapidly passing and the young people made 
the most of the glorious September days ; the older mem- 
bers of the Silk Stocking Club had .returned to the city, 
only Aunt Kate, Agnes, Harold and Foster remained ; of 
course Alice and Douglas had been admitted to that mys- 
terious circle long before. 

The day's occupation now consisted of visits to the Bur- 
nets. The last of September was settled as the time for 
departure of those who remained, and Alice had set it down 
in her mind that on that day the world would come to an 
end. It did not, however. Somehow it had been under- 
stood that Alice was to visit theBruces in their city home at 
Christmas time ; and why not ? A little incident had 
occurred which made it the most natural thing in the world. 
During one of those delightful visits to the Burnet home- 
stead, Harold and Alice had gone out on the lake fishing. 
After a time, in some way their lines became entangled and 
try their best they could not untangle them. After a little 
Harold whispered ever so softly : 

'' Alice, our lives have become entangled just as our lines 
are, and try as we may, we can not untangle them, they must 
forever be as one." 
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What Alice replied, or what more was said, need^ not be 
told. The little birds, however, nodded slyly and sang more 
sweetly as the two walked back to the house arm in arm. 

Alice's father was but little surprised when Harold blush- 
ingly asked to speak with him alone ; and when the young 
man told him of his love for his daughter, as best he could, 
tears gathered in the old man*s eyes and he thought of his 
boyhood and youth. How this young man's father and him- 
self had talked over their troubles, their hopes and fears 
together; now his dear friend's son had come with this 
strange trouble, which affected them both, and which was 
mingled with joy, hope and fear ; and for the sake of his 
dear friend, whom he knew to have been true and noble, he 
did not fear to entrust to this young man the happiness of 
his child. So, then, it was decided that Alice should go to 
the city in December. 

On the morning of the departure of the Bruces and Foster 
the Bumets were at the station to see them off, and had so 
loaded them with flowers that they looked like animated 
bouquets. Harold found a bouquet of For-get-me-nots and 
Hearts-ease among the rest, and gave it to Alice, remarking 
that she should keep the flowers as she already had his true 
heart's-ease. 

A few weeks later we might look into a lovely mansion 
on Fifth avenue, and we should see it trimmed with Mistle- 
toe and Holly. Among the many faces we should see gay 
Agnes, with her bright face, blue eyes and brown hair, which 
always found its way in lovely curls, and Alice, with her dark 
hair and her brown eyes, which always seemed to have a 
smile tucked away in them somewhere. We should also see 
aunt Kate, very busy ; we should see Foster and Douglas 
talking over the true mission of life ; somewhere we should 
find Harold ; indeed, we might expect to find him in some 
cozy comer with Alice, talking over the nooks and dells on 
the shores of dear old Glimmer-glass, and Alice soberly 
says: 

" I believe I would look far better and act more at home, 
back among those dear old places, and be a wood nymph 
again, as you called me once." 
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Then Harold calls her his dear " little wood nymph," the 
same as ever. Some one is singing Gounod*s song, " There 
is a Green Hill Far Away.** It is Agnes ; all become silent 
and listen as the music changes; now low, now swelling, 
now low again and piteously pleading: 

** There is a green hill far away, without a city wall; 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, who died to save us all. 
Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved, and we must love Him, too; 
And trust in His redeeming blood, and try his works to do." 

During the evening Agnes and Douglas are together, and 
Agnes asks him if he has yet found his true ministry ; and 
he murmurs softly : " You have showed it to me to-night. 

' Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved, and we must love Him, too; 
And trust in His redeeming blood, and try His works to do. * '* 

Foster, who is standing near, adds : " Live what is true, 
and living so, be glad." Paul Pastel. 
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WINGS STRONGER THAN HANDS. 

I. 
*' I JUMP sometimes," laughed Golden Head, 

1 ** To try if my wings are grown," 
'* Some summer day, mamma," he said, 
" You'll find that your bird has flown." 

II. 
"But we'll hold you down," the mother said, 

"As fast as our hands can hold," — 
" Wings are stronger than hands ! " laughed Golden Head, 

And the mother's heart grew cold. 

•III. 
When the little spirit spreads its wings 

To fly at the Father's call, 
Oh ! vainly, with feeble hands she clings 

To the dust that the wings let fall. 

IV. 

When the young heart wakes like the world in spring. 

And life's golden gates unfold. 
When Hope's wide heaven wooes the wing, 

Can the mother's hands withhold. 

V. 

Shall we mourn that wings are stronger than hands ? 

That heaven is stronger than earth ? 

That what love calls death in these shadowed lands 

Is what love in heaven calls birth ? 

W. R. T., Cul, '71. 
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THE ETHICS OF SOCIALISM. 

CLARK PRIZE ORATION. 

SOCIALISM is a modern synonym for revolution. Its 
fundamental principle is the subversion of law and 
order. It is the historic and practical outgrowth of Com- 
munism. Taught by experience, it to-day repudiates much 
of its false philosophy, but substitutes bad logic. Individ- 
ual rights, civic principles, ethical relations — these vital 
results of human progress are ignored. The socialists pro- 
pose to found an ideal state, to solve Sociological problems, 
to create an absolute equity in human relations by legisla- 
tion. Resting on such principles the theories of Socialism 
must be ethically -wrong. The purpose of government, the 
scope of legislation, the inherent rights of the individual are 
misinterpreted until the resulting theory becomes an aggre- 
gate of fallacies. Proposing universal happiness by legisla- 
tive force it ignores the primary laws of nature. 

No fundamental principle of our government has been 
more thoroughly misunderstood than that "all men were 
created equal." In their "right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness ** the principle holds ; but in their ability to 
defend life and liberty and to pursue happiness men are 
widely different. This is tacitly acknowledged in the very 
act of forming a government, and the conservation of these 
inherent rights has been the feigned or true purpose of every 
ruler. Beyond this point no nation has successfully ven- 
tured, short of this none has been able to stop. 

Man and man are not equal and legislation can never 
make them equal. Mechanics, farmers, tradesmen, laborers 
are just as surely born to their work as are poets, philoso- 
phers, statesmen. An equal proportion of brain and muscle 
is not doled out to each individual with mathematical exact- 
ness. Family history, personal experience, medical science 
deny the assertion. And when the Socialist attempts to 
change this principle, his quarrel is with the supreme 
founder of all ethics. Legislation that combats fundamental 
law, that lays its clumsy hand on relations that Divinity 
ordained, is worse than futile. In searching for the point 
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where all are equal, they find the lowest stratum of human 
development. 

Sweep away social distinctions, and with them go all the 
incentives that have begotten and fostered civilization. 
Individual rights, religious freedom, family purity, posses- 
sion o fproperty — the crystallized products of toiling centu- 
ries, are brought to the bar of selfish desire and made to 
plead their cause. Deprive man of his individuality and the 
future becomes a Dead Sea of stagnation. History is made 
by individuals ; Science bases itself upon the atom ; Philos- 
ophy searches for primary cause. The idea of unity per- 
vades creation, dominates human progress. The Pharaohs, 
not Egypt, built the Pyramids; De Lesseps, not France, 
wedded the Indian ocean to the Mediterranean : Fulton and 
Morse, not the common laborer, brought the Indies to our 
doors and fulfilled the prophecy of Columbus. 

If individual rights are ignored, religious freedom will not 
long survive. The Atheistic Idealism of Hegel will not 
hesitate as it approaches the house of God. All Socialists 
may not be Atheists, but the trend of Socialism is Athe- 
istic. That is a most dangerous fallacy which bases Social- 
ism on the Bible. There is not a passage from Genesis to 
Revelation that, correctly interpreted, commands or even 
upholds the Socialistic theory. The rights of property, the 
rights of individuals, the sanctity of family are never denied ; 
they are everywhere sanctioned and emphasized. The 
commanded year of jubilee is a more rigid law of entail 
than England ever dared to enact. The words of Peter to 
Ananias are suggestive: "While it remained was it not 
thine own ? and after it was sold, was it not in thine own 
power?** If Christ had denied the right in property the 
zealous Peter never would have allowed such an opportunity 
of condemnation to pass. Moreover, Socialism directly antag- 
onizes Christian ethics. Its philosophy desires nothing beyond 
present happiness, recognizes no laws save those of its own 
making. The first attack on religion will call to its aid all 
the hell-bom forces of immorality. The family is doomed. 
Apart from Christianity the family can never stand and. 
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when it is lost, our republic must follow in the footsteps of 
Rome. 

It has been truthfully said ** The magic of property turns 
sand into gold." The first relative idea of childhood is that 
of possession. Those are happy moments in the life of man 
when he first beholds his labor congeal into some tangible 
result, like home, land, business. This instinct of honest 
possession has never been condemned ; and it never can be 
abrogated by legislation. Against this just desire of the human 
heart are the forces of Socialism especially arrayed. The 
series of propositions that culminates in the bold assertion 
•• Property is theft," that annihilates the individual, that 
condemns the family, that deprives the (Christian of his 
religion, proves far too much. It destroys human instinct, 
that it may build a lifeless, soulless thing called government. 

Not alone is this principle fallacious and impracticable, 
but the analysis of civilization has been partial and unjust. 
It is not true that " The rich are growing richer while the 
poor are growing poorer." The cause of our widespread 
poverty is not in the theory but in those who attempt to 
apply it. The difficulty lies with the individual and is one 
beyond the reach of legislation. The state can deal only with 
the physical man, not with the mental or spiritual. It can 
never eliminate suffering from the world till it strikes out 
that ever potent factor — sin. The Socialist is too narrow- 
minded, too ready to accept results as final. He asserts 
that under our present system a large majority of our people 
are poor. As a remedy he demands a revolution. Is it of 
no significance that intemperance, immorality and ignorance 
are constantly decreasing ? that the average laborer receives 
better wages for fewer hours than a century ago ? that his 
home contains more luxuries than his father's? that his 
ideal of comfort is regal compared to ancestral ideals. 

The error is evident. Neither ignorance, immorality, 
intemperance nor laziness are primary causes; they are 
themselves results. Socialism does not recognize this fact. 
It attempts to regulate the forces of nature regardless of the 
psychical energy that controls them. To a small degree 
matter affects mind, but, in general, mind controls matter. 
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And so long as the controlling mind is selfish and oppressive, 
crime and poverty must abound. Ask France whence her 
immorality and she curses the names of Voltaire and 
Rosseau. The indolent crowds of Italy loudly bespeak a 
chained Bible and a priest-ridden people. Where are found 
the rankest ignorance and most brutal intemperance ? 
Where the missionary has not yet penetrated and the name 
of Christ is unknown. Let us then cleanse the spring rather 
than attempt to strain the mighty river. 

Christianity is the vital element in the development of 
civilization ; and its force operates largely through the 
individual. Individuality, not society, has made civilization. 
Individuality develops social power. Socialism destroys it. 
Individuality recognizes the right of every man to himself and 
all that his personality means. Socialism is the fabled giant 
cutting off the legs of all too long for his iron bedstead, and 
stretching every one that is too short. The first is progress, 
the second is stagnation. One is the mother of genius, the 
other of mediocrity. Socialism is the stage-coach and post- 
boy and canal-boat crying out against steam and electricity. 
It is a deluded people chanting their "Fuit Ilium '* over a 
dead past. 

In view of such facts the philosophy of Socialism becomes 
one of grotesque impossibilities. The calling of it ethical 
is a denial of God*s beneficence. The Supreme Being never 
imposed upon humanity labors and achievements that are 
impossible. Socialism may take occasional and subordinate 
parts in human progress, but it is never a factor of real pros- 
perity. It finds its most congenial soil in Despotisms ; Mon- 
archies recognize it as a possibility, but a free Democratic 
Republic can never become Socialistic. They are the posi- 
tive and negative in national history, and can but destroy 
each other. The ethics of Socialism is without defense. 
With a foundation of soulless philosophy, a superstructure 
of perverse misstatements and imbecile logic, Socialism 
trembles before the demands of natural law, and vanishes 
like dew in the sunlight of Christian truth. 

Edgar Coit Morris, '89. 
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OUR UNKNOWN BENEFACTOR. 

I. 

There's a Hamilton alumnus who has not yet come to view, 
And why he doesn't show himself, we only vrish we knew : 
The man who at some future time, a future somewhat dim. 
Will give to good old Hamilton, that long-felt need — a gym. 

n. 

We've waited many years for him, we're waiting for him yet. 
The graduate who'll give us that on which our hearts are set. 
We'll have to wait years more, perhaps, and in the interim, 
Be the only college in the state that hasn't got a gym. 

III. 

There are buildings for each learned Prof, that Hamilton employs. 
The only building that we lack, is for ourselves, the bo3rs. 
The growing cloud of discontent, will show no silver rim. 
Until some good alumnus shall have given us a gym. 

IV. 

We'll build a monument to him, we'll raise his statue high, 

We'll wear his picture in our hats, his image in our eye. 

We'll sing his praises loud and long, in canticle and hymn. 

That loyal son of Hamilton, who gives to us a gym. Barclay. 
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SALUTATORY. 



Alumni, trustees, professors, students, friends of the Lit. everywhere, the 
new Lit. boftrd salutes you. ^ 

With the present number of the Lit. we begin our editorial labors. That we 
may begin under good auspices and that the Lit. may continue to hold her 
place in the foremost rank of college monthlies, we ask the co-operation of 
of you all. 

The Lit. is the only purely representative publication of the college. It 
preserves the best literary effort, voices the sentiment of the students in all col- 
lege matters, chronicles all the leading events of college life. In a word, pre- 
sents to the institutions throughout the country all the varied phases of our col- 
lege world. 

It is especially necessary therefore that the Lit. should be of as high standard 
as possible. The accomplishment of this object, of course, depends laigely upon 
the efforts of the editors, and we, on our part, promise to work faithfully during 
the coming year. 

We intend to broaden the sphere of the Lit ; to make changes and additions 
which are needed to keep pace with and perhaps lead the other college month- 
lies. A new department is to be introduced which we trust will be of interest 
to both alumni and students. 

Our labors, however, will be of little avail unless seconded by your support. 
First, then, alumni, subscribe for the Lit. By so doing you can aid us finan- 
cially and at the same time derive enjoyment from it yourselves. By glancing 
over its pages from month to month, you will see what we are doing here in the 
old college, and so will keep glowing the spark of loyalty for your alma mater. 
The alumniana, too, will always be of interest to you, replete as it is with refer- 
ences to your college friends and classmates. 

But you can aid us still more in other than financial ways. Write for the LiT. 
There is nothing more enjoyable to us than reading or hearing anecdotes of col- 
lege life here in the old days. Some evening when the duties of the day are 
done, and, in dreamy reverie, you are living over again those halcyon days of 
college life, write down your thoughts and send them to us. We can assure joa 
they will be joyfully received. 

Professors, if at times we object to your fiats, do not brand us as ''chronic kick- 
ers," but remember that we but voice the opinions of the students. If any wrong 
exists in college or change seems needed we protest or advocate because, as the 
organ of the students, we consider such action to be our duty. 

Students, from you particularly do we require aid. In the first place it is th^ 
duty of every man in college to take the Lit. Upper-d&ssmen, you should 
impress upon the fr^shmtn every year that they must subscribe. '93, you have 
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a bad record. A yery small percentage of your class are now subscribersv For 
the honor of your class at least, we hope you may mend your ways another year. 

To you, students, we must look for our literary matter. If your productions 
are poor, the Lit. must be poor in consequence. We need poetry and romance 
as well as essays and orations. There is an abundance of ability in college, 
if only it is brought forth. Let us show our sister colleges that we have fancy 
and imagination as well as thought. 

Finally, let us all "boom" the Lit. We have a college of which we can be 
proud, and we want a Lit. of which we can also be proud. In this way as well 
as any other we can show to other colleges and the outside world what Hamilton 
College and Hamilton College men are. 



WHY WE ARE AT OLD HAMILTON. 

Not infrequently the words of the above heading come to the students of our 
college, suggested either from their own minds or asked by strangers to Hamil- 
ton. There has never been a time in the history uf the college when it was 
easier than now for the student to give his reasons for being here. It is not 
because Hamilton is a perfect college. No college is perfect. It is foolish to 
seek for one. Hamilton has some drawbacks, some things not altogether pleas- 
ing. It b the growing feeling of the students, however, that at present there 
are valid reasons for being delighted with the condition of things at old Hamil- 
ton, and eminently satisfied with the prospects of her future prosperity. 

If there is a more wholesome college life now than in the past, it is because 
there is no lack in the sources which give vigor not only to the tone of college 
discipline and culture, but to college romantic life. The students, first of all, 
are proud of the scholarship at Hamilton, that it ranks so high amid the strong 
competition of other like institutions. The faculty has never been more thor- 
oughly equipped in all departments. There is no greater amount of work done 
anywhere nor are there better opportunities for broad mental discipline and high 
rank in culture than at Hamilton. Not alone in this particular are the students 
pleased, but because the members of the faculty are in hearty sympathy with 
any effort of the students to throw some spirit into college life. Slow in adopt- 
ing any but the most approved systems, but quick in making improvements and 
in satisfying the minds of the students, they display at once the most conserva- 
tive as well as the most progressive spirit. 

There is a new social era in Hamilton. This is one of the most delightful 
things connected with our college life at present, and does more, perhaps, than 
anything else to bind the affection of the students to the college. Rev. Geo. A. 
Hall, State secretary of the Y. M. C. A. work, in a recent meeting in Silliman 
Hall, congratulated the students on having a broader and more manly Christian 
life than there was in years gone by. The great change in our social life 
was apparent to him. Secretary Hall expressed the hope that even 
a more earnest Christian manhood might be developed. When the old dor- 
mitory tjtUm. was for the most part dispensed with, and the students 
became more separated by living in the various society houses, it was feared that 
there would be a loss of the simplicity and sincerity which hftd characterized the 
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old life, and that there would be a growth of selfishness. This fear, howerer, 
has been proven to be entirely groundless. The day has come when friendships 
are not confined within narrow limits. If there were benefits in the old dormi- 
tory system which we do not have now, the loss is made up in other ways far 
more pleasant. The new Y. M. C. A. building, the renewed interest in ath- 
letics, the foot-ball and base-ball teams, and the musical oxganizations have been 
most potent causes in creating the new life, and we are sure they will be a reli- 
ance for a vigorous, energetic college life, in the future. The students are not 
only becoming more aware of the needs of social intercourse and the benefits to 
be derived from that part of college life, but they pull together more earnestly 
with their money, time and strength, in supporting any movement which will 
make college days more cheerful, and which will redound to the good name of 
the college. 

The above considerations, saying nothing about our location and the pleasant 
surroundings of the college, the interest Hamilton takes in her alumni, the able 
and briUiant men among them, of whom we may well be proud — saying nothing 
of these important and most desirable features, the reasons that are briefly out- 
lined above are enough to assure us unmistakably that Hamilton's best days are 
not in the past but in the future, and that the student will not be sorry who 
spends four years beneath her classic shades. 



INTER-COLLEGIATE FIELD-DAY. 

Inter-Collegiate Field-day has again come and gone, and the inter-colle- 
giate pennant still waves in triumph above the time-honored walls of ** Old Ham- 
ilton," while Syracuse holds in her feeble grasp the doubtful honors of second 
place. The first event was the Tennis Tournament. This was a contest for 
the championship between Hamilton and Hobart. The Hobart men played a 
strong game, but the swift serves and skillful ' landsdownes*' of Adams, together 
with the brilliant returns and volleys of Root, proved too much for their oppo- 
nents, and after a hotly contested struggle the victory was decided in favor of 
Hamilton. While the Tennis tournament was in progress, the ball-nine, arrayed 
upon a ploughed field behind the University, did battle with S3rracuse. The 
game was close and interesting, but our boys played in hard luck and were 
beaten. Neither side did remarkable work with the stick. Church and Geer 
took care of that. A feature of the game, besides the extremely gentlemanly (?) 
treatment accorded the visitors, was the catching of Pat Gallagher, a student of 
fine art and street paving in the University. In the afternoon a large crowd of 
interested spectators viewed the struggle for the athletic honors between the 
rival colleges. To describe the events would be useless. More than half the 
coUege were present, and by this time the affair has become an old story to the 
other half. We will only say that Lee ran and jumped with his old time grace 
and dash, Coventry ran as only Tom can run. Seavey walked so fast that the 
watches of the Syracuse judges could not keep up with him and thereby cheated 
him out of lo seconds in his time. Chester held the eyes of all the fair specta- 
tors by his graceful vaulting and beating easily the Syracuse would-be record 
breaker. Kittinger in spite of a sprained ankle, was second in the high jump 
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only to Hobart's representative. And Marquisee and La Rue easily distanced 
their competitors in the bicycle race. When the events were over, Hamilton 
stood a winner with ten first and five second prizes. For the second consecutive 
year the pennant floats above old Hamilton. 

In the evening the Hobart Mandolin Club gave a concert, assisted by Mr. Rus- 
sul, after which the prizes were distributed. The concert was a success, and 
Mr. Russul's work deserves highest praise. Every one had an opportunity to 
familiarize himself with college yells, but the Hip- Hobart, and Hamilton 
zip-rah-boom were oftenest and most enthusiastically given. 

Hamilton is proud of her athletes and she may well be ; they have placed her 
easily in the front of the institutions composing the inter-collegiate league. The 
faithful work of the men, the skillful training by W. E. Elks, gave us a right to 
our success. And it is not too much to say that, in the coming contest of next 
year, Hamilton can hold her place. So much have the students accomplished 
by themselves. Is it not time that the alumni took some notice of our need of a 
gymnasium and a regular trainer ? 



PROFESSIONALISM IN ATHLETICS. 

There is nothing which deserves more severe criticism than the practice 
adopted by several institutions of matriculating as students men who are stu- 
dents only in name, for the sole purpose of advancing the athletic interests of 
the college. This is done, however, and receives, not only the approval, but 
the hearty sanction of the faculty in these colleges. 

Particularly is this practice in vogue m the Base Ball Association. Union 
appears this year with a professional battery — one of the men. strange as it may 
seem, plays pitcher on the Union ball nine and full-back on the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic foot-ball eleven. Syracuse boasts a seventh ward catcher, a man 
who probably never saw the inside of the university buildings. Colgate, we are 
told, also possesses a hired player. Hamilton and Hobart are the only mem- 
bers of the association who play a nine made up entirely of college men. 

It is discouarging for a college which endeavors to place a straight nine in 
the field to find herself opposed by a nine composed of professionals, and it is 
unfortunate that the members of any institution should stoop to such under- 
hand means for the purpose of securing an empty honor. However unfortunate 
it may appear, the evil exists, and is a thing which ought not to be endured. 
Hamilton, for one, enters a vigorous protest and in the future will use all of 
her influence to eradicate this objectionable feature. 

It may be well to speak of the prize awards at Syracuse under this head. 
Possibly it is interesting to some to learn that the management at the inter-coU 
legiate field-day so arranged the prizes that the best would in all probability 
fall to Syracuse men. Syracuse supposed Hamilton would take first in the 
120 yards hurdle race. She, therefore, set aside an inferior first prize, while the 
second prize, which a Syracuse man was expected to take, was one of the finest 
given. It was the same in the mile race — Syracuse was certain that Hamilton 
would take it; consequently a poor prize was awarded for that event. 

We do not think it necessary to make any comments upon the action on the 
part of S3rracusc~the bare facts are enough for any fair-minded individual. 
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THE LIT. SUPPER. 

Again the banquet hall rings with songs of "Old Hamilton." and the hours 
fly quickly amid the earnest expressions of love for our Alma Mater. At ten 
o'clock.June 5. caterer A. L. Owens threw open his dining parlors to the edito- 
rial staff of the Hamilton Literary Monthly. For some time past it has 
been the very happy custom for the incoming Lit. board to give to the retiring 
board a supper, and oni^ more this custom has been very pleasantly and profitably 
observed. After lingering several hours over the elaborate menu. Mr. Smith, 
toastmaster of the evening, in a very pleasant manner, after paying a fitting 
tribute to absent members, proposed the following toasts: "The 'Alumniana' 
and the *Delphic Oracle,"* Mr. Loomis; "The Lit. an Exponent of New Ideas." 
Mr. Lee; "The -Weaker* Man," Mr. Garret; "The Old Guard of the Lit.*' 
Mr. Clark; "The Lit. and the Alumni," Mr. Peck; "The Lit.. Long May 
She Live and Prosper." Mr. Erasure. 

Mr. Loomis spoke in touching terms of the "Delphic Oracle," Dr. North, 
and of his great work. the "Alumniana*'. Mr. Lee spoke earnestly of the enterpris- 
ing spirit of the Lit. and its worthy aim. Mr. Garret dealt eloquently with 
his favorite theme and showed a careful study of the subject. Mr. Clark spoke 
of the grand work of the "Old Board" and its exalted purpose. Mr. Peck 
showed the dependence of the Lit. upon the alumni, and the great benefits 
that would accrue to the college through their more hearty literary and financial 
support. Mr. Erasure prophesied a bright future for the Lit. and that her 
efforts could not fail to find appreciation. 

It was regretted that there were a few who were not able to be present, and 
that we should not have the pleasure of hearing the "New Board" toasted by 
Mr. C. O. Gray, and of hearing Mr. Hayden upon "The Eaculty the Guardian 
of the Lit." Two A. M. saw our literary circle broken ; but not without 
lighter hearts and richer minds, to say nothing of troubled dreams, did the "busy 
editor" return to the calls of duty. 



•• SWIPING. " 

That the growing custom of "swiping," is obtaining an abnormal develop- 
ment is pMitent to every student of the college. As a means of teaching a fresh- 
man to be careful of his property, there may be some good in the custom when 
the ransom is demanded in a healthy class spirit by a sophomore for a "De Sen- 
ectute" lost by a careless "fresh ;" and it may be productive of good when the 
rule is reversed. While the Lit. would refrain from saying anything in criti- 
cism of this, beyond it we believe a halt should be called, especially when an 
upper-classman must keep his eye continually on his property to avoid the offer- 
ing of a reward for its return, and when one's property is not safe even when 
left in the Christian Association Hall. Of course, these are the actions of 
thoughtless persons, who believe in practical jokes rather than in a thoughtfnl 
regard for others. Their spirit is not what history says has been the spirit of 
Hamilton in the past ; we hope it is not the spirit of the present. It is but a 
development of this custom of liberty with another's property, that compels us 
to mention a piece of villainy in Hamilton, corresponding to the recent vandalism 
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at Harvard. When it is so well known that the Hamiltonian board incurred 
personal loss in issuing the best annual ever published in Hamilton, we refuse 
to believe that it was any student of our college who was guilty of breaking 
open a large and heavy box of books left in the south hall of north college, 
and of pilfering as many Hantiltomans as he wished. If the guilty be students 
or not, we hope steps will be taken at once to make public the names of those 
base enough to commit such an act. The police court should have jurisdiction 
of such persons and such acts. 



CENTRAL NEW YORK REUNION OF HAMILTON 

ALUMNI. 

The first annual banquet of the Central New York Association of Hamilton 
Alumni was held at Bagg's Hotel, in Utica, Tuesday evening, June 3d. It was 
a very enjoyable and auspicious gathering of cultivated and scholarly men; and 
they are heartily grateful to the officers, whose courage, enterprise and gcner- 
•osity brought about such fortunate results. At the business meeting preceding 
the banquet, the following alumni were enrolled in the order of graduation: 

Thomas W. Seward, '33. Utica; Prof. Edward North, '41, Clinton; Col. R. 
M. Richardson, '43, Syracuse; Hon. Joseph M. Avery, *48. Clinton; Charles 
C. Kellogg, '49, Utica; Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Hudson, '51, Clinion; Hon. Mil- 
ton H. Merwin, '52. Utica; Dr. S. N. Webb, '53, Utica; Hon. William M. 
White, '54, Utica; Rev. Dr. Samuel Jessup, '54, Princeton, Oneida; Prof. A. 
P. Kelsey, '56, Clinion; Prof. Oren Root, '56, Clinton; Rev. Dr. W. J. Beecher, 
'58, Auburn; George M. Weaver, '60, Utica; Rev. Dana W. Bigelow. '65, Utica; 
Prof. A. G. Hopkins, '66, Clinton; Rev. Isaac O. Best. '67, Clinton; Hon. 
Henry J. Cookinham, '67, Utica; Prof. Andrew McMillan, '67. Utica; Rev. 
Charles D. Barrows, '69, Oswego; Charles H. Searle, '69, Utica; Frederick H. 
Gouge, '70, Utica; Delos M. White, *70, Rome; Rev. Dr. W. R. Terrett. 
'71, Williams. Clinton; Prof. A. G. Benedict, '72, Clinton; Daniel G. Dorrance, 
'72, Camden; Prof. A. S. Hoyt, '72, Clinton; R. C. Briggs, '73. Rome; Rev. 
Charles F. Goss. '73, Chicago; Edward D. Mathews, '73. Utica; John D. Grif- 
fith, '73, Utica; James W. Rayhill, '74. Utica; Emmett J. Ball, '75. Utica; 
William E. Lewis, '75, Utica; Dr. Frank F. Laird. '77. Utica; Hon. James 
S. Sherman, '78, Washington, D. C; George E. Dunham, '79. Utica; Dr. Fay- 
ette H. Peck, '79, Clinton; Lotus N. Southworth, '79. Utica; Willard D. 
Ball, *8i, Utica; Theodore L. Cross, '81, Utica; Prof. Clinton Scollard, '81, 
Clinton; Frank S. Williams, '81, Utica; Fred M. Calder, '82. Utica; John D. 
Gary, '84, Richfield Springs; Channing M. Huntington, '84. Utica; Kees G. 
Pugh, '84, Utica; Henry Darling, Jr., '85, Utica; Prof. Edward Fitch, '86, 
Ointon; Rev. William H. Squires, '88, Churchville; Prof. Hiram A. Vance, '88, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Arthur M. ^cripture, *88, Clinton; Edgar C. Morris, '89, 
Clinton; Edward L. Stevens, 'go, Malone; Henry Piatt Osborne, '91, Chnton. 
Letters of regret were received from Rev. L. A. Sawyer, '28, Whitesboro; 
Rev. Dr. A. J. Upson, '43, Glens Falls; Rev. M. E. Dunham, '47, Whitesboro; 
Hon. Theodore M. Pomeroy, '42, Auburn; John S. Sheppard, '60, Penn Yan; 
Hon. W. H. H. Miller, *6i, Washington, D. C; M. H. Northrup, '60, Syra- 
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cusc; Rev. James A. Skinner, '57, Rochester; Hon. Willard A. Cobb, '64, 
Lockport; Hon. Frank Rice, '68, Albany; Prof. F. M. Burdick, '6g, Ithaca; 
Hon. F. B. Arnold, '63, Unadilla; H. C. Maine, '70, Rochester; Hon. George 
G. McAdam, '83, Rome. 

After the protracted discussion of a sumptuous menu. President William M. 
White called for responses to the following toasts: '* Our Alma Mater,'* Presi- 
dent Darling responded in a letter read by President White. ** How to Help 
Hamilton College," Prof. Edward North. ** What Hamilton College Has 
Done for the Pulpit," Rev. Dr. W. J. Beecher. '* Divine Law the Foundation 
of Civil Law," Rev. Prof. W. R. Terrett. *' The Doctor— M. D., D. D., 
LL. D., As You Make It," Dr. F. F. Laird. *' The Bench," Judge M. H. 
Merwin. **The Bar—Protective Tariff of Civil Life," Charles H. Searle. 
" Hamilton College, a PrepMiration for Political Life," Hon. James S. Sherman. 
••The Press." John D. Cary. ** Post-prandial Rhyme," Prof. Clinton Scol- 
lard. •• The Old Boys," Rev. Charles F. Goss. ** The Boys of To-day," E. L. 
Stevens. ** The Lassies, Oh ! " Col. R. M. Richardson. ** Hamilton College, 
a Good Preparation for Any Life," Prof. Oren Root. 

With a vote of thanks to President White and his associates in office for the 
generous feast they had provided, both for body and soul, the voices of revelry 
ceased at 2 o'clock a. m., and a special train started for Clinton and morning 
prayers in the college chapel. 



AROUND COLLEGE. 

— Warm ! 

— Not much bohning ! 

— Sub-freshmen appearing ! 

— The Senior class tax is $13.25. 

— June 4. Senior examinations end. 

— Chapels are a drug in the market. 

— May 20. Prof. Oren Root was in New York. 

— May 30, Decoration day, college was deserted. 

— ^June 6, Lit. banquet held at Owens' cafe, Utica. 

— June I, Dr. Edward Hamilton occupied the college pulpit. 

— May 17, Edward Charles Stringer, '76, visited Alma Mater. 

— May 17-19, J. A. Seavey, '90, visited his parents at Saratoga. 

— June 5, S. C. Brandt, '89, visited his uncle. Prof. H. C. G. Brandt. 

— May 27, Chas. F. Wells of Saratoga, was the guest of Jas. A. Seavey, '90. 

— Stuart and Edwards of the junior class have been appointed chapel moni- 
tors. 

— May 28, Dr. Darling gave a pleasant reception to the members of the senior 
class. 

—May 24, Rev. M. D. Edwards, '70, St. Paul, Minn., visited Prof, Edward 
North. 
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— May 18, Prof. Geo. P. Bristol sojourned in Clinton. He will spend the 
coming summer abroad. 

— June 7, J H. Hopkins, '72, delivered a lecture on the **Army of Mercen- 
aries." in the college chapel. 

— May 14, Rev. Prof. Oren Root, was formally installed as pastor of the 
Reformed Church in Utica. 

— ^June 3. the commencement exercises of Cottage Seminary were held in the 
chapel of the Stone Church. 

— The seniors are busily preparing for their exodus. Clothiers, liverymen 
and florists are reaping a glad harvest. 

— May 21, the spring field-day was held. The records and attendance, con- 
sidering the rainy weather, were good. 

— May 28, Professor and Mrs. A. H. Chester returned from a pleasant and 
healthful sojourn in Atlantic City, N. J. 

— May 21, Rev. Geo. A. Hall, secretary of the Y. M. C. A. of New York 
state, addressed an attentive audience in Silliman Hall. 

— May 24, C. E. Button, '89, of Clayville, N. Y. looked in upon us. Next 
year, the "Colonel" will teach in Angelica, Allegany Co., N. Y. 

— Students armed with Kodaks have endangered the composure of the young 
ladies of Clinton to such an extent that they threaten to take the veil. 

— May 28, Rev. Chas. F. Goss, '73, of Chicago, with his wife and child returned 
from a European tour. They are the guests of Mrs. Dr. J. C. Gallup. 

— May 16, Miss Alice Gordon Root, daughter of Professor and Mrs. Oren 
Root, returned from a pleasurable and extended visit to Kansas City, Mo. 

— May 14-16, Rev. Alfred H. Morrent, D. D., Pastor of Westminster 
Church, Brooklyn, and daughter, were the guests of Dr. Edward Hamilton. 

— The commencement invitations are the work of T. A. Bradley & Co. , Pliil- 
adetphia. They are handsomely engraved, and each event is assigned to a sepa- 
rate card. 

— May 24, Charles W. E* Chapin, '89, of Union Theological Seminary, 
delivered an instructive and thoughtful lecture on the "Songs of the Civil 
War," in the college chapel. 

— May 31, the college en m/u-j/ celebrated its victory at inter-collegiate field- 
day, by a grand parade and fire-works. Rev. C. A. Hawley and Dr. Edward 
J. Hamilton made witty addresses and Houghton responded with the college 
yell. 

— May 28, Geo. E. Dunham, '79, editor of the (/Hca Daily Prtss^ delivered 
an entertaining lecture on "Newspapers," in the college chapel. His address 
contained many valuable suggestions for those contemplating journalism as a 
profession. 

— May 24, the ffamilioman appeared. Rich, good and wholesome, it is 
attracting much attention. Its leatherette covers enclose a handsome as well as 
useful publication. It contains a catalogue of the alumni of the several frater- 
nities, and sketches of Professors Brandt. Terret and Fitch. 
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— The following is a summary of the ball games played by Hamilton : May 
i6, at Rochester, Hamilton-Rochester University; May 17, at Geneva, Hamil* 
ton 13, Hobart 4; May 21, at Schenectady, Hamilton 4, Union 12; May 29, at 
Clinton, Hamilton 10, Rochester University 4; May 30, at Syracuse, Hamilton 
4, Syracuse University 5; June 5, at Clinton, Hamilton 9, Hobart 3. 

— The thirty-sixth Clark Prize Exhibition was held in the Stone Church, 
Wednesday evening, June 4. The program was rendered as follows: Prayer; 
Music; I. Charles O. Gray, Ogdensburg, The Touchstone of ^j You LUu It 
and the Fool of King Lear; 2. Robert J. Hughes, Remsen, Victor Hugo, Poet 
and Patriot; Music; 3. Samuel D. Miller, Washington, The Military Career of 
Gen. Philip H. Sheridan; 4. Walstein Root, Clinton, Victor Hugo, Poet and 
Patriot; Music; 5, Delos DeW. Smyth, Clinton, The New West and Its Bearing 
on Our National Destiny; 6. Edward L. Stevens, Malone, Individualism and the 
State; Music. The faculty awarded the prize to Robert J. Hughes. 

— The McKinney Prize debaters have been announced as follows: Lincoln 

A. Groat. Franklin; George H. Minor, Deposit; Marco Nikola Popofif, 
Bansko, Macedonia; Walstein Root. Clinton; Delos DeW. Smyth, Clinton; 
Edward L. Stevens, Malone. The prize speakers are: Juniors — Omar M. 
Abemathy, Leavenworth, Kan.; Thomas L. Coventry, Deerfield; George 
H. Feltus, Auburn; William H. Kelly, East Weymouth, Mass.; Frank 

B. Hathaway, Rochelle, 111.; Bradley Sheppard, Penn Yan. Sophomotes — 
Thomas W. Chester, Clinton; John B. Hooker, Fly Creek; Strother W. Rice, 
Syracuse; Henry S. Verrill, Franklin; Frederick W. Welsh, Binghamton. 
Freshmen — Daniel W. Burke, Oxford; Nathaniel McGiffen, Fair Haven; 
Charles E. Orsler. Auburn; Alexander Wouters, South Hammonds 

— The faculty have announced the following prizes and honors: High Honor 
— James Burton, William D. Crockett, Lincoln A. Groat, Marco N. Popoff, 
Walstein Root, Delos DeW. Smyth. Honor — George H. Minor, Alfred A. 
Moore, Clayton H. Sharp, Edward N. Smith. Credit — Clarence J. Geer, 
Frank Gibbons, Charles O, Gray, Robert J. Hughes, Harry D. Kittinger. 
By election of faculty from high honor group: Valedictorian, Lincoln A. Groat; 
Salutatorian, Walstein Root. Department Honors: In Greek. Edward N. 
Smith; in Latin, James Burton. Lincoln A. Groat, equal; in Mathematics, 
George H. Minor; in French, Walstein Root; in German, James Burton; in 
Rhetoric and Literature, Walstein Root; in History and Law, George H. 
Minor; in Philosophy and Ethics, Marco N. PopoflT; in the Sciences, Delos 
DeW. Smyth. 



INTER-COLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— Greek letter fraternities have been started at Wellesley. 

— The course in journalism at Cornell is to be abandoned after this year. 

— A law library of 15,000 volumes has been presented to W^illiams College. ' 

— Smith College expects to have a new gymnasium building within a year. 

«r— The athletic grounds of Johns Hopkins are three miles distant from the 
university buildings. 
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— The Freshman class at Princeton have chosen class caps, canes and mono- 
grammed writing paper. 

— Of Cornell's ninety graduates, ten per cent, were women, yet they won 
sixty per cent, of the honors. 

— The statue of Ex- President Woolsey, which it is proposed to erect on the 
Yale campus, will cost $14,000. 

— It is stated that a Latin play will be given at commencement by stu- 
dents of the University of Michigan. 

— The Senior class at Dartmouth has decided to omit all commencement exer- 
cises because of the expenses incurred. 

— Amherst College has received $15,000 from F. B. Pratt of Brooklyn, to 
purchase and equip a new athletic field. 

— The Fiske will case has finally been decided against Cornell. By this 
decision the university will lose $1,750,000. 

— The Western man who runs an oration factory is said to have done a $1,000 
business with Cornell alone last year. — Wisleyan Argus. 

— The third annual geological expedition from Johns Hopkins is making 
extensive collections at different points along the Potomac. 

— Brazil, with a population of fourteen millions, has no college worthy the 
name. Graduates there fail to pass higher than a prep, class here. 

— The Freshmen at Ann Arbor have adopted the regulation mortar-board 
for their class hat and have chosen slate and light pink, class colors. 

— In the University of Cambridge, England, there are twenty-one different 
colleges each one of which has its individual boat crew and cricket team. 

— The Babylon explorers sent out last year by the University of Pennsylvania 
have secured 3,000 tablets, which will soon be brought back to the university. 

— The University of Pennsylvania is one of the very few institutions of learn- 
ing which has a professorship and a course devoted to the History of the United 
States. 

— The University of Oxford, England, has decided to admit to its honor 
examinations without further conditions all women " who are graduates of col- 
leges in the American Association of Collegiate Alumnae." 

— During the past year Lake Forest University leads the list of colleges as 
having received the largest endowment, $500,000. Syracuse follows next with 
$365,000, then Yale with $275,000, Cornell with $265,000, Yassar, $222,000, 
Pennsylvania, $225,000. — Ex. 

— Brown has been requested to be one of the six colleges to bear the expense 
of the Northfield Bible School next summer. Efforts are being made to raise 
the required amount. The other five colleges will probably be Williams, Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton and Wesleyan. 

— Bishop Hurst of Washington, a short time ago made the first payment on 
the property selected as the site of the new Methodist University. The location 
of the university will be just outside of Washington, D. C. It is intended to 
raise about $2,000,000 to be used in the erection of buildings and the establish- 
ment of an endowment fund. 
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— The Juniors of Brown University have decided to let their celebration this 
year take the form of a dinner the evening before class day. Representatives 
have been invited from the Junior classes of Dartmouth, Amherst, >^'illiams* 
Yale, Harvard, Wesleyan, Trinity, Tufts, Colby, Bowdoin, Maine Stale Col- 
lege, Middlebury, University of Vermont, Boston University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

— The Intaior^ a Presbyterian paper of Chicago, has taken pains to prepare 
a careful report of the endowments of the educational institutions of the various 
denominations, with the following result: Baptist, $11,867,181; Methodist 
Episcopal, $11,572,920; Presbyterian, $9,282,000; Congregational, $7,911,257; 
Episcopal. $3,309.733.— ^•^- 

— The Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Columbia College, at a late meeting 
decided upon a standard of admission to correspond with the new marking sys- 
tem. Hereafter, any senior who has received an honor in any subject, at any 
time during his college course, will be eligible to membership, but the number 
elected from any class shall not exceed one quarter of the total membership of 
that class at the time of graduation. 

— The athletic meeting held at the Berkeley Oval on Saturday, May 17, was 
the most successful on record. Five new American records were made, four 
world's records equalled and one broken . Sherrill, of Yale, won the hundred 
yards dash in 10 seconds. 220 yards hurdle race : Lee, of Harvard, took first 
place in 25 2-5 seconds, making the world's record. 120 yards hurdle race, 
scratch : Williams, of Yale, won in 16 sec, equaling the world's record. 

— In conformity with the report of the judges, the American Protective Tar- 
iff League announces the award of prizes to senior college students of 1890 for 
essays on the subject : *'The Application of the American Policy of Protection 
to American Shipping engaged in International Commerce," as follows : The 
first prize of $150 has been awarded to John Ford, Cornell University, N. Y. 
The second prize of $100 to Carrie R. Gaston, Swathmore College. The 
third prize of $50 to Thomas A. C. Spillane, Bowdoin College. A silver medal 
for a meritorious essay to W. H. Young, Brown University. 



EXCHANGES. 



— We gladly welcome the Brown Magazine^ which gives promise of ranking 
among our best exchanges, as does its sister publication. The Brunonian. 

— The April number of UmversUy Magazine^ published 70 South street. New 
York city, contains a very finely illustrated sketch of Hamilton College pre- 
pared by Chas. E. Allison. 

— The June number of Lippincotfs has for its opening a complete story by 
Mary £. Stickney, *' Circumstantial Evidence." It is an exciting tale of love 
and peculiar in its portrayal of character. Among the other articles in this num- 
ber are: '* The Origin of Chinese Culture and Civilization," by Robert Kenna- 
ayw Douglass; '* George Henry Baker," by R.* H. Stoddard, and " A Popular 
Topic," by Julian Hawthorne. 

— Hatpet*s Weekly^ for May 24, contains an interesting article on Amherst 
College, together with several views of the campus and the different college 
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buildings. The location of the collec:e and the matter of discipline are 
described. Many reasons are stated showing that Amherst should be classed in 
the first rank as an American educator. Mr. Fred B. Piatt of Brooklyn, a grad- 
uate, has presented the college with a large tract of land to be used for ath* 
letic purposes. These grounds, when completed, will be one of the best 
equipped athletic fields in this country. Amherst is to be congratulated upon 
her new acquisition. 

— The Statesman is one of the most interesting and instructive magazines 
which finds its way to our table. Through its pages the important problems of 
the day are discussed in an able manner. The May number contains articles on 
••The Standard Oil Trust,*' '•Suffrage, Can it be Demanded as a Right?*' 
"National Government vs. Confederation," " A History of Labor, The Era of 
Machinery," and •'A Parliament of the Three Americas." Each of these is 
worthy of the attention of the student. This number contains also an article 
upon "Mental Discipline in Education." which is a strong argument against 
the prevalent college curriculum, but is not an exhaustive treatment of the sub- 
ject. 

— The May number of the University Magazine gives as a result of recent 

research in regard to the tariff views of college Seniors as follows: 

Protection. Tariff Refonn. Free Trade. 

Amherst 15 23 7 

Columbia. 9 7 la 

Cornell 20 28 la 

Hamilton 20 9 i 

Harvard 35 142 43 

Princeton 35 22 15 

Smith 3 36 12 

Vassar 4 15 9 

Williams 12 28 24 

Yale 37 56 32 



UNDER THE POPLARS. 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES CHAPIN. 



LET US loiter lingeringly, longingly, lovingly, under the poplars. May has 
glided into June, the breezes whisper a soft and happy tune among the 
p<^lar twigs and leaves. With leisure step we pass beneath the shade of these 
singing trees; at our feet is the delicate tapestry which waving sun and 
shadow weaves. We have come quite a distance, all the way from the town, 
and, having climbed the steepest part of the hill, let us loiter here lingeringly 
and catch our breath. What if the chapel bell is tolling, that does not matter, 
we are Seniors, and privileged characters. Oh, how hot these June days are ! 
If we are late it won*t matter; this is the coolest spot on the hill, right here 
under the poplars; we will miss it. Jack, really, when we get out; and then 
there is Dan*s lemonade, oh, gracious, how we will miss that ! 

Longingly ! Yes, Jack, that's the word ; it makes something come in my 
tluroat when I think that these are the last days on the old hill. It Mems queer. 
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but a fellow isn't in half so big a hurry to get away as he thinks he is going to 
be. Four years, how quickly they have gone ! Come to think of it, Jack, you 
and I climbed this hill together, the first time, do you remember that ? And we 
stopped right by this grand old poplar to gaze at those hills across the Oriskany, 
and you said: *' They look like home ! " — ** this is like home now ! " Yes, fact, 
so it is, we shall always look longingly back. What a blue tint that is over on 
the hills; do you remember that song " Across the Far Blue Hills, Marie?'* I 
always think of it when I get here, — there, the bell has stopped, let's cut. 

Do you know, the funniest thing happened last week. I was late to chapel, 
and as I came to the arbor Tom and Judge were sitting there, late, like myself; 
so we all three strolled up together, we did not hurry. Just as we reached the 
old poplar in front of *• Greek's," Tom said: " Let's cut to-day." "All right," 
said Judge; but at that moment he looked around, '* Jocks," he exclaimed, 
** here comes Political Economy, but he hasn't seen us yet; *' so we all dodged 
around the tree, and, guided by the sound of his footsteps, we kept slowly going 
around the tree as he came up, and he passed by and never saw us; but I nearly 
busted trying to hold in and not laugh. "Cut?" oh, yes, we cut all day on 
the strength of that, but it will be the " cold world " soon now, we shall never 
find so jolly a place again; hang that root ! I always stub my toe on that. 
Yes, this is a dear old place, and we will always think of it lovingly; but dear- 
est of all, Jack, are these poplars; that stone up there at the top of the row 
says they were planted in iSo6; that is a long time ago; a good many fellows 
have tramped up and down this hill, between that time and this, just as we are 
doing to-day. Do you remember those lines of Gray's: 

** Ah, happy hills ! ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields belov'd in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

As, waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth. 
And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring." 

These poplars stand like sentinels, guarding yon " distant spires and antique 
towers." I always think of these lines in connection with them: 

' * These spirit-haunted trees 

That to the wintry blast and summer breeze 

His deathless deeds make known, 
Morning and evening chant their symphonies. 

Majestic peans of triumphant tone." 

I often wonder if these trees have not ears; thev hear lots of things if they 
have. '* Nonsense ?" not a bit. I always unbosom myself under these trees; 
somehow, if a fellow has time, he always feels more inclined to talk along under 
the poplars, than further up on the campus. I have told you more of my 
troubles here than anywhere else, except in my room; and how we have laughed 
over the jokes and squibs of the boys. Yes, Jack, these are dear old trees; some- 
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how I loiter here lovingly, and to think it will all so soon be over; all the gay days 
and the sad days. Let's turn in here and take this path under the pines and 
the hemlocks. I like to take this walk, we get such a good view of the town 
and the valley. How dark it is at night here; it seems like an opening in a 
pine forest. I used to stroll about these paths when I was a Freshman when 
the nights were dark and dreary, and I was just a wee bit homesick, then those 
lines of Longfellow's would come to me: 

" I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feelini; of sadness comes o'er me, 

That my soul can not resist." 

And down there. Jack, is where Mack rests; poor fellow, we leave him 
behind; he was the gayest and jolliest of us all, but the years will come and go 
unheeded by him now. Then there is another of our number who rests 'neath 
India's skies. You remember what the preacher said that day, " He has given 
his life, his all, and that is really a life's work." These memories will be among 
the links to bind us here, and we shall think of the dear old spot, campus, 
poplar trees and all, lovingly. 

These thoughts may or may not have been expressed by Jack and his friend; 
it does not matter, they have been felt; and other thoughts and the day's events 
.have been whispered under the poplars, while the stately trees sung their sweet 
song. So, as the months go by, we who remain will loiter here Under the Pop- 
lars, One of Hamilton's gifted sons lingered 'neath this pleasing shade and 
caught the song the poplars sung: 

** We lift our hands above the lands 

Where peace and plenty reign; 
We bare our brows to winds that rouse 

The dwellers on the plain. 
Content to know both sun and snow. 

Each season's loss and gain. 

The winter's pass; the verdal grass 

Again renews the earth, 
And summer yields from bounteous fields 

Her grains of golden worth; 
Whate'er betide, we tower in pride 

Unmoved through death and birth. 

The cannon roars on alien shores. 

And bolts of battle fly. 
But here no din of culverin 

Disturbs the placid sky. 
Calm learning thrills our listening hills 

With sounds that sanctify." 
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CLIPPINGS 

—"Which of Shakespeare's plays do joa like the best, Mr. O'Flanniiran 7* 
'*WeU I like the Irish ones the best." '* And which may those be. Mr. O'Flan. 
nigan T* "Are yoa as ignorant as that, my son ? Sore jroar edication has been 
sadly neglected. Why O'Thello. Cony O'Lanos, Mike Beth, and Katherine 
and Pat Ruchio."— ^x. 

— Q. What remedy does the Tutor take for a nanghty co-ed ? 
He takes an e-lix-er. 

AN EPITAPH. 

This student trod the road of life 

In the straight and narrow ruts ; 
But he could not pass the golden gates 

On account of his chapel cuts. — Brun^man, 

BEREFT. 

"I have loved and I have lost," 

Words so full of grief and woe. 
Telling yet of wild, sweet passion. 

Only those who love can know ; 
Words by white lips whispered faintly. 

From a heart surcharged with grief ; 
Ah ! can memories of the "love-time** 

Give the afterward relief ? 
Can the rapturous, vanished kisses 

Still the quivering, grieving lips. 
Robbed of all the precious nectar 

Love so wantonly oft sips ? 
Can the joy of that fair spring time. 

When love newly bom was king. 
Satisfy the heart's wild craving 

Now when winter's vespers ring ? 
Lonely now the heart, and empty 

Are the tender, loving arms ; 
Sweet eyes droop no more in shyness, 

'Neath the thrill of Love's alarms ; 
Eager ears are never greeted 

With Love*s step as oft of yore. 
For the king's sweet reign is over. 

And the dead return no more. — Tuftonian 

A KITCHEN IDYL. 

CHArrma i. 

Puella ex Erin 

Laborans for hire, 
Festin at eagerly, 

Accendere the fire. 

cHAmat II. 

Petroleum handy 

Vetus, vetus story, 
Puella blown skyward, 

Etiam ad glory. — Ex, 

— Irate Wife — Oh, you mean wretch ! You promised to be home at six 
o'clock last evening, and here it is six o'clock in the morning. 

Intoxicated Husband — Zat's all (hie) right, my dear, zat's six of one and 
half-dozen of z'other. Same thing. — Texas Siftings, 

— Nature has wisely arranged matters so that a man can neither pat his own 
back nor kick himself. — iMwrence American, 
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THEIR CRUEL FATE. 

A crowd of pretty Vassar girls met just one week ago. 
And talked so fast, — but then, you know, they never do talk slow, 
Till finally the chairman fair *' rapped order" loud and clear. 
And then they calmly settled down with minds intent to hear. 

The prophet of the class arose, a saucy, black eyed miss, 
With quite bewitching dimples, too, and lips just right to kiss. 
She said, "Oh girls ! I have some news I fain would not divulge, 
On hearing it, I know you all will soon in tears indulge." 

"Next summer is the fated time when this shall come to pass. 
We're doomed to suffer torture, such as will 'La Grippe' surpass. 
I speak not of the lightning and the thunder's awful roar. 
Nor of the 'yellow fever scare' which roams from shore to shore. 



If 



"Mice black or brown is not my theme, though they are dreadful things. 
The very thought of which e'en now cold tenor to us brings. 
Oh no ! 'tis worse, 'tis far, far worse, for girls ! the papers state, 
That ice cream won't be sold for less than forty cents a piaie, 

— Brunofdan, 

THE REASON WHY. 

With tender care he her embraced. 
And pressed her to his beating heart. 



Your image shall be ne'er effaced, ,« 
He said, and then, * 'How fair thou art. 



u 



The maid looked down with glances coy ; 

She listened to his story pat. 
And then she asked with timid joy : 

"Oh, Gus ; where did you get that hat ?" 

He turned, and she was left alone ; 

She thought at first that she must die. 
Ten years have passed ; she can't atone : 

"They never speak as they pass by." 

— TAf Red and Blue, 

"it's an ill wind ^" 

The rain is pouring down 

And muddy is the street. 
There seems no one in town — 

But a watchman on his beat. 

As on my window-seat 

Ennui I try to drown. 

The rain is pouring down 
And muddy is the street. 

But ah ! a form in brown ! 

A crossing she must meet ; 
She coylv lifts her gown, 

Two daintiest of feet — 
The rain is pouring down 

And muday is the street. — Yale Rtcard, 

There is music on the zeph3rr and an odor on the breeze. 
But the music comes in snatches, and the odor smells like cheese. 
Ah ! we knew it was too early for the birds and balmy spring ; — 
Tb the organ and Italian and the monkey on a string. — Ex, 
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SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

Much we arg;ued, much contended, 

How man's knowledge first begun. 
She was one of Boston s fair ones, 

I was Harvard's favored son. 

She with Herbert Spencer sided, 

From experience all we knew ; 
I protested, hotly argued, 

Man had intuitions, too. 

Never mind what proof I brought her, 

She, exploding fallacies. 
Said, "experience the foundation 

Of all knowledge surely is.*' 

As we walked the beach by moonlight, 

Bolder and more bold I grew. 
Till I asked her " Should I kiss you. 

What then, think you, would you do ?' 

Bright she blushed and glancing downward 

At the foam's white brilliancies. 
Said, "experience the foundation 

Of all knowledge surely is." — £x, 

TWILIGHT. 

Shadows slowly stealing 

O'er the dusky waters cool ; 
Corydon is kneeling 

By the idle, listless pool. 
Far beneath its placid surface 

Shines the sa'Vid-bar's yellow gleam. 
Nothing in the mirrored image 

Mars the beauty of the dream. 

Breezes softly stirring. 

In the willows come and go. 
The waters gently furring 

With a foam as white as snow. 
Through the spray is seen no gleaming ; 

Drifting clouds obscure the light ; 
Dimmer grow the tiny ripples 

At the coming of the night. — IVilliams Lit, 

MEAN. 

The meanest man that I ever knew 

Was on old astrological jay. 
Who so fond of fraud and deceiving grew 

That he watered the Milky Way. — Brunanian. 

A THEORY OF EVOLUTION. 

Way back in those archaic days when time for man got ripe, 

A tailless ape sat on a tree and smoked a penny pipe. 

And as he smoked, lo, thought began. He knew that he enjoyed. 

(Be not surprised at this. Yeu see that ape was anthropoid.) 

Thus thought began, and thought is all that makes a man a man. 

So be it known that thus in smoke the human race began. 

But nuu-k how in a circle move all sublinary things. 

Events, like smoke, resolve themselves into expanding rings ; 

And as the monkey's pipe made thought, and thought created man. 

The cigarette shall take him back to just where he began. — Pulu, 
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WOODLAND SPIRITS. 

The gods have left Olympus ; now no more 
Upon that lofty height sits Zeus enthroned. 

No longer gleams the crown which once he wore, 
The symbol of the empire that he owned. 

The days of old, when heroes lived with men, 
And when immortals joined in human strife, 

Have long departed ; nevermore again 
Shall fabled gods invade the walks of life. 

The mountains where the choral dance was held 

In solitude their lonely summits rear ; 
The fauns and nymphs the forest glades beheld. 

No longer start in chase the timid deer. 

And yet methinks in some untrodden way 

There linger still some forms almost divine ; 
And oft a flitting shadow may betray 
^ Their presence, as they pass without a sign. 

So though from hills and vales the gods are gone, 

And forests echo to their tread no more, 
Yet still the woodland spirits, all alone, 

May bear our fancies to the days of yore. 

— Brown Magaxine, 

STILL THE SAME. 
[at onb vkar or agb.] 

Push away the little chair, 

Carefully undo his bib. 
See, our little Charlie there. 

Pointing, wants his little crib. 

[SIXTBBH YBAXS LATBIU] 

One keen glance of deep despair, 

One sly dig in next man's rib, 
See, our little Charlie there, 

Wants again his little crib. 

^PhilHps Exeter IM. 



ALUMNIANA. 

— Hon. John Cochrane, '31, is one of the Sachems of Tammany Hall, New 
York. 

— Principal John D. Bigelow, '80, will remain for another year in Moravia, 
on an increased salary. 

— Principal C. E. Button, '89, of Clayville, has been appointed principal of 
the public school in Angelica. 

— Rev. Carlos H. Stone, '78, of Corn wall-on- Hudson, will spend his sum- 
mer vacation in Westminster Park. 

— Rev. John G. Blue, '77, of Marinette, Wis., has declined a call to the 
Presbyterian pastorate in Oshkosh, Wis. 
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—Hon. William H. DeWitt, '75, of Butte City, has been elected associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Montana. 

— Samuel P. Burrill, '85, heretofore editor of the Yates County Republican^ 
is now associate editor of the Buffalo Express, 

— Hon. Charles J. Knapp, '66, is doing effective work in congress as a 
member of the Committee on "Coinage, Weights and Measure;;." 

— Rev. Albert B. Robinson, '68, has been appointed permanent clerk of 
the Buffalo Presbytery, to succeed Rev. Dr. RuFUS S. Green, '67, removed to 
Orange, N. J. 

— Among the census enumerators for Oneida county are Lotus N. South - 
WORTH, '79, Utica, Edgar C. Morris, '89, Hamilton College, and Howard 
E. Miller, '93, Deansville. 

— Prof. Herbert M. Hill, '79, formerly of the Watertown High School, 
who began as a lecturer in the Buffalo Medical College, has been promoted to 
the Chair of Chemistry and Lexicology. 

— Rev. George Hodges. '77, Rector of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
sailed for Europe, June 17, by the steamship AriMona^ of the Guion line, expect- 
ing to return the last week in September. 

—At the Commencement of Knox College, the address before the Christian 
Associations was delivered, Sunday evening, June 8, by Rev. Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, '57, of McCormick Seminary, Chicago. 

—Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, '57, is editor of " The One Gospel; or the 
Combination of the Narratives of the Four Gospels in one Complete Record." 
Published by the Baker and Taylor Co., New York. 

— Invitation cards have been issued for the marriage of Charles A. Gardi- 
ner, '80, of New York City, and Alice May Driggs. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Driggs, of Mexico, N. Y., on Thursday. June 26, 1890. 

— An exhaustive paper in the Central Law Journal oi St. Louis, on '* The 
Modem Law of Courtesy." by George Lawyer, '85, of New York City, con- 
tains much curious l^al lore that will be entertaining to laymen. 

— John £. Frost, '70, of Topeka, Kansas, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of land commissioner of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Co. 
The headquarters of the Land Department will be at Topeka, as heretofore. 

—The German Reader, by Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, '72. has been introduced 
as a text-book in twenty-six academies and high schools and twenty-two colleges, 
including Princeton, Rutgers and Yale. The publishers are Allyn and Bacon, 
Boston. 

— Last March, Charles M. Fay, '62. of Chicago, suffered a very heavy loss 
in the burning of the wood- working factory at Petoske^, Mich. It was the 
largest and finest plant of its kind in the world. The factory will be rebuilt, 
its proportions larger and fairer than before. 

— At the Baccalaureate services of the Delaware Literary Institute, June 15, 
the sermon was preached by Rev. Prof. A. S. Hoyt, '72; and the Baccalaure- 
ate sermon was preached for the Seniors of Temple Grove Seminary, in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, of Saratoga, June 8, by Rev. James Eells, '87. 
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— WiLLARD M. LiLLiBRiDGE, '69, has been appointed city counselor of 
Detroit, by Mayor Pingree. The appointment is emphatically a case where the 
office sought the man, and will find in him an able, conscientious worker, who 
will bring to his new duties the purpose to discharge them with strictest fidelity. 

— James B. Parsons, '86, for four years a faithful and skillful teacher in the 
Clinton Grammar School, has been called to the Pingry Institute, in Elizabeth, 
N. J., where he will assist Rev. E. W. Lyttle. '78, as the successor of Frank 
H. ROBSON, '87, now headmaster of the classical department of Blairstown 
Academy, at Blairstown, N. J. Principal I. O. Best, '67, has been fortunate 
in securing Clarence J. Geer, '90, as the successor of Mr. Parsons in the 
Clinton Grammar School. 

— Robert Black, '87, still remains in charge of Boyden Observatory at 
Wilson's Peak on the summit of Siena Madre, Los Angeles Co., California, 
where " Subhmi feriat *sidera vertices Edward S. King, *88, who was with 
Mr. Black during the winter, has relumed to his astronomical work in the 
observatory at Cambridge, Mass. 

— Frank B. Severance, '88, fpr the past year principal of the Union School 
in New Hartford, has been appointed principal of the Mexico Academy, to 
succeed Principal Warren D. More. '38, who will enter Auburn Seminary. 
It is expected that Eddy R. Whitney, '89, will remain in Mexico Academy as 
the assbtant of Principal Severance. 

— Among the eminent divines appointed by the General Assembly to mature 
and report a revised creed for the Presbyterian Church are: Rev. Dr. Thomas 
S. Hastings, '48, president of Union Theological Seminary; Rev. Dr. Her- 
RICK Johnson, '57, of McCormick Theological Seminary, and Rev. Dr. Willis 
J. Beecher, '58, of Auburn Theological Seminary. 

— Many friends of Rev. Joseph A. Adair, '84. will rejoice to hear of his 
election to the professorship of Christian Evidences and Ethics in Hanover Col- 
lege, Indiana. Since his graduation in '84, three years of study in Lane Semi- 
nary and a pastorate of three years in Portland, Ind., have broadened his prep- 
aration for the educational work he is now to undertake. 

— Rev. Dr. David A. Holbrook, '44, of the Sing Sing Classical and Mili- 
tary School, will spend the coming three months in Europe, with his wife, his 
only daughter, and Principal B. Dwight Holbrook, '75, of the Morgan School, 
in Clinton, Conn. All the enjoyment that comes to Dr. Holbrook from his 
transatlantic experiences will be multiplied in the rejoicing of uncounted friends 
and former pupils. 

— Eastward the star of learning takes its way, and Olivet College, at Olivet, 
Mich., gains a competent teacher by the election of Professor George A. 
Knapp, '84, to its chair of Mathematics and Astronomy. After his two years 
of approved experience in Park College, there will be no doubt of his brilliant 
success at Olivet. He will find there a companionable Delaware county col- 
league in Prof. Stewart Montgomery, '65. 

— According to the Ithaca Journal the students of law in Cornell University 
were pleased and profited by the lectures of Judge Alfred C. Coxe. '68. 
" Not only does the learned lecturer add eloquence to his clear, forcible lan- 
guage, but he also illustrates his points by examples drawn from events which 
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— Hon. William H. DeWitt, '75, of Butte City, has been elected associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Montana. 

— Samuel P. Burrill, '85, heretofore editor of the Yates County Repub&can^ 
is now associate editor of the Buffalo Express, 

— Hon. Charles J. Knapp, '66, is doing effective work in congress as a 
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— Rev. Albert B. Robinson, '68, has been appointed permanent clerk of 
the Buffalo Presbytery, to succeed Rev. Dr. RuFUS S. Green, '67, removed to 
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— Among the census enumerators for Oneida county are Lotus N. South - 
WORTH, '79, Utica, Edgar C. Morris, '89, Hamilton College, and Howard 
E. Miller, '93, Deansville. 

— Prof. Herbert M. Hill, '79, formerly of the Watertown High School, 
who began as a lecturer in the Buffalo Medical College, has been promoted to 
the Chair of Chemistry and Lexicology. 

— Rev. George Hodges. '77, Rector of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
sailed for Europe, June 17, by the steamship ilm<;iM, of the Guion line, expect- 
ing to return the last week in September. 

—At the Commencement of Knox College, the address before the Christian 
Associations was delivered, Sunday evening, June 8. by Rev. Dr. Herricr 
Johnson, '57, of McCormick Seminary, Chicago. 

— Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, '57, is editor of *' The One Gospel; or the 
Combination of the Narratives of the Four Gospels in one Complete Record." 
Published by the Baker and Taylor Co., New York. 

— Invitation cards have been issued for the marriage of Charles A. Gardi- 
ner. '80, of New York City, and Alice May Driggs. daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Driggs, of Mexico, N. Y., on Thursday. June 26, 1890. 

— An exhaustive paper in the Central Law Journal oi St Louis, on '* The 
Modem Law of Courtesy." by George Lawyer. '85. of New York City, con- 
tains much curious l^al lore that will be entertaining to laymen. 

— John E. Frost, '70, of Topeka, Kansas, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of land commissioner of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Co. 
The headquarters of the Land Department will be at Topeka, as heretofore. 

— The German Reader, by Prof. H. C. G. Brandt, '72, has been introduced 
as a text-book in twenty-six academies and high schools and twenty-two colleges, 
including Princeton, Rutgers and Yale. The publishers are AUyn and Bacon, 
Boston. 

— Last March, Charles M. Fay, '62. of Chicago, suffered a very heavy loss 
in the burning of the wood- working factory at Petoskey, Mich. It was the 
largest and finest plant of its kind in the world. The factory will be rebuilt, 
its proportions larger and fairer than before. 

— At the Baccalaureate services of the Delaware Literary Institute, June 15, 
the sermon was preached by Rev. Prof. A. S. Hoyt, '72; and the Baccalaure. 
ate sermon was preached for the Seniors of Temple Grove Seminary, in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, of Saratoga, June 8, by Rev. James Eslls, '87. 
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— WiLLARD M. LiLLiBRiDGE, '69, has been appointed city counselor of 
Detroit, by Mayor Pingree. The appointment is emphatically a case where the 
office sought the man, and will find in him an able, conscientious worker, who 
will bring to his new duties the purpose to discharge them with strictest fidelity. 

— James B. Parsons, '86, for four years a faithful and skillful teacher in the 
Clinton Grammar School, has been called to the Pingry Institute, in Elizabeth, 
N. J., where he will assist Rev. E. W. Lyttle. '78, as the successor of Frank 
H. RoBSON, '87, now headmaster of the classical department of Blairstown 
Academy, at Blairstown, N. J. Principal I. O. Best, '67, has been fortunate 
in securing Clarence J. Geer, '90, as the successor of Mr. Parsons in the 
Clinton Grammar School. 

— Robert Black, '87, still remains in charge of Boyden Observatory at 
Wilson's Peak on the summit of Siena Madre, Los Angeles Co., California, 
where ** Subhmi feriat 'sidera vertice*' Edward S. King, '88, who was with 
Mr. Black during the winter, has relumed to his astronomical work in the 
observatory at Cambridge, Mass. 

— Frank B. Severance, *88, fpr the past year principal of the Union School 
in New Hartford, has been appointed principal of the Mexico Academy, to 
succeed Principal Warren D. More, '88. who will enter Auburn Seminary. 
It is expected that Eddy R. Whitney, '89, will remain in Mexico Academy as 
the assistant of Principal Severance. 

— Among the eminent divines appointed by the General Assembly to mature 
and report a revised creed for the Presbyterian Church are: Rev. Dr. Thomas 
S. Hastings, '48, president of Union Theological Seminary; Rev. Dr. Her- 
RICK Johnson, '57, of McCormick Theological Seminary, and Rev. Dr. Willis 
T. Beech ER, '58, of Auburn Theological Seminary. 

— Many friends of Rev. Joseph A. Adair, '84. will rejoice to hear of his 
election to the professorship of Christian Evidences and Ethics in Hanover Col- 
lege, Indiana. Since his graduation in '84, three years of study in Lane Semi- 
nary and a pastorate of three years in Portland, Ind., have broadened his prep- 
aration for the educational work he is now to undertake. 

— Rev. Dr. David A. Holbrook, '44, of the Sing Sing Classical and Mili- 
tary School, will spend the coming three months in Europe, with his wife, his 
only daughter, and Principal B. Dwight Holbrook, '75, of the Morgan School, 
in Clinton, Conn. All the enjoyment that comes to Dr. Holbrook from his 
transatlantic experiences will be multiplied in the rejoicing of uncounted friends 
and former pupils. 

— Eastward the star of learning takes its way, and Olivet College, at Olivet, 
Mich., gains a competent teacher by the election of Professor George A. 
Knapp, '84, to its chair of Mathematics and Astronomy. After his two years 
of approved experience in Park College, there will be no doubt of his brilliant 
success at Olivet. He will find there a companionable Delaware county col- 
league in Prof. Stewart Montgomery, '65. 

— According to the Ithaca Journal the students of law in Cornell University 
were pleased and profited by the lectures of Judge Alfred C. Coxe. *68. 
'* Not only does the learned lecturer add eloquence to his clear, forcible lan- 
guage, but he also illustrates his points by examples drawn from events which 
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are daily under the students* eyes, so that the profoundest principles of law are 
comprehended with accuracy and ease. Seldom does so entertaining a lecturer 
on any subject come to the university." 

— Prof. Calvin N. Kendall, *82, for four years superintendent of schoob 
in Jackson> Mich., has accepted a similar position in East Saginaw, Mich., 
where his salary will be $2,400, with the oversight of one hundred teachers. 
The departure of Superintendent Kendall will cause deep regret in the city of 
Jackson. Five years ago he began his work there as principal of the high 
school, and in one year was promoted to the office of superintendent. His 
organizing and executive gifts have proved to be of the highest order. 

— Rev. Daniel A. Ferguson, '71, of Hammond, preached on May 18th, a 
sermon in review of his fifteen years of labor in that churclu Death had reaped 
a large harvest, but others had come to fill their places and cany on the good 
work. The discourse was a very impressive one. The local paper says: ** Ham- 
mond is Mr. Ferguson's first pastorate, and it only remains to be added that in 
the long list of able and successful pastors that have served this church none 
have held a higher place in the affections of his people and the community gen- 
erally than. the present pastor.*' 

— The illustrated sketch of Hamilton College, by Rev. Charles E. Aluson, 
'70, in the UmuefsUy Magaune for April, is much commended by a correspond- 
ent, who writes that " the shadows of the faces of these good men are all the 
more attractive because the men themselves have passed within the veil, or are 
rarely seen on the outer side of it. And with me, at least, the pleasures of 
memory are quite equal to the pleasures of ^ imagination, and partake of charms 
that are not always experienced in the pleasures of hope. The words of Web- 
ster are well known: ' i'he past, at least, is secure.' To look upon the faces of 
Albert Barnes and Joel Porter renews the past of fifty years ago." 

— President Charles E. Knox, '56, of the German Theological Seminary at 
Bloomfleld, N. J. , reports a gradual increase of students. The seminary opened 
with four students in 1869, had less than twenty up to 1873, an average of 
twenty-four from 1873 ^^ 1885. increased to thirty in 1888, and has now reached 
thirty-six. The prospects are good for further increase. A Bohemian and an 
Italian have applied for admission during the year, and the question of admit- 
ting foreign nationalities other than the German is under consideration. The 
current expenses of the year have been met without deficit and the floating debt 
of $7,000 paid off. It has a Theological and an Academic Department and a 
seven years' course of study. 

—Eli A S. YoOTCHOFF, '77, one of the many who were generously aided by 

the late William D. Walcott, while students in college, writes from Sofia, 

(capital of Bulgaria) to the Utica Herald : 

*' Without regarding my nationality or my religious convictions, Mr. Walcott 
was pleased to help me in my efforts to finish the courses of study in Whites- 
town Seminary and Hamilton College, and thus to prepare myself for usefulness 
in my country. The noblest feature of his benevolence was his fatherly con- 
duct and counsels. Though a stranger he made me feel at home in his home, 
and the memory of good will and kindness I have received from him and his 
family was my greatest consolation and ioy during the thirteen years since I 
have returned to Bulgaria. Among my eight years experience in the United States 
of America his Christian spirit and life have ever stood before me as standards 
of high character and most worthy incentive.'* 
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— In the Rome Sentinel^ Albert R. Kessinger, '88, tells the truth about 

athletic sports in college: 

** For two years Hamilton College has taken the pennant of the New York 
State Inter-CoUegiate Athletic Association. Her success at Syracuse on Friday 
is the second reward of careful training and vigorous effort in athletic matters. 
Within the past few years there has been an increased interest in such sports 
and, whatever may be the cause, it is conceded that the standard of average 
scholarship has, at the same time, been raised. There are those who consider 
athletics an unimportant factor in college life, but their number is lessening. 
The Hamilton base-ball nine has made a good record, and one in which it can 
take a great deal of just pride from the fact that it allows no hired professional 
players, matriculated for the sole purpose of ball-playing — players who are stu- 
dents only in name, to carry off undeserved honors for the institution. The 
practice of securing this outside aid is in vogue in several institutions, and serves 
to place athletics in disrepute. It is even true that such deceit is sanctioned 
and aided by members of the faculties of some colleges. However, the honors 
so gained are empty, and can carry with them little satisfaction to the winners." 

— Hon. WiLLARD A. Cobb, '64, of the Lockport yourmal^ speaks the words 

of sober wisdom that are becoming to one of the University Regents : 

'While there may be a prompt and superficial endorsement of the Harvard 
proposition to shorten the higher educational course to three years, we doubt if 
It will meet with favor upon reflection and especially with those most competent 
to properly judge. Undue haste and breaking down of old lines and methods ; 
too great leeway to the student in eclectic directions and a general subordination 
of scholarship to the misnamed athletic craze of the hour, is working harm to 
our educational interests. This is doubtless an age of progress, but that is no 
valid argument why it should be also made an iconoclastic age for the meje sake 
of seeing how far destruction mav be carried. The colleges and universities 
that have the good sense and stamina to resist the present deluge which can only 
result in sweeping away all the old and valued landmarks ; that cling to their pre- 
scribed courses and lay the educational foundation strong, deep and enduring — 
such' institutions may not shine iust now but they will by and by when their 
position is better appreciated through results. A good many commendable 
things are unfortunately quite taken off their feet nowadays by tidal waves 
which ebb only to flow disastrously back. Our educational system should not 
be thus jeopardized.'* 

—At the Auburn- Hamilton reunion, held in Saratoga, Thursday evening. 
May 22, the Hamilton Alumni were represented by Rev. Or. Henry Kendall, 
40, of the Board of Home Missions; Rev. Dr. H. A. Nelson, '40, of Phila- 
delphia; Rev. Dr. A. J. Upson, '43, Glens Falls; Rev. Dr. Henry Darling, 
Amherst, '43; Rev. Chalon Burgess, '44, Silver Creek; Horace B. Siixi- 
MAN, Un., '46; Rev. Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, '49, of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; Rev. E. R. Davis, '51, Chicago; Rev. Dr. T. B. Hudson, '51, Clinton; 
Rev. A. L. Bentx>n, '56, Montrose, Pa.; Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, 
Chicago; Rev. Dr. Albert Erdman, '58. Morristown, N. J.; Judge A. J. 
NORTHRUP, '58, Syracuse; Rev. T. F. Jessup, '64, Boonville; Rev. D. W. 
BiGELOW, '65, Utica; Rev. O. H. Elmer, '65, Crookston, Minn.; Rev. H. H. 
Kellogg, '66, Windham; Rev. Dr. W. B. Lucas, '66, Meridian; Rev. Dr. M. 
D. Kneeland, '69. Titusville, Pa.; Rev. D. E. Finks, '70, Brooklyn; Rev. E. 
W. Abbey, '71, Hamilton, O.; Rev. C. F. Goss, '73, Chicago; Rev. J. J. 
C0WLE8, '75, Adams; Rev. C. H. Van Wie, '74, Melrose; Rev. Robert 
McLean, '76, Grant's Pass, Oregon; Rev. E. P. Salmon, '78, Knowlesville; 
G. T. Church, '80, Saratoga; Rev. S. E. Persons, '81, Boulder, Col.; Prof. 
£. N. Jones, '82, Saratoga; Rev. M. H. Gardner, '84, Gloversville; Rev. 
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Thomas Turnbull, '84, Pomeroy, O. ; Rev. James Eklls, '87, Saratoga. A 
good number of the Honorary Alumni were also present, viz.: Rev. J. S. 
Bacon, Coming; Rev. Dr. James Gardner, Gloversville; Prof. Darwin G. 
Eaton, Brooklyn; Col. David F. Ritchie, Saratoga; Prof. N. T. Cla&k, 
Canandaigua; Rev. Dr. J. J. Porter, Phelps. 

Prof. T. G. Darling, D. D., of the Auburn Seminary filled the chair of toast- 
master to perfection, and was especially happy in the introduction of the 
speakers. A pleasant feature of the occasion was the roll-call by Dr. Kneeland. 
Each gentleman as his name was called rose, gave his class, present residence 
and occupation. 

Dr. F. F. Ellinwood, secretary of the board of foreign missions, responded 
wittily for the seminary, holding that his training in three seminaries. Lane, 
Auburn and Princeton, made it possible for him to judge fairly of the advan- 
tages of Auburn. 

President Darling of the college, who had come on especially for the banquet, 
brought a greeting hearty and cheery, for all of old Hamilton's sons and for the 
sons of that cherished sister, Auburn. He held, with a western judge, that the 
peculiarity of Hamilton and Auburn men is that they have something to say and 
always say it well. The relation of Hamilton College to the ministry of the 
Presbyterian church is close and extensive. The great majority of the clergy 
to-day come from the smaller colleges. During the past year Hamilton's grad- 
uates in the theological seminaries numbered thirty-one, proportionately more 
than the combined representations of Harvard, Yale, Amherst and Williams. 
Hamilton Collie has given more clergymen to the synod of New York than any 
other college in the country, and is yearly preparing more men for the church 
than any other, with barely one exception. In conclusion he paid a warm trib- 
ute of praise to Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Colonel Ritchie responded for *' Wicked Saratoga" m a humorous vein. His 
satire was both trenchant and entertaining, He closed by a happy reference to 
the agreeable relations existing between Saratoga and Hamilton College. The 
clerical listeners showed their appreciation of the good points made by frequent 
and generous applause. 

It was a source of regret to all that Dr. Herrick Johnson, who was down on 
the program for a talk on the ''Relation of College and Seminary," was obliged 
to withdraw to attend another meeting <ind the fruitful theme was left untouched. 
A letter from Prof. Bcecher of the seminary was read by Dr. Kneeland. He 
held that the two institutions, judged by their fruits, must arouse the pride of 
every alumnus. 

M. D. Edwards of St. Paul, spoke eloquently of the "Seminary in the West," 
and was followed by the Hon. H. B Silliman of Cohoes, on the ^'Hon- 
orary Alumni." He told why he, a graduate of Union, had become a trustee 
and warm supporter of Hamilton. It was because the latter institution had 
done so much for Presbyterian education. The facts stated by President Dar- 
ling were sufficient to compel the respect and support of every Presbyterian. 

Dr. Upson who has been in ill health for three years, spoke to the toast, 
"Looking Backward." None who heard him will soon forget his feeling and 
felicitous remarks. Certainly no alumnus could escape the contagion of the pro- 
fessor's abounding enthusiasm. Other speakers were Dr. Kendall, secretary of 
the board of home missions, and Dr. Charles F. Goss of Chicago. 
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— Thus far no end has been reached of the inflow of classical books to the 
library of Hamilton College from Judge Charles H. Truax, '67, of the 
superior court of New York city, and they are books of perennial inspiration, that 
bring joy and helpful strength to the classical student. One of the rarest of the 
valuable books presented by Judge Truax is a well-preserved copy of the famous 
Aldine edition of the Idyls of Theocritus, published at Venice in 1495, as indi- 
cated by this Latin inscription at the end: ** Impressum Venetiis characteribus 
ac studio Aldi Manucii Romani, cum gratia, &c., MCCCCXCV. Mense 
Februario." This is the oldest printed edition of Theocritus, and though the 
type is more heavily faced than that now used, it makes a handsome page. 
'* Good glory comes to men from the Muses,'* and the Aldine Theocritus gets 
a generous installment of good glory from the prolific muse of Prof. Clin- 
ton ScoLLARD. '81, singing in a land but newly discovered by Columbus, 
while Manutius, the enterprising scholar, was setting his newly invented Greek 
type in the printing office of Venice. 

In the New YoiV Independent for April 17 we find these riiymes, '* On a Copy 
of Theocritus:" 

Theocritus, we love thy sone. 
Where thyme is sweet and meads kre sunny; 

Where shepherd swains and maidens throng. 
And bees Hyblean hoard their honey. 

Since ancient Syracusan dajrs 

It year by year has grown the sweeter; 
For year by year life's opening ways 

Run more in prose and less in meter. 

And than this quarto, vellum-clad, 

Tou could not wish a rarer setting; 
Beholding, you must still be glad, 

If you behold without forgetting. 

Manutius was the Printer's name — 

( A Publisher was then unheard of )— 
A fellow of some worthy fame. 

If history we take the word of. 

Think when its pages first were cut. 

And eager eyes above them hovered; 
Our prounest dwelling was a hut — 

America was just discovered ! 

Then Venice was indeed a queen, 

And taught the tawny Turk to fear her; 
Now has she lost her royal mien, 

And yet we could not hold her dearer. 

Betwixt these covers there is bound 

A charm that needeth no completion; 
A golden atmosphere is found 

At once Sicilian and Venetian. 

So, while our plausive song we raise 
And hail the bard whose name is famous. 

Let us for once divide the bays. 
And to the Printer cry: Laudamus t 
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NECROLOGY. 

CLASS OP 1855. 

Andrew Shuman, son ^f Jacob and Mary [Whiitler] Shuman, was bom in 
Manor. Lancaster Co., Pa., Nov. 8, 1830. In 1845 ^c entered the office of 
the Union and Sentinti of Lancaster, Pa. , as a printer's apprentice. At the 
age of 18 he removed to Auburn, N. ¥., and was associated with Thniiow 
Weed Brown in publishing the Cayuga Chief, In 1849 he began his prepeim- 
tion for College in the Clinton Liberal Institute, of which Rev. Dr. Thomas J. 
Sawyer was principal. While in college he worked as a printer during his 
vacations and holidays, in Auburn, Syracuse and Utica. He won a priae et 
the end of his freshm^'U year for an essay on "The Relations Between Elocu- 
tion and Oratory,*' and a prize at the end of his sophomore year for an essay OQ 
" The Comparative Advantages of the Pulpit and the Bar as Fields of Oratory." 
Previous to graduation he was invitttd to take the editorial management of the 
Syracuse DaiJy Journal. This position he held until July I, 1856, when he 
accepted a call to the editorship of the Chicago Evening Jnumal, In Mardip 
1878, Mr. Shuman was made president of the Evening Journal Qova^MXiy^ and 
held this office until his death. May $• i^QO. In 1864 Mr. Shuman was 
appointed Penitentiary Commissioner for the state of Illinois, and held this 
office for five years. In 1878 he was elected Lieutenant Governor of Illinois, 
when Shelby M. Cullom was elected Governor. Mr. Shuman was married in 
1855 <Lt Ovid.N. v., to Lucy B. Dunlap, the daughter of Joseph Dunlap, a prom- 
inent farmer of that place. The family residence has been at Evanston since 
1867. Aside from his editorial labors. Mr. Shuman had, at various times, con- 
tributed to different publications. In 1875 he wrote a tale of some length as a 
continued story for the Journal, As soon as the last chapter was publbhed W. 
B. Keen, Cooke & Co. asked his permission to publish it as a book, and issned 
it in neat form with the title : "The I^oves of a Lawyer." A third edition of 
this little book has recently l)een printed. The last effort from his pen, outside 
of the Journals editorial pages, was a paper read before the Evanston Philo- 
sophical Association on " The Conflict Between Science and Religion," and 
subsequently published in the Tribune. He had a modest man's dread of 
appearing in public, and rarely accepted an invitation to lecture. In 1 857, 
however, he delivered a lecture before the Chicago Commercial College on 
*' Newspaper Life." In 1864 he addressed the graduating class of the North- 
western Ladies' College of Evanston on "After-College Life." In 187 1 he 
gave a public lecture on '* Crimes and Criminals," before the Evanston Philo- 

souhical Association. The last article that Mr. Shuman wrote was printed in 
The Journal of Monday afternoon. It was signed by him, and was on the 
death of Senator Beck. 

Two years ago last January Mr. Shuman ceased active editorial work on The 
Journal and confined his attention mostly to his duties as president of The 
Journal Company. 



MARRIED. 

Jones— Baker. — On Wednesday, June 18, 1890, in St. John's Church. Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, by the Rev. E. Folsom Baker, '52, of Cold 
Spring Harbor. Mr. John Henry Jones and Miss Helen Folsom, daughter 
ot the officiating rector. 
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FREDERICK II. AND FREDERICK III. 
CLARK PRIZE ORATION. 

^, T TNIVERSAL histor>', the history of what man has accom- 
U plished in this world, is at bottom the history of the 
great men." Nowhere is this fact more clearly illustrated than 
in the history of Germany. Her condition in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, can be written in two sentences: 
Prussia for Frederick II., Frederick III. for United Germany. 
These were the policies of the two rulers: The one conserva- 
tive, the other liberal; the one despotic, the other constitu- 
tional. Frederick II. aimed at the aggrandizement and glor>'^ 
of Prussia for his own fame. Frederick III. planed and 
strengthened a united Germany in which self and Prussia were 
swallowed up. Great is the conqueror, but greater the patriot; 
great are the Caesars and Napoleons, but greater the Gam- 
bettas and the Washingtons. 

•*The princes of the house of Hohenzollern become soldiers 
almost from the cradle.'' Frederick II. and Frederick III. 
vere both great generals. Rossbach Leuthen, and Liegnitz; 
Sadowa, Weissenburg and Worth have placed them foremost 
among military leaders. Yet, in their notions of war they 
differed. With Frederick the Great war was' a passion. His 
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impetuosity, his ambition, his craving for fame, kept thisi 
passion alive demanding its gratification. The weakness of 
his neighbors aroused his covetousness; their hatred of him. 
kindled his desire for revenge. These circumstances together 
with a tireless energ>' and almost super-human activity^ 
created in him a thirst for war, akin to the lion's thirst for 
blood. Frederick III. was a man of peace. To him war was. 
a necessary evil; but when the welfare of the fatherland 
demanded war, he was the first in the field. Quick in action^ 
firm of purpose he led his armies to battle and to victor^-.. 
The campaigns in Bohemia and France planned by the great 
"Silent Strategist,*' escecuted by the energetic crown prince„ 
could not but be successful, and to these Germany owes her 
present unity. Such were the contrasts and similarities in. 
the two characters. Both were rigid disciplinarians: yet the 
authority of the one found response in fear and terror; the 
other inspired his followers with love and devotion. 

The superior quality of statesmanship is marked in the two 
rulers. Both were profound students of politics, both keen, 
observers of the times; but the political record of the one is a 
model of upright policy; that of the other is marred by intrigue 
and selfishness. As a statesman Frederick II. showed the 
greater tact. The recently published diary shows him to be 
the directing power in the negotiations between Prussia and 
the other German powers: negotiations which resulted in the 
unification of Germany. Skilful in diplomacy his travels and 
special missions established the friendliest international rela^ 
tions. Frederick the Great's reign was despotic. A suspi- 
cious watchfulness of all about him shattered the confidence 
of his subordinates, weakened the government in all its 
branches, aroused the ill-will of his neighbors whom he made 
no attempt to conciliate. His breach of treaty with Austria's 
Empress has left an ineffaceable stain upon his political career. 

As rulers, the ability of the one was proved by years of 
administration; three short months were allotted to the other. 
Yet the latter' s policy, his influence upon the government, 
his popularity among his people together with his strength of 
character and executive ability, presaged for him a brilliant 
future. Frederick the Great considered only the people's duty 
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rtoward himself; the crown prince considered only his duty to 
the people- Both were independent rulers; the independence 
of the one sprang from an opinion of his own greatness; that 
of the other was the independence of a firm and skilful 
administrator. King Frederick cramped the govermental 
system of Prussia. Being his own premier, treasurer and 
minister of justice, the chiefs of departments became mere 
figure-heads. Emperor Frederick gathered about him trusty 
<:ounselors, vested authorty in able officials and to-day Ger- 
many is reaping the benefit of his wise policy. 

In their personal characteristics the two men stand in 
marked contrast. Look first, at their outward appearance! 
It attracted the attention of all observers. Frederick the Great 
— so bent and deformed that they called him "Crooked Fritz,'* 
^ait shambling and awkward^ voice shrill and rasping, 
shrewdness, suspicion and unrest expressed in his features, 
garments threadbare and untidy, became the ready subject of 
caricattu-e- Frederick III. — of straight and stalwart figure, 
manly and noble bearing, his countenance beaming with 
generosity and frankness, was the object of universal admira- 
tion. 

In tireless energy, in firmness and decision, in their faith 
in the divine right of kings, both possessed the traditional 
qualities of the house of HohenzoUern, Beyond this they 
differ. Their early training directed their minds in different 
channels: moulded their natures into different fca'ms. Fred- 
erick the Great, reared under the narrow system of a military 
education,* lacked intellectual broadness. His father's severity 
made him the impetuous man that he was. Calmness and 
deliberation were unknown to him, and had he not been gifted 
with wonderfully keen and accurate judgment, his impulsive- 
ness would have been his ruin. Unmannerly, ungenerous, 
misanthropic, he kept himself aloof from his most trusted 
subjects. His unrelenting sarcasm and malicious delight in 
ridiculing others, made wounds that never healed. His do- 
mestic life was unpleasant. Married to a woman he did not 
love, the home-circle exerted no softening influence over his 
harsh and stem nature. One of his greatest failings was 
his lack of national spirit. He was wholly French in his 
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considering the limited areas of the Old World, when the 
scene shifts to the mighty realms which embrace America's 
choicest part, the problem increases in difficulty. 

We are not a people of the sea, a people of the plain, nor a 
people of the mountains. We are all of these. We have a 
Scandinavia in our north-east; and some drops of Viking blood 
still swell the veins of the New Englander, who is as adven- 
turous as his Norse and Saxon ancestors. A score of Switzer- 
lands nestle among our great mountain systems. The milder 
beauty of Southern Europe finds its equal in the western 
slopes of the Sierras. Empires of wealth might be formed 
from the Mississippi valley alone; and neither Turk nor 
Cossack ever roved through raalms less broken by natural 
barriers than do our rangers and cowboys of the far West. 
But while the magnitude of our area and the variety of our 
topography must cause endless differences within our borders, 
there are certain elements of position and geography which 
cencern the whole, and which must in some measure determine 
our history. 

Our relative position is in itself an earnest of future glor>'. 
The poet gave birth to no mere fancy when he sang of the 
westward journey of the Muse. The star of Empire follow^ 
the heaven tly bodies in their course; and although it has stood 
still over various favored spots between the Euphrates and the 
Thames, yet the trend of events indicates that it must even- 
tually fade from the skies of the Old World, to shed its kindly 
beams upon the New. 

Again, we are on what may be called the line of greatest 
progression. We are in the North Temperate Zone, which 
holds in her ample embrace well-nigh the entire culture and 
advancement of humanity. Across the Atlantic, slightly 
deflected northward by the gulf stream, yet in exactly the 
same latitude in regards climate, lie the powers of Europe, — 
the powers of the world; while over the broader sea to the 
west, an older civilization pursues an unbroken course. 

Not only are we in the zone of power and progress, but in 
the zone of freedom as well. Throughout the early ages, the 
centers of civilization were favored localities where luxuriant 
nature supplied the wants of man, and gave him leisure 
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for culture and reflection. Egypt and Ass3n*ia, Mexico 
and Peru have each witnessed the rise and fall of a 
peculiar civilization, but in every instance it was a civilization 
based upon absolutism, — a civilization whose corner stone 
was slavery; for the very conditions which promoted a life of 
idleness and ease made humanity cheap and the masses 
servile. 

The United States lies in that fortunate medium where the* 
energies of man are not wholly exhausted in his conflict with, 
nature; nor yet where plenty makes his labor of little account. 
Her soil will plentiously reward the tiller's toil; yet it is 
kindly rather than prodigal. Her summer season fosters the 
harvest with almost tropical fervor; while her winter teaches 
finigality and foresight in the consumption of nature's gifts. 
As a result, the land should breed a race of men as numerous 
as her vast resources would indicate, and cultiu-ed through a 
leisure resulting from honest labor; a race free and indepen- 
dent, rich in natural endowments, hardened by contact with 
nature's sterner moods, wise in nature's teachings, and above 
all confident in their own abilities; a race with brains to con- 
ceive and strength to execute g^eat designs, able to bind the 
country into a closer union with bands of steel and to erect 
noble edifices for the worship of God, but unfit to build 
palaces or heap up pyramids, — monuments to royal ambition 
and popular degradation. 

In this clime, man learns independence through trust in 
his own endeavors. In the tropics, the mind of man is 
enervated by the heat of an equatorial sun and awed by the 
vastness of his surroundings. Physical features, terrible 
in their might, overpower in him the faculties of rteason 
and analysis; thus teaching him to ascribe every unusual occur- 
rence to the machinations of an unknown, super-human power. 
Mountain ranges of stupendious magnitude, fathomless rivers 
which even sight cannot span, impenetrable forests where the 
very abundance of nature proves a ciu^e, fill him with a crush- 
ing sense of his own weakness. In the terrible beasts of prey, 
the serpents, and all monstrous forms of animal life, in the 
awful blast of the hurricane, in the glare of the lightning and 
the roar of the thunder, he sees the power of an invisible, malig- 
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nant genius. Before the dread approach of the earthquake, 
he is paralyzed with terror. All these featiu'es tend to debase, 
man's intellect and give undue prominence to the imagination. 

Amid far less imposing scenes is bom the child of the north. 
But nature, if less luxuriant, has proven more kind. She 
teaches man to rule, not to cringe. Here in the United States 
she has worked on no puny scale; yet her rivers may be 
bridged, her mountains scaled, her forests penetrated. Her 
wondrous beauty and richness, far from overawing, only incite 
to exploration and conquest. She developed in her red 
children a wonderful fertility of resource, a keenness and firm- 
ness unsurpassed; she gave to the pale face pioneer that spirit of 
dauntless energy and restless adventure for which he became 
famous the world over. The rock-bound coast which received 
the Pilgrim Fathers proved a fit school for the work of the 
future. Nature and man alike seemed hostile to the band of 
settlers. The soil was poor, the winter cold, the means of sub- 
sistence scanty. But stony soil and harsh climate, fierce beast 
and prowling savage gave the New Englander a battle for exist- 
ence, which sharpened his faculties and prepared him for the 
leading part he was to play in the struggle for American 
freedom. That inventive genius, that hardihood and self- 
reliance, that hopeful courage and iron constitution which 
made him at once such a power in Colonial councils and such a 
firm opponent to British regulars, all were fostered and 
developed by that steni-miened parent on whose bosom he 
was reared. 

The New Englander was not the only one who drew vigor 
from his surroundings. The phlegmatic Dutchman found 
mighty rivers to explore, vast empires of wealth to wrest from 
savage owners, wonderful opportunities for trafiic and com- 
merce; and awakening to the needs of the hour, his sluggish 
pulse quickened in accord to the wild music of the wilderness. 
That product of English luxur>^ and ease, the Cavalier of ' *01d 
Dominion,** threw off his cloak of leisure and indifference, to 
grapple with and overthrow the obstacles around him. The 
Scots and Huguenots of the Carolinas learned new lessons of 
hardihood and self-denial, while the fugitives who had gath- 
ered around Oglethorpe felt their spirits rise again to meet 
the demands of the New World. 
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A people who had conquered for themselv^es homes against 
such odds, would not tamely submit to the dictations of a 
foreign foe. When France attempted to draw the infant colo- 
nies into the folds of her Empire, she met with a response 
which runied forever the hopes of Catholic supremacy in 
America. No appeal from England was needed to arouse 
Colonial patriotism. The farmers and hunters of the country 
easily adapted themselves to the exigencies of war, and proved 
a match alike for savage cunning and European discipline. 
A few years later, that spirit of promptness in action and per- 
severance under difficulties which the Colonists acquired 
through generations of American life, was made manifest, 
when a narrow minded Parliament, and an obstinate king 
attempted to violate the laws of justice and inherited right. 
There was no hesitation when hesitation would have been 
fatal; no discord when discord might have meant death. 
Submission to the Stamp Act, the landing of tea in Boston 
harbor, would have changed the history of America, and the 
modern world. 

But the men to whom the management of affairs was en- 
trusted, were trained in a mighty school of courage; taught 
to recognize a danger and to cope with it. That same spirit 
of the soil animated the Colonists for the struggle. It sounded 
in the voices of Adams and Otis under the very shadows of 
the British standards; it pointed the keen wit of Franklin on 
the floor of the British Parliament; it thundered at Philadelphia 
in the shout of a new bom nation. Its strengthening influ- 
ence was felt all through the war. It helped to raise up the 
commanders and statesmen from the ranks of the people, 
whose heroism and wisdom were worth armies to the patriot 
cause. It showed itself in the "Minute Men," in the "Green 
Mountain Boys,** in the "Virginia Rifflemen.'* It prompted 
a fiery enthusiasm on the day of battle, and inspired a hopeful 
courage in the hour of defeat. It was active on the march to 
Quebec, during the winter at Valley Forge, wherever seem- 
ingly unsurmountable obstacles were to be overcome, or a 
seemingly invincible foe was to be vanquished. The American 
orator was more fearless, the American soldier more enduring, 
because of the struggle which physical conditions had imposed 
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on the American settler. Thus plainly do we see the influence 
which their warfare with nature's forces had upon the charac- 
ters of our ancestors and upon the early history of our country. 
Throughout all the agitations and con\^Lsions of the Revo- 
lution, there was present the inflexible hand of nature's law* 
Man sought to overturn this law, wTestled with it, and his vain 
hopes were shattered. Parliament, sitting in state in an Island 
Kingdom, claimed the right to make laws and le\^ taxes, as 
a representative of a part of the British nation three thousand 
miles away. Its leaders designed for the Colonies a position 
with regard to the mother country' similar to that of Ayrshire 
or Cornwall. But the Great Architect of the globe had 
decreed otherwise. Between America and her oppressors rolled 
the Atlantic, a thousand-leagued barrier to the British might 
and British tyranny. Parliament could no more legislate for 
the Colonies than bridge the lM*oad ocean which lay between 
them. For the United States was destined to a separate and 
individual growth, unhampered by the restrictions of any 
foreign power. Sooner or later the land must be free; and the 
English Lords only hastened the crisis by the their harsh and 
unjust laws. 

The influence of our geography did not cease with the war 
of independence, although its effects are there, perhaps, most 
evident. Through all subsequent histor>^ the same spirit of 
self-reliance can be traced. It presided at the convention of 
1787, when our constitution was framed; it is manifest in all 
the trials and dangers of later years. It fired the eloquence 
of Clay and Webster; it made possible a complete reconcilia- 
tion after the country had been con\ailsed by a great civil 
war. It is felt even now all over this great land; and it will 
be felt a long as the United States continue a nation. 

A most potent element of strength to our country lies in its 
comparative dimensions; in its great longitudinal extent com- 
pared to its width, north and south. Man tends to homo- 
geneity along certain parallels of latitude; while the traveler 
from north to south finds a marked diversity of character and 
custom. • This is the natural result of different extremes of 
food, soil and climate. Her dimensions have been claimed as 
one of the primary reasons for the permanence of the Roman 
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Empire. The United States has even a greater longitudinal 
breadth than Rome. While the variety of our climate neces- 
sitates some variety of character, nature has seemingly striven 
to oflP-set this tendency to diversity, by the location of our 
rivers and mountains, — he own means of communication and 
separation. The Rockies, the Alleghanies, the Sierras, all 
bave a like direction from north to south, dividing regions 
similar in salient features, but cementing sections which dif- 
ference of climate, soil and occupation tend to separate; and 
counteracting the disintegrating forces which threaten all 
extended nationalities. 

It is a- significant fact, that but one great internal convul- 
sion has menaced the integrity of our country; and this can 
be traced to the diversities of life and occupation which the 
magnitude of our territory occasions. The North and South 
are separated by no natural barriers of rivers or mountain 
ranges. They differ only in climate and soil, and the resul- 
tant diversity of habit, occupation and character. The one 
could utilize servile labor; and slavery became its comer- 
stone. The other found it unprofitable; and seeing only its 
evils, abandoned and condemned it. But the wisdom of a 
higher Power had so planned the physical formation of the 
country, that when the cause of liberty had triumphed, a 
reconciliation became possible between the opposing sections. 
Had a great mountain range extended along Mason and Dix- 
on's line, the United States might now be a union of the past; 
and two rival nations threaten each other across its barrier. 

In all our history, this same happy result of our geographi- 
cal conformation may be traced. Had the snow-capped moun- 
tains of the Pacific coast, with their rich mines of silver and 
gold, been placed on the eastern shore of the continent, our 
forefathers would have lacked their early hardy training. The 
eager, absorbing pursuit of wealth would have made them sor- 
did and avaricious. An aristocracy would quickly have been 
formed; the lower classes of the people would have become 
the slaves of the higher; and this land would have been not 
the refuge of liberty, but the home of tyranny and oppression. 
Again, had the colonists reached the vast plains of the Miss- 
issippi valley, before their habits were formed and their con- 
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stitutioiis hardened by generations of toil and battling with 
nature's forces, they might have become an agricultural and 
bucolic race, without ambition to conceive g^eat ideas, or 
physical or mental energy' to carry them into effect. But the 
same Divine Being whose mighty hand moulded the moun- 
tains and plains, foresaw the advantages to result from a cen- 
tury's struggle with a rocky soil, a rigorous climate, and a 
savage Indian foe; and trained them through their geographi- 
cal environments into an earnest, sturdy race. 

Among all the grand systems of lakes, rivers, and mountains 
which have contributed to the formation of the nation's history, 
none have produced a deeper or more lasting effect upon ever>' 
part of its social and militar>' development than the Hudson 
river and its tributaries. 

Along the eastern shore of the continent the AUeghanies 
present an almost unbroken barrier between the Atlantic and 
the Mississippi valley. At one point, however, the mountains 
have been cleft asunder by some giant force; and through the 
narrow gorge thus formed, the waters of the Hudson find their 
way to the sea. Had but a single one of the beetling cliffs 
which overhang the river on both sides, been thrust across its 
channel, the course of events might have been as completely 
changed as the course of its waters. The Mississippi and St. 
Lawrence rivers would have become the natural channels of 
communication with the interior; and the nations who con- 
trolled these streams would have been masters of the continent. 

But the mission of the Hudson does not end in simply form- 
ing an outlet for the waters of New York state. On the north, 
it stretches an arm far up towards the St. Lawrence and Can- 
ada. On the west, the Mohawk, its chief tributary, leads 
through fertile plains almost to the great lakes; and forms an 
easy route to the prairies of the interior; Moreover, the table- 
lands of Central New York are one of the most remarkable 
water-sheds in the world. From their outward slopes, diverg- 
ing valleys and rivers furnish means of access to almost every 
part of the union. The water-ways of New York made the 
Iroquois the most powerful of Indian confederacies; the same 
water-ways in later years and under more civilized conditions, 
have made New York the Empire State. Up the Hudson, 
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along the banks of the Mohawk, has swept the stream of hu- 
manity which the nations of Europe have sent to our shores; 
and there it has divided; following the valleys, and has pene- 
trated every portion of the land. The unbroken stretches of 
level country are peculiarly adapted to the building of rail- 
roads and canals to accommodate travel and facilitate the 
transportation of merchandise. These advantages of position 
and geography have made New York state and the Hudson 
river the central point of control in both savage and civilized 
times. 

Not only in peace, but in war as well, have the mountains 
and valleys of New York exercised a controlling influence. 
They are the forts and redoubts, the trenches and outposts of 
nature's own handiwork, which dwarf, by comparison, the 
highest efforts of the genius of man. They taught the Iroquois 
the advantages of union; led to the foundation of that mighty 
confederacy; brought about the subjugation by piecemeal of 
the neighboring tribes; and finally caused the complete con- 
quest, by the six nations, of a large part of the country. In 
later years, during the war of the revolution, Central New 
York became the pivotal battle field. Patriots and British 
alike realized that on its possession depended the fate of the 
Colonies, snd when St. Leger abandoned the siege of Fort 
Stanwix and Burgoyne surrendered his sword to Gates on the 
heights of Saratoga, the independence of the land was virtu- 
ally decided. 

There is another river which has played no mean part in 
forming the nation's history, — the king of all rivers, — the 
Mississippi. Like a mighty giant emerging from the sea, 
like the spirit of liberty brooding over the land, it embraces 
in its far-reaching arms the most distant portions of the coun- 
tr>^ Within the grasp of its sinuous fingers lie Pennsylvania 
and Montana, Minnesota and Texas. It cleaves a continent 
in twain, and at the same time binds it in a closer bond of 
union. Dividing, it yet unites. The nation owes it no small 
debt of gratitude for assistance rendered during the civil war. 
This river formed a pathway by which the nation's troops 
pierced the heart of the confederacy; and its gunboats, 
following the rivers tortuous course, cut the Southern states 
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in two, and conquered them separately. At the close of the 
rebellion, the Mississippi once more became the generous 
friend of the North and South alike; and is even now enrich- 
ing many a southern city through the commerce carried on 
by means of its waters. 

The geographic isolation of the United States, which has been 
her salvation in the past, will, we believe, prove her safeguard 
in the ftiture. Far distant from the so-called g^eat powers of 
Europe, uninfluenced by the broils and contentions of the 
Old World politics, she will continue in a growth proportion- 
ate to her natural advantages. With no dangers to menace 
her from without, she is free to grapple with and overcome 
any internal troubles which from time to time may arise to 
threaten her peace and prosperity. No mushroom growth 
will be hers. Uniting in her population the various branches 
and families of the g^eat Ar>'an race, with a government 
whose conier stone is liberty, with a geography superior to 
that of any other nation, it would seem that a glorious future 
is in store for her. Judging from nature's standpoint, her 
future will be one of wealth and power, of \nrtue and equity, 
of self-reliance and independence; a future where all men are 
equal, where tyranny and oppression find no harbor, where 
God and the spirit of freedom rule supreme. 

George M. Weaver, '91. 



VICTOR HUGO, POET AND PATRIOT. 
CLARK PRIZE ORATION. 

In the old town of Besancon, amid the remnants of Roman 
architecture and the romance of the troubadours, in the year 
of grace 1802. a child was born, weak '*nigh unto death'' and 
christened Victor Hugo. This child, destined to a life of toil 
and glory, lived to advance and illustrate the lofliest ideals of 
humanity and patriotism. \'ictor Hugo, admired by the world 
and idolized by his people, was a poet of the nations and a 
patriot of France. 

In letters, he is among the foremost men of our century-. 
Perhaps no bard so young has wooed and won the mu.se or so 
long her favor kept, with songs as sweet and grand in age, as 
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in the romance and vigor of youth. For more than fifty 
years, his splendid genius illuminated the pages of French 
literature and placed its possessor with **the immortals" of the 
world. At fifteen a successful poet, at twenty-eight the leader 
of French Romanticism, at forty an academecian and at death 
supreme over all antagonism, his whole life was a continued 
battle against traditional restraint in literature. Possessed of 
a boundless imagination and an irrepressible longing for lib- 
erty, with daring hand he cast aside the rules and traditions 
of centuries and made the impulse of his poetic genius the 
law of its expression. 

The classicists and the court fiercely opposed him; but 
neither calumniation nor prejudice could deter the unbending 
purpose of his will. * 'Young France*' inspired by the spirit 
of the great poet, flocked around him. Gautier and Sainte 
Beuve echoed and emphasized the mandates of their leader. 
From the genius of Hugo, poetry and prose received new life 
and France a new literature. 

But freedom in poetic forms and choice of subjects was not 
all Victor Hugo longed for, nor was it entirely his end. There 
was all around him sin, and sorrow, and suffering. The 
people — ^his people — were in misery and want. His g^eat 
heart went out to them; and his great genius told their story. 
He sought to make * 'Liberty, Equality, Fraternity'' more than 
the rallying cry of an oppressed people; he strove to make 
them real, to teach the lesson, that human weakness needs 
human sympathy and that God blesses those who bless their 
kind with human love. "La Legende des Siecles" traces the 
development of man "from darkness to the ideal" and clothes 
him in the glory of celestial light. "Les Contemplations" 
w-eeps for the want of the weary and lowly, and throbs with 
the passion of aching hearts. 

The denouncer of selfishness and the scomer of avarice, he 
gave his verse in the aid of benevolence and philanthropy. The 
people were nearest his heart; he always sought to lift them 
to a higher plane; and Socialist though he became, his is "a 
verse which sets a crown on the head of a people and a brand 
on the face of a mob." 
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But his poetry never reaches its full grandeur until his 
literary genius is fired by his love of countr>% then it rises to 
the grandest heights of pathos and sublimity, of patriotism 
and of scorn. Even when an exile, he frightened the usurper 
on the tottering throne of France and kept alive the sinking 
hopes of millions. 

His patriotic poems proved that he who had been called 
the poet of women and of lovers was of a nobler type; that 
when "indignation added a brazen string to his lyre,'' he 
could make an Emperor writhe and rouse a people for a strug- 
gle to the death. **Les Chatiments" with righteous indigna- 
tion branded a roue's machinations against the liberties of 
France, as the selfish schemes of personal ambition; and 
**L'AnfteTerriple" told the story of the awful vengeance on 
the nation he misled. 

To-day at the mention of Victor Hugo's name, we tread the 
realms of romance and of poetry; and we forget the part he 
played as a patriotic hero. Yet all France knelt before him, 
not in homage to his genius, not because he seemed a second 
Shakespeare, but because the same love of country that thrilled 
the heart of the peasant was mighty in his soul and because 
for the integrity of his nation he was willing to do and die. 

While Hugo was always intensely loyal to France, his 
political activity began only when he had attained supremacy 
in letters. The royalist sympathies inculcated by his Vendean 
mother had slowly faded. His own nature had become more 
dominant and his love for liberty more positive and aggresive. 
For a time he upheld Louis Phillipe; but when his people 
rebelled, he joined the forces of the Republic. Then, fore- 
seeing the coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon, he raised his warn- 
ing voice, but in vain. The people were blinded by the 
glamour of a name; and Victcr Hugo was a fugitive with a 
price upon his head. Stripped of his fortune, slandered and 
exiled, his devotion to France never faltered. Driven from 
Belgium and Jersey, he at last found a resting place on the 
Island of Guernsey. Here almost within sight of his beloved 
country, he awaited the day of reckoning. At last it came. 
The iron heel of Germany crushed the government of Napo- 
leon the Little; and the Republic was proclaimed. The 
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patriot could return, France bleeding and torn called him; 
and the poet-patriot came. Again he trod the streets of Paris, 
rejoicing that once more his feet touched native soil and sor- 
rowing that Prance was trodden in the dust. 

Unsuccessful in his overtures for peace with the Germans, 
he issued a battle cry that rang thrpugh Paris from end to end. 
The citizens were strengthened by the heroism of their citizen 
leader. Encouraging the despairing city, giving the fruits of 
his genius to the starving poor, with touching consideration 
he bom a manly front, even while sorrow for his country was 
whitening his hair and furrowing his brow. No patriot has 
struggled more devotedly or scrificed more freely than did he: 
banished from the land he loved, he thundered from his exile 
home; and bidden to his country's rescue he risked his all to 
save it from a foreign foe. 

A few more years of service and Victor Hugo's active life 
was done. 

Elected again and again to the legislative bodies of his 
country, he ever kept before him the interests of all and boldly 
spoke his convictions no matter what the cost. 

After all the vicissitudes of a remarkably eventful life, 
Victor Hugo stands in the vision of the present, illumined by 
the magnificence of his transcendent genius and the glory of 
his patriotic heart. He was a man who put his faith in the 
people and never faltered. He let his hopes become his 
beliefs from the very intensity of his longings. He was ever 
a child, simple and confiding, and yet a man in the scope and 
tenacity of his mental grasp. 

A great poet, he yielded constantly to the sway of his 
imagination. He was so much a poet that his prose whether 
romance or history was infused with poetic imagination and 
his patriotism felt its influence. Yet it is the imaginative 
element fresh, vivid, which gives vigor and charm to his 
prose; and his patriotism was none the less lofty and true 
because it was poetic. 

Striving by different methods for human liberty, he has 
been taunted with inconsistency. His methods doubtless were 
erratic, but every word he has spoken, ev^er>' deed he has 
done, has been for the emancipation of the human race. His 
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motives were right; the means used legitimate; his achieve- 
ments are blessings. 

Republican France to-day believes that no nobler name 
than Victor Hugo's adorns the history of letters or of patrio- 
tism; and all the world recognizes his genius. 

In the last days of the May of 1885, through the thronged 
streets of Paris, there moved from the Arc de Triompe to the 
Pantheon of France, the modest "hearse of the poor'* and on it 
a plain and simple coffin. Before that coffin, marched the 
army of the Republic; and chariots laden with flowers bore 
the final offerings of a grief-stricken people. Behind it, in 
almost interminable array, were a thousand civic and political 
organizations and thousands upon thousands of the citizens 
of Paris, deputations from ev^er^' city and department of France, 
representatives from every continent and of every civilized 
nation; while hundreds of thousands thronged to gaze upon 
the solemn spectacle. 

No such assemblage ever mourned for statesman, conqueror 
or king. All France wept: the world was in sorrow — for Vic- 
tor Hugo, poet and patriot was dead. 

After more than four score years of song and sacrifice, with 
more than royal pageantry, in the city of his choice, by the 
people that he loved, the frail child of Besancon •was laid at 
rest, never more an "Exile from France." 

Walstein Root, '90. 



BROWNING'S SOLUTION OF THE RIDDLE MATERIALISM 

VERSUS IDEALISM. 

It has been said that every form of government contains 
within itself the elements in the germ of its own destruction. 
Equally but more profoundly, true is this of man. A being 
of wondrous complexity of nature, with a thousand tendencies 
the most contradictory, he is the greater enigma of the universe, 
the sphinx-riddle of the ages. Viewed on the most obvious 
side he is the noblest of the animal creation, endowed with 
g^eat desires and capacities for sense-enjoyment, and with 
abundant means fcr their gratification. In another aspect he 
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is greater than his present position, possessing desires and 
aspirations not to be satisfied by things of earth, but pointing 
to a future and higher stage of existence for their fulfillment. 
We must exclaim with Hamlet, "What a piece of work is 
man I how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculty ! * * 
* * in action how like an angel ! in apprehension how 
like a God !" How shall these fundamental contradictions 
be accounted for and reconciled into anything like a perfect, 
symmetrical whole ? 

The solution of this riddle has been the work of man in all 
lands and all ages. Always more or less has consistency 
been sought at the expense of comprehensiveness, by crowd- 
ing out some factors from their due place in the account. 
Some cry, *'What can we know of aught better than earth ? 
Let us make the most of to-day while it is ours. Eat, drink, 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die !'' And we have the 
Epicurean. Others feel that in the realm of spirit are the 
only objects worthy of pursuit, that things of sense are in 
their nature base, and will, if tolerated in the least, end in 
destruction; and looking down in pitying scorn upon the great 
crowd of pleasure-seekers, they exclaim, **Tliis multitude 
which know not the law are accursed !'* From the following 
of these extreme idealists come the ascetic, the mystic, and 
'the puritan. 

Poet, philosopher, and scientist have each contributed their 
share to the ultimate solution of the problem. In this age 
none have been more helpful to many earnest truth-seekers 
than Robert Browning. With human sympathies troad 
enough to embrace all mankind^ with eye keen to see clearly 
into the heart of things, and with utterance strong in intensity 
and boldness, he has betoken himself to the task of lifting 
men to a higher life. In his philosophy both matter and 
spirit have a place, each equally good in its own sphere. This 
life is but preparatory to a higher one to come. Man, the 
spirit, has been placed here, circumscribed by flesh, not as a 
hindrance, as say the idealists, but as a necessar>' means of 
highest development. He should rejoice, as being more allied 
to God than to the brutes, and make it his highest end to rise 
nearer to Him, always assured of success in the striving, for 
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'Tis not what man 
Does that exalts hini, but what man 
Would do," 

In this task nothing should be rejected as base, but all 
reverently accepted as holy. Spirit and flesh should mutually 
uplift and ennoble each other. 

"Let us not always say, 

Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole I** 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, 'All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more 

Now than flesh helps soul I" 

Thus he holds whatever of truth there is in the creed of 
both idealist and materialist. With the one he says, **Make 
the most of earth,'' but as a means, not an end. With the 
other he says, "In spirit is the only good,'* but in spirit made 
perfect through material tools. Not by casting down eeur 
weapons as too mean, fleeing to the security of the battlements, 
and thence calmly viewing the conflict; but by seizing what- 
ever weapon comes to hand, however seemingly inadequate, 
and boldly taking our place in the battle; — ^thus is wrong 
overcome and right enthrowned. 

AuRELiAN Post, *9i. 



JOHN BOYLE O'REILEY, 

In the list of absconders printed in the Police Gazette over 
twenty years ago is this eutr>': "No. 9843 Imperial Convict 
sentenced to twenty years, 9th of July 1866. Absconded 
from Convict Road party Bunbur>' i8th of September 1869." 

The man to whom this entr>' refers died five weeks ago and 
the tears of a nation that mourn him are as yet scarcely dried. 
An exile from the land of his birth and his love, a felen 
because he hated the oppressor, a true and loving son to the 
land of his adoption, a poet and a patriot, John Boyle O'Reiley 
is dead. With mighty asperations unfulfilled, with mighty 
hopes unrealized, with his life-work barel}' begun, he has gone 
to meet the eternal Judge and Father. 
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John Boyle O'Reiley was one whom not only the nation 
but the world may well mourn. As a patriot many are the 
hardships that he suffered for the land of his birth. As a poet 
he sang songs that won the hearts of men and turned their 
thoughts upward toward a higher ideal. As an orator he 
poured forth true natural eloquence drawn from a noble soul. 
As a joumalisl he was strong in his own convictions yet 
always recogtiized the truth that sincerity of thought and 
expression rather than pride of opinion or pride of statement 
should take the first place. But as a christian man is he 
especially to be admired. Never intolerant of other beliefs 
he was a strong adherent of the Roman Catholic Church. In 
every detail of his life he was the same, — honest, brave and 
pure. 

Though his whole soul was bound up in the cause of Ireland, 
he was too great-hearted not to hate wrong and injustice 
whenever he saw them and his sympathy and aid were ever 
for the oppressed. When the silent crowd passed before 
O'Reiley's coflSn in reverent awe they saw beside the shamrocks 
that lay upon his heart a wreath of palms, the tribute of the 
colored people of Boston. A fit tribute from an enslaved race 
to him who was ever the foe of the slave-driver. 

From men of every race, every creed, every rank comes a 
wail of giref for the beloved dead. America mourns her son 
not less loyal because his heart was with his mother country. 
The English speaking people mourn the brilliant light of 
their literary firmament thus extenguished ere it could reach 
its full brilliancy. But to Ireland, wronged, down-trodden 
Ireland the loss is bitterest. 

Weep, oh Erin, that Boyle O'Reiley has gone with his life 
work yet unfinished. Weep that while thou art yet under 
the yoke thy patriot strong to uphold and defend thee lies 
dead in a foreign land. Weep for thy loved son — and for 
thyself. 

But listen from himself come the words that shall comfort 
thee. 

*True singers can never: 
Their life is a voice of higher things unseen to the common eye 
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The truths and the beauties are clear to them. God's right and the 

human wrong . ^ 

The heroes who die unknown and the weak who are chaned and scorg- 

ed by the strong. 
And the people smile at the death-word, for the mj'slic voice is clear 
The singer who loved is always alive: we harken and always hear." 

P. M. Ward, 91. 



Editors' Table. 



OBITUARY. 

Died July the 19, 1890, Dr. Christian Henry Frederick Peters, for thirty- 
two years Director of Litchfield Observatory, Hamilton College. The 
funeral tribute of one of his associates on the College Faculty strikes a 
sympathetic chord in the heart of every student and alumnus, and we 
offer no apology for its appearance in the pages of the the Lit. 

*'It is not the time to attempt a formal analysis of Dr. Peters' character, 
or to make an estimate of his work and influence. We bring simply the 
tribute of our affection. He was our friend, simple and natural, true and 
affectionate. Bom of another race and language and land, he made our 
land his home. Trained in foreign schools, the habits of his youth and 
early manhood formed under different models and associations, he cher- 
ished this place, the memories and fellowships of this college life, with 
all the fervent love of the most loyal son of Hamilton. He was a wel- 
come guest in our homes, not a sick one but called forth his kindly 
interest, not a child but received his kindly notice. 

We shall miss him. Yonder look out of the heavens will know his 
form no more; no other to this generation can take the place of him 
whose life among us has been the history of the Litchfield Observatory^, 
and whose labors have made the name of Hamilton known in all civilized 
lands; but most of all we shall miss him in the closer ways of friendship 
the communings of heart with heart, the common daily ministries that 
make the sweetness and the worth of this earthly life. In the quiet and 
secluded atmosphere of College Hill, our roots and our branches have 
intertwined; and this sudden departure is a rude shaking of our life. To 
some of us life can never be the same again. Patiently and cheerfully 
and courageously we shall take up its duties; but the heart is filled with 
eager longings reaching forth to the gathering up of severed friendships. 

Beneath a frank and at times brusque manner Dr. Peters had a nature 
that combined to a singular degree gentleness with strength. He was 
strong in his local attachments. The observeratory, the campus, the 
college hill had gathered the atmosphere sofl sanctity. To him it was 
holy ground. He was deep and tenacious in his personal likings and 
attachments. Having but a brief and formal contact with the students 
in the way of instruction, few realize the personal interest that has fol- 
lowed the men who have left these walls the last thirty years. He had a 
manly shrinking from sentimentality, which lead him to a singular reti- 
cence as to his profoundest feeling. But not long ago at an alumni ban- 
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quet, where he was received with special honor, he used the most signifi- 
cant word in his vocabulary, in speaking of the sons of Hamilton: — ^he 
called them his stars. 

Dr. Peters had the simplicity of true greatness, the humility of genuine 
scholarship. He was patient with ignorance, willing to give minute 
information to honest inquiry, but he despised and abhorred with all the 
intensity of his manly nature any pretension of knowledge, any assump- 
tion of vain and superficial scholarship. He had the child-like spirit. 
Familiar as he was with universal truths, laying his touch daily upon the 
limits of human knowledge, he was cautious in the expression of belief, 
often refusing acquiescence to common religious dogma; but in his inmost 
heart I feel sure that he was reverent. He was ever open-hearted to new 
truth. He was teachable under all the messages of God in the sphere of 
his work He loved beautiful and simple and innocent things. He made 
the flowers his daily companions and our little ones went freely to his 
arms. He carried a certain unworldly spirit into his work. His nightly 
peering into the trackless spaces made him in a true sense a citizen of 
the universe, extended the narrow limits of the earthly years into "the 
limitless life of the eternal one. He therefore took no low and vacillat- 
ing and compromising course in his work. He could not stop to flatter 
and gain the praise of unworthy men. He was careful and conscientious, 
and sincere and courageous. He was not impatient for results or feverish 
to grasp the rewards of discovery. His thought was lofty and far reach- 
ing and he worked to his thought. He never seemed to think that the 
allotted **three score years and ten," were barely sufficient to begin the 
work that filled his mind. **How long will it take you to finish your 
work?" asked a friend to whom he was kindly showing his plan. "Oh! 
about two hundred years" he said with a quiet smile. His work shall go 
on. The last posture of our honored and beloved teacher, co-laborer and 
friend is prophetic of the future. We do not l>elieve that the trained 
capacity, the absorbing passion for larger truth, the treasures of know- 
ledge have gone to perish in the narrow house of the grave. If God wills 
with clarified vision with purified love, with faculties that shall never 
limit or hinder or per\'ert, but be the perfect instruments of the immortal 
spirit within, shall he study the works of God; and find more delight in 
the higher companionships and the wider unfoldings. And may God 
grant, that when our final summons comes, it may find us equally devoted 
to the work he has given us, — in the same obedient, eager, expectant 
attitude." 




FOOT BALL IN COLLEGE. 

Foot-ball is now one of the live interests of the College. The work of 

last spring has developed into a permanent association, which gives every 

»mise of an active, \4gorous life. The men who are candidates for 
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positions on the Eleven, have been doing hard work and shown a com- 
mendable spirit since College opened. The College itself has shown she 
is in earnest from the way in which the first call for money was met, and 
by an interest and enthusiasm which goes almost as far as good financial 
backing. That the Association may be self-supporting or nearly so, most 
of the games, both League and practice, will be played in Utica. Plainly 
it will be the duty of every college man to attend, if possible, all the 
League games and as many others as he can. Besides this, he should 
see that all his friends in Utica and vicinity are made acquainted with 
these facts, that they may take advantage of this opportunity for pleasure 
and profit. While we enter the race with confidence and hope, we must 
remember that this is o\xr first season, and that the game cannot be mas- 
tered in a few weeks. 

Should the * 'Eleven" meet with defeat at first, do not stand, hands in 
pocket, with wisdom written on your brow and drawl "I told you so." 

Each man on the **team" will do his best, and if that fails to win; then 
he deserves your praise and needs your sympathy a thousand-fold more 
than when successful. It is no pleasant thing to do the fighting, and if 
defeat come as it must come to some one, to get the kicking. 

Let every college man be loyal to himself, his college and the men who 
represent them, and Hamilton must lead. 



Thk discussion concerning a govening board for the student organiza- 
tion, which arose through the pages of the Lit. during last year, seems to 
have brought about a more liberal feeling and produced broader ideas 
in the College. With the entrance of a good freshman class, simultane- 
ously came the call for a coordinate faculty-student body that might 
draw nearer together the faculty and students and have a general over- 
sight of all matters pertaining to the general and common interests of 
faculty, students and College. 

That this plan met with the unanimous approval of the student body 
was seen in a mass meeting to which the matter had been referred. Since 
we are awaiting further developments, we cannot say just what will be 
the most feasible plan upon which to organize this body. However, it 
seems to be the prevailing opinion that the body should be thoroughly 
representative and have advisory jurisdiction only. This would be a 
marked advance toward the bettering of the College and yet could not in 
any sense be called self-government. What is wanted is something that 
will bridge the chasm which certainly exists, and render the students less 
liable to be misunderstood by the faculty and the faculty more appreciated 
by the students. We deny that the students would so misuse their lim- 
ited power as to lose sight of the original intent of the organization. 
They desire advisory powers simply, and it is hard for the Lit. to see how 
this can work any harm. On the other hand, we know that it can bring 
about much good. Now is the time to formulate plans: the College 
stands with open arms ready to welcome everything that will make 
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Hamilton a more complete place for a liberal culture and development. 
While we are planning in this line, let us not forget that the good of 
the College still demands a change in the general management of its 
athletic interests, as recenllv advocated bv the Lit. To instire confi- 
dence in the management and free the different managers from criticism 
and censure, we must have a more business-like plan for the governing 
of our athletics, now assuming so broad a field. We need a governing 
board. What shall be the nature of this board, is the question under 
consideration. Shall we have the ofEcers so arranged that the associa- 
tions may have a continuous head? This plan is worked elsewhere with 
great success and on a small scale may be illustrated by our reading room 
management, in which the Junior director who is collector, becomes 
manager the following year. Thus is the management continuous and 
thus do the benefits of one year's good work accrue to the next year or 
succeeding years. Apphnng this to all our organizations in College, a 
Senior manager of any association would be prevented from leaving Col- 
lege with a balance of money belonging to his respective association. 
Shall we adopt this plan which seems feasible and able to cope with the 
great difficulty now present, or shall we have an overseeing committee, 
representative of students, faculty and alumni, to control and advance 
the athletic interests of the College. Some plan must be adopted at once. 
The thought of a month vn\\ doubtless produce a plan acceptable to all. 



T 




The longer a student is in College the more does he realize how the 
class room work occupies his time to the utter neglect of the happenings 
of the day. Many of us read hurridly the headings of a ne^^•spaper. But 
how many get more than a superficial knowledge of what is transpiring 
on all sides. When we are graduated, we are expected to discuss ably 
all the leading questions of the day, home and foreign. The reason so 
many of our college men cannot do this, is due to tlie fact that we find so 
little time to devote to outside study and reading, when we keep up our 
class-room work. To crowd and cram is our great tendency, and the 
growing spirit among us is that we must attain such and such a **group*' 
mark or our course is a fiiilure. We do not, nor will we deny excellent 
and superior work in the class-room, for we know that this must be the 
foundation of a true college education, and, as a rule, is the reflection of 
an accurate and zealous student; but we will welcome, along with this, a 
spirit that will say, we must get something from the outside, too, let us 
not Ix: hermits. There is a world about us, let us live in it now as well as 
when we arc graduated. Why is it not possible for us to keep up with 
the times and the general current literary and political discussions, as 
well as the business man? There is no reason why it is impossible. It 
is quite practicable, we Ijclitvo, for reading clubs to l)e formed among 
students lx.*st able to affilliate. These small clubs could meet sav once a 
week — Saturday night, — to review the record of thought and action 
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during the week, and two hours thus spent at that time would bring 
greater dividends than we can imagine, — greater, possibly, than they do 
now to the student body. Many of us will go through College and into 
life, and not till perhaps fifty years glide by will we realize that the man 
of the hour in some great political, religious, or literary question, was 
one of our own classmates, who, while in College, might have led more 
than one person to thinking, or opened up new channels for thought to 
many, had he but been given the opportunity. Why not cultivate these 
latent, undeveloped talents by a more general association and discussion? 
. We will never be well-read men, unless we read. Let us have something 
practical along with our mind training. Let us have reading-clubs or 
other means to supply the lack of knowledge of current news and litera- 
ture. We invite discussion. 



Through every department and sphere of our College, there is now 
coursing the healthy blood of an earnest and enthusiastic student life. 
The mental, physical and financial resources of the student have never 
been more liberally afforded for the building up of the College through 
its various organizations. We congratulate you, students of Hamilton, 
that your spirit is such as not merely to desire the supremacy of your 
College in every line, and rejoice when such supremacy is allowed, but 
that you are willing to put your shoulders to the work and to push Ham- 
ilton ahead by whatever strength of mind, muscle, or money you may 
possess. 

Your support is needed in every department of the College, but more 
especially in that department which is of the most vital interest to the 
College. This honor and this due we claim for the Lrr. This is the only 
means by which we are known to the outer college world and our alumni. 
We possess a magazine, the peer of any published by the smaller colleges 
in the United States, and very few magazines in any college have attained 
the high standard of literary excellence reached by the Hamilton Lit. 

An aggressive spirit has been ever a characteristic of Hamilton's sons, 
and it will not allow us now to rest upon our oars. There is work to be 
done to keep the literary standard high and to raise it higher. We must 
push on toward perfection. 

To accomplish this end, we are introducing new departments, improv- 
ing the old and sparing no trouble or money to accomplish our purpose. 
But with our efforts your support must be united, and by support we 
mean the earnest, hearty support which you know so well how to give. 
Not only become a subscriber, which is expected of every one who has 
literary taste or love for Hamilton, but give us your best thoughts in 
prose and verse and try to enlarge the influence of the Lit. In after 
years, a bound volume upon your shelf will bring back the young blocd 
to your cheeks, and the College days and faces to your eyes, as you read 
their wordi and thoughts. Then will you long to be again, though but 
for one short hour, beneath the old poplars and classic walls of Hamilton. 
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AROUND COLLEGE. 

— College opened September i8. 

— Mr. J. D. Ibbotson, Jr., '90, is the librarian. 

— ^There are forty-two men in the freshman class. 

— Professors Root and Fitch spent the vacation abroad. 

— Professor Clinton Scollard is abroad on his wedding tour. 

— Mr. P. L. Wight, formerly ^90, has joined the class of '91. 

— L. D. Brainard, '92, was at the Chi Psi House, Octotier 4. 

— ^The weather during the first week was exceptionally fine. 

— Mr. S. C. Brandt, '89, was at I*rofessor Brandt's October 5. 

— ^There has been much talk about forming a College Senate. 

— No longer can the students obtain **hor5es" at the college book store. 

— Mr. M. G. Dodge, '90, is the assistant to Professor Chester in the 
'•Lab." 

— Messrs. Conklin, Covell, Crockett and Burton, of the class of '90, 
have been on the Hill. 

— Professor G. P. Bristol, '79, of Cornell University, was in town during 
the first week of the term. 

— Mr. K. B. Root, '84, spent the first week of the term at the residence 
of his father, Professor Root. 

— Saturday, Septeml^r 20, the usual base-ball game and row between 
Sophmores and freshmen took place. 

— On the second Friday night the freshmen had the usual **walk 
around" and "homing" at the "Senis." 

— ^The Brockway entrance prizes have been announced as follows: first, 
Arthur W. Payne; second, John J. Ward. 

— ^The customar>' three weeks of ro>\'ing was reduced to ten days, much 
to the pleasure and happiness of the freshmen, 

— During the long vacation new seats were placed in the college chapel, 
through the kindness of Dr. Horace B. Silliman. 

— Professor A, G. Hopkins and family are spending the year abroad. 
Mr. E. C. Morris, '89. is carr>ing on the work in Latin. 

— ^The subject of President Darling's sennon, on the second Sunday of 
the term, was "Spiritual Truths to l>e drawn from the life of the late Dr. 
Peters." 

— The Rev. A. R. Kvans, '82, and wife, on their return from a Euro- 
pean wedding tour, spent a few days at the home of the bride's father, 
Professor Kelsey. 

— On the first Sunday of the term. Junior — "Freshman; have you 
lx)hned out your Greek Testament ?" I-Veshman — "No. Where can I 
get a "horse" on it." 
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— Sophomore conversing with freshman. Sophomore — "How do you 
like college life?" Freshman — "Very well, but I don't like going to 
school on Saturday." 

— ^The Y. M. C. A. reception tendered to the class of '94, on the even- 
ing of September 24, was a very pleasant and enjoyable affair. Refresh- 
ments were served by caterer Stone. 

— Foot-ball is taking the time of the athletes and the fellows are mak- 
ing a good showing. The trainer, Mr. J. L. Mowry, '88, Princeton, is 
putting the elevens onto the "fine points." 

— Mr. H., a freshman, who is anxious to get on the Glee Club, is reported 
to have said to manager of Glee and Banjo Clubs: "Mr. manager, my 
father sings and my mother sings, and I don't see why I can't sing." 

— At the beginning of the term the Y. M. C. A. distributed among the 
students the first issue of the "Student's Hand-book." It is a very handy 
and convenient article; it is so small as to be carried in one's pocket; 
besides a calendar and several cuts of the college buildings, it contains 
much information worth knowing. 

— ^The following are the officers of the freshman class: President, Mr. 
W. A. Hersey; vice-president, Mr. T. F. Collier; secretary, Mr. Howard 
Nay lor; treasurer, Mr. W. H. Freeman; manager of base-ball, Mr. H. D. 
Hayes; captain of base-ball, Mr. A. W. Payne; manager of foot-ball, Mr. 
Oren Root, Jr.; captain of freshmen eleven. Willis H. Mills. 

— Following are the officers of the various college organizations for the 
ensuing year: Athletics — President, Mr. E. N. Northrop, '91; inter-colle- 
giate director, Mr. D. C. Lee, '91; senior director, Mr. James S. Wilkis; 
secretary and treasurer, Mr. J. G. Clark, '92; junior director, Mr. T. W. 
Chester; sophmore director, Alexander Wonters; freshman director, Mr.L. 
F. Ostrander. Base-da// — Manager, Mr. Bradley Sheppard; senior direc- 
tor, Mr. Thomas E. Hayden; junior director, Mr. F. W. Welsh. Foot- 
da// — Manager, Mr. Thomas L. Coventry, '91; secretary* and treasurer, 
Mr. D. C. Lee, '91; senior director, Mr. S. H. Adams; inter-collegiate 
director, Mr. George F. Wood, '92; junior director, Mr. George S. Budd; 
sophomore director, Mr. J. R. Baker. Tetiftis — President, Mr. S. H. 
Adams, '91; vice-president, Mr. George V. PMwards, '91; secretary- and 
treasurer, Mr. George B. Swinnerton, '92; junior director, Mr. Henr^- S. 
Verrill; sophomore director, Mr. Charles E. Orsler. Glee and Banjo 
Clubs — Manager, Mr. Omar M. Abemathy, '91. 



INTER-COLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— There are 122 men in the freshman class at Dartmouth. 

— The Yale and Harvard foot-ball teams will meet the Saturday before 
Thanksgiving. 

— Rochester University has four new professors and a larger freshman 
class than ever before. 
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— At Harvard, Cornell, Ann Arbor and Johns Hopkins, attendance at 
recitations is optional. 

— A resolution has been passed by the Cornell faculty to abolish 
athletics from the campus. 

— Princeton has the largest freshman class in her history. Great is 
the drawing power of a foot-ball \'ictory! 

— A daily newspaper, entitled the University of Michigan Daify, has 
been started at the University of Michigan. 

— The board of overseers of Har\'ard have made seventeen the age 
required for admission instead of nineteen. 

— An examination in gymnastics is now required of Johns Hopkins* 
under-graduates before a degree is conferred. 

— The attempt to bring over a team of foot-ball players from Scotland 
to play the best American teams has failed. 

— Bowdoin has opened her ninety-sixth year with a freshman class of 
fifty-two, the largest number in ten years. 

— The finest college building in America is at Syracuse University. It 
was the gift of John Crouse and cost $700,000. 

— Charies M. DaCosta bequeaths $100,000 to Columbia, and Samuel P. 
Aver\' gives a very valuable architectural library, accompanied with 
|i5,ooo. 

— ^The Rev. Sam Small has become a college president, having been 
•elected to that office in Utah University', the new enterprise of the Metho- 
dists, at Ogden, Utah. 

— The foot-ball season opens most auspiciously for Harvard. Nearly 
all of last year's team are in College, while Yale has but six of her old 
players and Princeton but five. 

— By the will of Mrs. F. B. Holand, a daughter of Bishop Brownell. 
Trinity College has received a l^equest of $50,000 for the founding and 
maintenance of three scholarships. 

— ^Sniith College is to have a large g>'nmasiuni, supplied with swim- 
ming baths, a bowling alley, a running track and all other appliances 
which will make it a first-class gymnasium. 

— Harv-ard now offers a three years' course^ for which the degree A. B. 
is conferred. Columbia proposes to accomplish the same end by opening 
professional courses to Seniors as electives. 

— The president of the I 'nited States, four members of the cabinet, 
every member of the supreme court, forty-four of eighty senators and 164 
of 329 representatives are college graduates. 

— The Northwestern University, at Ivvanston, 111., began in 1855 with 
$1,000 and ten students. The institution now has an endowment fund of 
$3,000,000 and an attendance of 1,700. — Exiiianirc. 

— The contracts for the construction of a new gymnasium, at Brown, 
have just been awarded. The building will cost $50,000 and will be equip- 
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ped with rowing tanks, ball cages, baths and all the other appliances of 
a model g>'mnasium. 

— A pledge of $1,000,000 to the new Baptist University of Chicago was 
conveyed to the trustees of the institution in a letter from John D. Rocke- 
feller, who has already g^ven to the University J6oo,ooo. 

— For the first time in many years the chairman of the Vale Lit. board 
has failed to obtain an election to Skull and Bones. He is said to be 
popular, but a personal enemy in the society kept him out. 

— Bishop Vincent, the famous founder of Chautauqua, laid the comer- 
stone, August 5, with appropriate ceremonies. The buildings are to cost 
f 500,000, and to maintain them there is said to be a vast endowment. 

— At the University of Wisconsin the entire excuse system is abolished. 
All students not reaching eighty-five in study and ninety per cent, in 
attendance must take two term examinations, at middle and close of temr. 

— It is rumored at Harvard that a new dormitory is to be erected on 
Oxford street, Cambridge, by western capitalists, which is to excel any of 
the present buildings in the elegance and convenience of its appointments. 

— Amherst's new class, like that of Williams, is smaller than that of 
last year, thus proving exceptions to the general large increase in other 
eastern colleges. The new president of Amherst, Dr. Merrill E. Gates, 
will assume his new duties in October. 

— Both Amherst and Williams have adopted the custom of allowing no 
student, unless he be a member of some of the college teams, to wear 
the college initial on his blazer or sweater. This is intended to make the 
honor of being one of the college athletes more valued. — Brunonian. 

— Syracuse University has raised over f 300 for its foot-ball team and 
has for a trainer, Robert Winston, who last year trained the Amherst 
men. He is to stay only about two weeks, however, with Syracuse, and 
will then go to Williams College where he will remain for the rest of the 
season. 

— ^The University of Berlin, with its 6,000 students and scores of famous 
professors, has a capital of but $750,000. Its largest endowment, that of 
the Countess Bose, is only $150,000, Nevertheless, it is the seat of the 
highest German learning and claims to have the ablest corps of instruct- 
ors of all the world's schools. 



EXCHANGES. 



— College and School for October, contains many interesting and in- 
structive articles. 

— ^The September number of the Hobari Herald is very creditable. 

— ^The Dartmonth Literary Monthly begins its fifth volume with an 
excellent number. The article on Robert Browning is well written and 
cannot fail to bring pleasure to all who delight in that poet. The two 
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departments, "The Chair" and "By the Way," are filled with bright 
scraps of news, interesting to all Dartmonth men. The new department 
"The Chronicle," begun in this number is a move in the right direction 
and will help to make the publication more newsy. 

— The University Magazine gains greater popularity with each issue. 
The articles from William R. Baird*s book on "American College Frater- 
nities," published in the last two numbers, will be continued in Novem- 
ber. The sketch on "Cornell University" and that on the "Universitv of 
North Carolina" together with the accompanying illustrations, are pleas- 
ing features of the Octol^r immber. Professor F. M. Burdick, of Cornell, 
formerly of Hamilton, contributes an interesting biography of the Hon. 
Samuel D. Halliday, a student in Hamilton College in 1866. 

— We are pleased to receive the Statesman as we are always sure of 
finding in it fair and unbiased discussions on all the leading political 
problems of the day. The first article in the September number, "Who 
elected President Harrison," by the Hon. Albert Griffin, is an answer to 
a prev-ious paper written by M. J. Fanning. It sets forth all the forces 
and influences whereby the last political campaign was won. Th 
October number of the Statesman will contain Mr. Fanning*s reply to 
Mr. Griffin. The Rev. L. J. Templin writes an interesting discussion on 
"The Probable Tenure of Human Life," which he will continue in the 
next issue. Among several other able contributions are: "The Election 
Bill," by Charles A. Blanchard, President of Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
111. "Federal Government, vs. Centralization," by John Cameron Sim- 
monds, and "A Histor>' of Labor," by David D. Thompson, A. M. 

The October number of Lippincotts contains an exciting story by W. 
Clarke Russell, author of "The Wreck of the Grosvenor," entitled ''A 
Marriage at Sea;" it is somewhat out of the customarj' order and excites 
wonder chieflv because it is unusual. Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland 
presents a paper on "My Florida," in which she tells of the delightful 
climate in Florida and recommends it strongly to health seekers provided 
only, they come and depart at the proper time. "Electric Lighting," is 
an interesting article, which explains clearly and minutely the method 
of illumination by electricity. 



CLIPPINGS. 



AN EXPLANATION. 



"Why art thou here?" A stem sire quoth, 
To a youth whose face blushed red; 
Removing his arm that circled her form, 
"I was 7caist-\\\^ a moment," he said. 

— The Comellian, 

"How's speculation ?" asked the bee. "Bad," said the fly. "I j^ot 
pinched in a sugar corner last week, and my father is so deep in molasses 
I'm afraid he'll never get out again." 
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CORK OR COI^I^TERAI,. 

Just as people use life preservers 

To keep above ocean's brim, 
It takes qistended pocket-books 

To float them "in the swim.** 

— Buchtelite. 

THE DIFFERENCE. 

What's in a name ? The poet asks. 

I'd add in this relation; 
There's penury and affluence. 

In one abbreviation. 

For, in my seedy student days, 

Whene'er I had a letter, 
*Twas sure to be addressed. 

To "Jonas Snelling, Dr." 

But now I drive a dashing pair, 

I own a handsome dwelling, 
And letters come with checks addressed 

To "Dr. Jonas Snelling." 

— The A^gis. 

— "Whom do the mermaids have for beaus?" asked Matilda. "The 
«x:ean swells, I suppose," replied Augustus. 

THE HERO. 

But little he knew of Latin or Greek, 
Mathematics were quite out of reach, 

The sciences too, were a stumbling block, 
He was awkward and halting in speech. 

His eye had a lifeless and lustreless look, 
But his muscles were solid as steel. 

The envy of men, by the ladies adored. 
To young and to old, the ideal. 

He was wined and was dined from morning till night, 

The glory and pride of the town. 
On the college eleven, at foot-ball he played 

The half-back who never said "down." 

— The Dartmouth. 

A MUSICAL CONUNDRUM. 

A flute from a fiddle 

Did once get a riddle ; 

The question was put in this way : 

"Pray can you tell me 

Why inconsistent we be .?" 

"Because we work most when we play." 

Then tlie fiddle with glee 

Laugh'd loud, "Te, he, he," 

As if it some smartness had showed ; 

Meanwhile the poor flute. 

With astonishment mute, 

Said, "If I play again I'll be blowed." 

— Texas Si/tings. 
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The maiden at sweet seventeen, 

Bewails her chaperone, 
And wonders if she'll e*er be seen 

Entirely alone. 



This tpaiden fine at thirty-nine 

Is utterly alone, 
And now she'd give her head to live 

With one dear chap-her-own. 



AN AUTUMN IDYL. 

The flowers that bloom in the summer, 

The swallows that skim through the air. 
The music of locusts and tree-toads, 

The hum of the bees everywhere, 
The bobolinks rollicking medley 

That thrills as he floats on the wing, — 
Yes, all the bright glory of summer, 

Its sweetness andjoy would I sing. 

But no ! for no longer the accents 

Of merry winged songjsters I hear; 
No more shall the tree toad and locust 

Chant monotones harsh to the ear. 
The summer has merged into autumn, 

The roses have blossomed and gone, 
And fast on the heels of each other. 

The seasons are hurrying on. 

The meadows gleam white in the frost-light, 

The forests in scarlet are clad. 
And all is in beauty around us, 

And Nature seems winsome and glad. 
But though we may long for the summer, 

And wish for its beauties once more, 
Remember the way to its treasures 

Lies only through winter *s closed door. 

— Brunonian. 

EVOLUTION. 

'Tis seven o'clock on a summer's eve, 

And the summer's sun is low, 
An empty hammock beneath the trees, 
In the sweetly scented evening breeze 

Swings listlessly to and fro. 

'Tis eight o'clock and the sun is gone. 

And the darkness grows apace, 
In the hammock sits a maiden fair, 
While sealed near her in a chair, 

Is a youth with a handsome face. 

The clock strikes nine — but what is this ? 

In the gloom of the moonless night 
Tzc'o figures, which like one appear 
Swing in the hammock, — hark ! and hear ! 

"Now Jack, who said you might ?" 

— Bowdoin Orient. 
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AN IDYI^ 

While strolling down the village street 
I met a maid of face so sweet, 
Whose dress was pretty and so neat, 
I stopped : now wouldn't you ? 

With a gentle sigh did I entreat 
That she a kiss to me would treat, 
And thus my happiness complete. 
She did : now would' nt you ? 

But tumin? *round, with glance discreet, 
Saw I her dad, with club to beat, 
And as I wished not thus to meet, 
I ran : now wouldn't you ? 

— Harvard Lampoon, 

AT EVENING. 

The sun had kissed the western wave 

And bade the world good-night. 
While in the sky the little clouds 

Hung blushing at the sight. 

The little waves came laughing in 

From out on the rolling sea, 
And paused a moment on the sands 

And kissed them merrily. 

The evening breezes gently played 

About the boulders bare 
And kissed their lonliness away, 

And linger^ fondly there. 

A youth and maiden walked the while, 

I tell no wondrous deed. 
When twilight's shadows kissed the shore 

He followed Nature's lead. 

— Williains Weekly. 

LEGAL POETRY. 

"Fee simple and Simple fee 

And all the fees entail, 
Are nothing when compared to thee 

Thou best of fees — fe-male." 

— University of Missouri Argus. 

— **No, thank you, Cleopatra,*' quoth Antony that happy Sunday 
afternoon at dinner. "I'll not partake of that delicacy. It was a Roman 
punch that killed my good friend Caesar." 

— "All hands to the pumps !" was the cry in the shoe shop, when those 
peculiar feet coverings were the fashion. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

**Civil Government in the United States'* by John Piske (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. ) is a volume that cannot fail to be of the greatest value to 
any intelligent reader, of whatever age or class he be, for it deals with a 
question of universal interest in a manner simple enough to be within 
the range of all, yet sufl5.ciently profound to make it worthy the study of 
the scholar and political scientist. But it is to the younger student of 
history that Mr. Fiske particularly addresses his words. He is the man 
who has something to teach and he writes to the man who has something 
to learn. The key-note of the book is struck in this sentence fh>m the 
preface : "Government is not a royal mystery to be shut off, like old 
Deisker, by a seven-fold wall from the ordinary business of life.'* There- 
fore the author attempts in this work, to teach those who are the basis of 
the Government, from whence that Government is derived, and how it 
is carried on. 

The first chapter '^Taxes and Governments'* is an exposition of the 
necessity of a government and of the reason and use of taxation. 

Beginning, in the second chapter with the township, **in principle, of 
all known forms of government the oldest as well as the simplest" he 
goes on in succeeding chapters to the county, the city, the state, written 
constitutions, and finally the Federal Union. 

The clear, strong style of the author not only makes the book interest- 
ing, but impresses forcibly on the memory, the information given. 

The one feature of the book which is at all liable to adverse criticism, 
lies in the "Questions on the Text" by Mr. F. H. Hill, which are inter- 
polated at the end of each section. These questions, while pertinent to 
the text and well arranged, give to the volume an unpleasant flavor of 
the catechism. They seem to demand intrusively if the reader has 
grasped all that he has read : if not — ^hadn't he better read it over again ? 

Taken all in all no short volume of civil government could be more 
valuable to the student of American Political History than this, and it is 
earnestly recommended to the study of all college men. 

In "Studies in Letters and Life" (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Mr. George 
E. Woodberrj- has given to the public a book that will be read with in- 
terest and profit. The volume is composed of essays that have appeared 
from time to time in the pages of the Atlantic Mo7tthly and The Nation. 
Mr. Woodberry has taken as the subjects of these essays, some of the 
great literary lights of this centur>', among them Laudor, Shelley, 
Browning, Keats and others. Tlie manner of treatment is careful, scho- 
larly, and — considering the shortness of the essays, — wonderfully compre- 
hensive. Although the work is of necessity condensed to such a degree 
as to make rapid reading impracticable, the style is clear and even. The 
particular value of the book lies in the fact that the personality of the 
author discussed in the essay is closely linked and identified with his 
writings. As a collection of critical and anah'tical literary treatises in 
condensed form, this volume is of tlie first rank. 
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ALUMNIANA. 

Miya vopiiZofiey xepSo?, tdv d^XXr/Xoi^ <piXoi yiyvooueBa. 

— Seth C. Adams, '87, of Utica, was admitted to the bar on examina- 
tion, at Bingham ton, September 12. 

— Harry P. Woley, *87, has received the degree of M. D., from the New 
York College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

— Hon. Joseph H. Durkee, '61, Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed 
receiver of the Tavares, Orlando & Atlantic Railroad. 

— Stephen Sicord, Jr., '86, formerly engaged on the Evening Upiion^ of 
Albany, is now one of the local editors of the Utica Morning Herald. 

— The trustees of Boonxille Academy have voted to add $200 to the sal- 
ary of Principal James D. Rogers, '89, and he will receive 1 1,200 for the 
coming year. 

— At the sixty-sixth commencement of the Prattsburgh Acadamy, Prin- 
cipal Levi D. Miller, '72, of Bath, delivered an address on the question, 
"What will you give?'* 

— The Seneca Falls Saving Bank, organized in 1870, has Hon. Gilbert 
Wilcoxen, '52, for its president and William M. Wilcoxen, '83, for its 
secretary and treasurer. 

— It is reported that Hon. E. P. Kisner, '67, of Hazleton, Pa., has de- 
cided to retire from the position of chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee, of Pennsylvania. 

— The Homiletic Reinew for September has an article on 'The Possible 
i^ederation of the Evangelical Protestant Churches," by Rev. Dr. Willis 
J. Beecher, '58, of Auburn Theological Seminary. 

— At the September meeting of the presbytery, of Troy, Rev. William 
I^eed. '71, of the Memorial church in Troy, was elected a commissioner 
to Auburn Theological Seminary for three years. 

— Rev. James M. Craig, '64, of Holyoke, Mass., has accepted a call to 
^ church in Newport, R. I., and Rev. William A. Beecher, '74, of Middle- 
^Dort, has accepted a call to the Presbyterian church in Wyoming, Pa. 

— Mrs. Mary Mc Master, widow of the late Hon. David McMaster, '24, 
^iied at the family residence in Bath, September 11, aged 77 years. She 
"^iras married to Judge David Mc Master in 1843, ^"^^ was the mother of five 
^shildren. 

— Last July, Judge Amos M. Thayer, '62, of the United States District 
K^ourt, at St Louis, Mo., granted a decree ordering the sale of the St. 
^XvOuis, Arkansas & Texas Railroad, for which no bids less than j2,ooo,- 
^Doo could be received. 

— Rev. N. B. Randall, D. D., LL. D., '62, pastor of the Hast Avenue 
^Baptist Church at Long Island City, N. Y. . recently entered upon evange- 
listic service. He has had experience and success in this work. He 
"^jrill continue to reside at Long Island City. 
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— As president of the Cook County Board of Education, Dr. A. H. 
Champlin, '65, is closely connected with the Normal School at Engle- 
wood, in South Chicago, and is doing substantial service for the improve- 
ment of primary schools in the state of Illinois. 

— ^The fourth year of the Buffalo Law School opened September 29, 
with thirteen lecturers, including Hon. Le Roy Parker, '65, vice-dean and 
lecturer on the law of contracts and municipal law. Abraham L. Mc- 
Adams, '88, and Frank Gibbons, '90, are students in the Buffalo Law 
School. 

— An Athletic Association has been organized at Saratoga Springs, of 
which J. Arthur Seavey, '90, is secretary' and treasurer. During the sum- 
mer months, in keeping with a habit previously formed, he has edited 
the Saratoga NewSy with the versatile and graceful skill of an experienced 
journalist. 

— Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, '73, for five years dean of the law school at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., has been elected president of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, at Evanston, 111. Dr. Rogers holds a prominent position among 
the laymen of the Methodist church. He has been a frequent contribu- 
tor to the higher periodicals on legal subjects. 

— At the September meeting of the Cayuga presbytery, the opening 
sermon by Rev. Dr. W. J. Beecher, '58, the retiring moderator, was fol- 
lowed by the election of Rev. C. C. Hemenway, '74, as the new modera- 
tor. Professor Francis M. Burdick, '69, of Cornell University, was elec- 
ted a commissioner of Auburn Seminary for the term of three years. 

— With all his classical and legal lore. Judge Charles H. Swan, *67, of 
the New York Supreme Court, sometimes allows his good sense to take 
refuge in a home-bred, extra-judicial idiom. This he did when he re- 
marked to a ver>' youthful couple who came before him with a suit for a 
limited divorce, that what they both appeared to need was "a good 
spanking." 

— Miss Pauline A. Halbert, of Middlebury, Conn., adopted daughter of 
the late Norton A. Halbert, '42, has bought a suit for damage against the 
town of Waterbur>', Conn. Mr. Halbert died la.st December, in Middle- 
bury, from injuries received in being thrown from a carriage while riding 
on the road from Waterbury to Middlebur>\ She claims that her father 
met with the fatal accident through a defect in the roadway. 

— Principal William W. Miller, '89, of the Avoca Union School, in Steu- 
ben county, has declined the Democratic nomination for school commis- 
sioner. His reasons for declining are manly and commendable: "I was 
hired to build up the school and I have no right to introduce into it any 
influence which will disturb its harmony, hinder its prosperity or detract 
in the least from my efficiency and usefulness as its Principal.**' 

— At the September meeting of the presbyterj- of Steuben, the opening 
sermon of Rev. Leigh R. James, '66, Andover, was followed by the elec- 
tion of Rev. George R. Smith, '70, of Canipljell, as moderator for the 
coming year. Rev. George W. Warren, '84, was ordained and installed 
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as pastor of the church in Prattsburgh. Rev. William Y. White, *85, was 
ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Cuba, Allegany county. 

— The Boston Journal announces that Professor Albert L. Blair, '72, of 
Troy, has been elected president of Colby Academy, at New London, N. 
H. President Blair is a man of broad culture and large experience in 
practical affairs. His wide scholarship and thorough manliness give a 
good assurance of success in the new position to which he has been called. 
For eleven years he has been connected with the Troy Times as one of 
its editorial writers, and his vigorous pen has added to the power and 
prestige of that prominent journal. 

— March 20, 1870, Rev. William H. AUbright, '76, exchanged farewell 
greeting with the friends of his boyhood, at Northampton, England, and 
started for America. Twenty years later he was with them again, and 
told them the story of his college life and his work as a Presbyterian pas- 
tor in New York, Minnesota, and Massachusetts. He surprised them 
a little by telling them that in America it is very uncommon for a chris- 
tian not to be a teetotaler. Mr. AUbright has returned with his American 
wife to his new pastorate in Dorchester, Mass. 

— The German Theological School at Bloomfield, N. J., holds sturdily 
and steadily on its course, under the guidance of its president, Rev. Dr. 
Charles E. Knox, '56. It aims to do the work of practical importance at 
the present time, in reaching a large and worthy class of those who are 
already, or are soon to become, our fellow citizens. Many will hence be 
glad to learn of an admirable addition to its teaching force in the person 
of the Rev. William A. Niles, D. D., who will instruct in Bible History 
and the Shorter Catechism for the year to come. 

— At the July conference of Christian Workers, held at Clifton Springs, 
a paper was read by Secretary William M. Griffith, '80, which wa^ de- 
clared by those who had attended previous conferences to be the best pre- 
sentation they had ever heard of "The Difficulies and Dangers in Associa- 
tion Work." Secretary Griffith acted as precentor at the sessions of this 
conference, and revealed a remarkable aptitude for conducting the ser- 
vice of song. In other directions, his labors have been signally success- 
ful. During the past year he has been instrumental in collecting about 
$50,000 for the Y. M. C. Associations of this state. 

— General Joseph R. Hawley, '47, of the United States Senate possesses, 
in handsome binding, George Washington's own copy of the statutes of 
the first congress, which met in New York in 1789. The book is printed 
by Francis Childs and John Swaine, of Philadelphia, printers to the Uni- 
ted States. It has a large, handsome page, but the paper has changed 
color with curious irregularity in the hundred years of its existence. The 
most interesting point about the book is the fact that the first statute (ex- 
cept that which prescribes the oaths of office) — the first act of general 
legislation — ^passed by the first congress was a protective tariff. 

— Nine members of the class of '94, have a splendid chance to illustrate 
the laws of intellectual heredity, viz: Samuel J. Miller, son of Hon. 
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Sameul F. Miller, '52. North Franklin: Da\-id H. Mc Master, son of Rev. 
Arieo Mc Master, '56, Cherry Valley; Oren Root, Jr., son of Rev. Profes- 
sor Oren Root, '56, and grandson of Dr. Oren Root, '33; Charles T. Hig- 
by, son of John C. Higby, '61, Prattsburgh; LeRoy F. Ostrander, son of 
Rev. Dr. Luther A. Ostrander, '65, Lyons; Alexander C. Soper, Jr., son 
of Alexander C. Soper, '67, Chicago, 111.; Arthur D. Swan, son of Judge 
Charles H. Swan, '67, New York; Winslow Judson, son of Eben Winslow 
Judson, '68, St. Joseph, Mo.; Lewis N. Foote, son of Rev. Dr. Lewis R. 
Foote, '69, Brooklyn. 

— During his ministry of forty-three years, the Rev. Dr. William DeLoss 
Love, now at Clifton Springs, has received int6 the Congregational com- 
munion nearly 1800 new converts. His six pastorates were held in New 
Haven, Conn., New Y'ork city. Berlin, Conn., Milwaukee, Wis., East 
Saginaw, Mich., and South Hadley, Mass., where he aided as a trustee 
in raising Mount Holyoke Seminary to the rank of a classical college. 
Amid urgent pastoral duties, Dr. Love has found time to prepare three 
volumes of great value, viz: "Wisconsin in the War for the Union," 
"Christ Preaching to Spirits in Prison," and "Future Probation Consid- 
ered." The design of the last work ( published by Funk & Wagnalls) is 
to examine the theory of probation after death by the light of Scripture 
and religious literature during the three centuries next preceding Christ, 
and the three centuries next after Him. 

— From classes earlier than 1890 the following appointments have been 
recently made : Henry W. Callahan, ,78, formerly of Penn Van, principal 
of Kingston Academy; James W. Morey, '79, formerly of Brooklyn, princi- 
pal of Lakewood Heights Academy, Lakewood, N. J.; James B. Hastings, 
'84, formerly of Franklin Institute, principal of the Academy at Wells- 
boro. Pa.; Rev. Robert A. King, '85, professor of German and French in 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, la.; Henry D. Hopkins, '87, principal 
of Tnimansburg Academy; Frank B. Severance, '87, formerly of New 
Hartford, principal of Mexico Academy; Charles W. E. Chapin, '89, 
teacher of English literature in Rutgers Female College, New York; 
William M. Collier '89, formerly of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, teacher 
in New York; Edgar C. Morris, '89, assistant professor of Latin in Ham- 
ilton College; William S. Steele, '89, formerly of Delhi Academy, prin- 
cipal of Presbyterian Academy at Salida, Col. 

— The following engagements for teaching have been made by members 
of the class of 1890 in Hamilton College : James Burton, teacher of 
mathematics and science in Delaware Literarj' Institute, Franklin; Mel- 
vin G. Dodge, assistant in the department of chemistr>' in Hamilton Col- 
lege: Clarence J. Geer, teacher in Clinton Grammar School; Charles O. 
Gray, principal of lieu vel ton Union School; Lincoln A. Groat, principal 
of I'liadilla Academy; Robert J. Hughes, teacher of modem languages 
and science in Mexico Academy; Calvin L. Lewis, teacher in St. John's 
Military Academy, Manlius; Fred H. Mead, teacher in Catskill Academy; 
George H. Minor, professor of niatlieniatics in Park College, Parkville, 
Mo.; Rol)ert B. Perine, assistant principal of Lansingburg Academy; 
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Albert H. Rodgers, tutor in Robert College, Constantinople; Clayton H. 
Sharp, teacher of science in Lyons Union School; Edward L. Stevens, 
principal of Chateaugay Union School; William W. Wallace, tutor in 
Jafiha College, Ceylon. 

— The election of Rev. Dr. David R. Breed, '67, of Chicago, to the Chair 
of Homiletics, in Auburn Theological Seminary, is a timely return to the 
theory of pulpit eloquence so grandly illustrated in the teaching and 
preaching of Rev. Dr. Anson J. Upton, '43, and Rev. Dr. Herrick John- 
son, '57, now of McCormick Theological Seminary, in Chicago. The 
coming of Dr. Breed means a larger prosperity for Auburn Seminary, and 
new accessions of youthful power for the Presbyterian pulpit. The peo- 
ple of the covenant, in Chicago, will deeply regret the loss of Dr. Breed. 
Among the clergy of Chicago he has gained a high rank by his marked 
intellectual power in the pulpit. His intellectual brightness is happily 
united with all the personal qualities which most endear a clergyman to 
his congjregation. Dr. Breed is beloved by his people with a depth and 
unanimity of feeling which are rare in churches. It is the blending of the 
general admiration with the warmest personal attachment. In feeling, 
still a young man himself, with all the sympathetic joyousness of youth, 
perhaps his warmest friends are the young men of his congregation, un- 
less it be the children. For no one knows better than he how to hold 
the hearts of children. 

— ^The sermon preached by Rev. Professor Oren Root, '56, in the Utica 
Reformed Church, as a memorial of the late Dr. C. H. F. Peters, of the 
Litchfield Observatory, closed with these words : 

"Dr. Peters was as simple minded as a child. In looking over his 
effects it is beautiful to note how he has cherished and treasured simple gifts 
from his little friends. He loved little children and was painstaking in 
gathering stamps, books and pictures for their delight. He would roam 
with them in the woods and took pleasure in teaching them nature's 
beauties. As he loved children so he loved God. Years ago he put on 
record in an earnest speech at a meeting of the faculty of Hamilton Col- 
lege, his reverence for the house of God. I find carefully put among the 
certificates of the highest honors he has received, the record of his con- 
firmation as a member of the Lutheran church in the little German vil- 
lage in which he was bom, and so I know he remembered his early 
teachings. I have heard him say he never went to his chamber at night 
but what he thought of how he had passed the day. He could not 
formulate a prayer he said, because he did not think he could talk to 
God. Such was his truth-seeking life." 

— In a vacation sermon preached at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Rev. William 
H. Bates, '65, of Clyde, took for his text the Book of Philemon. In his 
introduction he drew a vivid protraiture of the characters in the Book of 
Philemon, the circumstances under which it was written, and also of the 
Roman civilization in its social, economic and political aspects at that 
time. This led to the Christian remedy for strikes. Am I a capitalist ? 
My employe is sacred in his humanity. I must not wrong him. He is 
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my brother. I must treat him and his interests with protecting and 
fostering love. Am I a laborer? My employer is my brother. I must 
treat him and his interests with a fostering and serving love. Why 
should capital and labor, their real interests one, stand glaring at each 
other as enemies and trying to clutch each other by the throat — capital 
with grinding power trying to get all it can out of labor with least com- 
pensation — labor trj'ing to get all it can out of capital with least servdce ? 
The speaker confessed that his sympathies were most with labor, on the 
principle that his sympathies were always with "the under dog in the 
fight." But he could not help seeing that there are conspicuous and in- 
excusable wrongs on both sides that Christian principle, if accepted, 
would instantly cure. 

— ^The Elmira Gazette has found out, and makes it known to the public 
that Dr. Dwight M. Lee, '63, of Oxford, N. Y., was bom at Georgetown, 
Madison county, N. Y., in 1843. ^^s father was a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, and the early education of the son was obtained at Cincinnatus 
Academy. In 1863 he graduated from Hamilton College. He read 
medicine with Professor Ormsby, and in 1864 he graduated from the 
Albany Medical College. His first course, however, was taken at the 
University of the City of New York. During the war he also served as 
assistant surgeon in the United States army. He located after the war 
at Sraith\nlle, but since 1867 has been in practice at Oxford. During the 
past five years Dr. Lee has made a specialty of diseases of the eye, ear 
and tliroat. He has taken a course of study at the Post-Graduate College 
in New York, and twice a year usually goes to that city and spends a 
month or so in hospital work. He is a member of the Chenango County 
Medical Society, of the Medical Association of Centml New York, and of 
tlie New York State Medical Society. In the county society he has held 
all the offices except that of treasurer. He was one of the original pen- 
sion examiners and is president of the board now. For six years he was " 
president of the village. He was married in 1866 and his oldest son, C. 
D. Lee. is a court reporter at Grand Rapids, Mich. Dr. Lee is one of the 
foremost physicians in his part of the state, and though a specialist, 
stands well with his professional brethren. 

— Never Ijefore has the hegira of trans- Atlantic tourists been equal to 
that of the past season, as will be indicated by the following sample list : 
Rev. Dr. David A. Holbrook. '44, Sing Sing; Hon. John Jay Knox, '49, 
president of the Bank of the Republic, New Y'ork; Rev. Dr. William A. 
Bartlett, '52, Washington, D. C; Rev. Professor Oren Root, '56, Clinton: 
Dr. A. Norton Brock way, '57, New York; Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, 
'57, Philadelphia, Pa; William B. Goodwin, '59, Waterv^lle; Major Har- 
lan P. Lloyd, '59, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Myron Adams, '63, Rochester; 
Professor W. B. Rising, '64, University of California; Rev. Henry M. 
Simmons, '64, Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Professor A. G. Hopkins, '66, 
Clinton; Hon. E. A. Davis, '67, Maysville, Cal.; Rev. Dr. Rufus S. 
Green, '67, Orange, N. J.; Rev. Professor II. A. Frink, '70, Amherst, 
Mass.; Rev. John McLacklan, '70, Buffalo; Professor A. G. Benedict, '72, 
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Clinton; Rev. Charles F. Goss, '73; Rev. Edgar A. Enos, '74, Troy; Pro- 
fessor B. Dwight Holbrook, '75, Clinton, Conn.; William E. Lewis, '75, 
Utica; Professor George P. Bristol, '74, Ithaca; Rev. William H. AUbright, 
'76, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. A. L. Love, '76, Putnam, Conn.; Rev. George 
Hodges, '77, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Howard S. Paine, '78, Albany; Professor 
Clinton Scollard, '81, Clinton; Rev. A. H. Evans, '82, Lockport; R. S. 
Maynard, '84, Ithaca; Rev. Professor Robert A. King, Wabash, Ind.; 
Dr. Emor>' W. Ruggles, ^85, Oneida; Professor Edward Fitch, '86, Clin- 
ton; Henry F. Gilt, '87, Auburn; A. H. Rodgers, '90, Albany; with more 
to follow, if thirty-five names are not enough. 

— The Passaic Daily News^ of Passaic, N. J., reports that Henry H. 
Thompson, '43, now of that city, is a native of Pompey, Onondaga Co., 
N. Y. He served an apprenticeship as teller and book-keeper of the 
Whitestown bank in central New York, and in August, 1861, through the 
recommendation of Roscoe Conkling, in whose Congressional district he 
reside<l, was appointed by Secretary Salmon P. Chase to a temporary' 
clerkship in the first grade in his oflfice. He was later transferred to the 
office of the United States Treasurer, General Francis E. Spinner, and 
became his chief paying teller. His position was one of very great re- 
sponsibility and severe labor, as may be judged by the fact that in the 
last six ntonths of 1863 and first six months of 1864 the payments of 
currency over his counter to the disbursing officers of the government 
averaged over $220,000 a day. Not a single dollar was lost to the govern- 
ment during his incumbency of the position. Soon as the war was over 
he resigned to organize a National Bank at New Berne, N. C, which he 
conducted successfully as cashier for three years, when his health com- 
pelled him to return to a northern climate, and soon after he entered the 
service of the Erie Railway Company, becoming cashier under President 
Watson and assistant treasurer under President Jewett. He took a lead- 
ing part in organizing the State Trust and Safe Deposit Company of 
Passaic, and was the unanimous choice of all the stockholders for the 
position of treasurer. Mr. Thompson is genial, affable and capable of 
turning acquaintance into friendship without any effort. 

— During the past year Rev. Dr. Heman D. Jenkins, '64, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Sioux City, Iowa, has received eighty-three 
new members, and the church now has upwards of 500 members. Dr. 
Jenkins knows his people individually, and is a faithful pastor. Yet he 
has been known to preach a German sermon to a German audience: he 
finds time to write scholarly articles for the higher periodicals, and he 
has even been guilty of resuscitating enough of his undergraduate Latin 
to put intoHoratian verse Charles Wesley's familiar hymn, "Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul." And here it goes : 

JKSU, ANIMI AM.\TOR. 

Jesus, animi amator, 
Mei spirit us vSalvator, 

Tuum sinum veniam : 

« 

Dum s'attoUunt alti fluctus 
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Sub procellae mei luctus, 
Porta tuto jam inductus 
Salvus, Christe, lateam. 

Heu, asylum non habeo 
Sine te, O Nate Deo, — 

Auge et adjuva me : 
Mea spes in tua lege: 
Meapax in Christo, rege; 
Caput mi inerme tege 

Umbra alae, precor, te. 

Christe, omni eg^ns ego. 
Plus quam omnia te lego, 

Tu es vita, sanitas: 
Liberos fac omnes captos; 
Reddiluros omnes raptos; 
Duce caecos; tolle lapsos; 

Nomen tibi Caritas. 

In te gratia inventa; 
A te venia ducenda; 

Sursum mea lumina ! 
Vitae Fons, fluentum lene, 
Corde mi orire bene: 
Ad etemitatem plene 

Fluant grata flumina ! 



NECROLOGY. 

CLASS OF 1842. 

The last day of July, 1890, was also the last day in the earthly life of 
Rev. Dr. Eurotas Pamielee Hastings, of Manippay, Ceylon. In a gfroup 
of fourteen children, he was the seventh son of Dr. Seth Hastings and 
Hulda [Clark] Hastings. He was bom in the village of Clinton, April 17, 
1 82 1. He united with the Congregational church of Clinton, in 1838. 
His preparation for college was made in the Clinton Grammar School, 
under the instruction of Rev. Salmon Strong. He was graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1842, in a class to which honorable distinction is 
given by such names as Col. Edwin L. Buttrick, Hon. Theodore M. 
Pomeroy, Rev. Dr. Addison R. Strong, and Hon. A. Parsons Willard, 
formerly Governor of Indiana. He was also graduated from the Union 
Theological Seminarj' in May, 1846, and in October, 1846, was ordained 
to the work of a foreign missionary. He arrived in Jaffna, April 15, 
1847, and after lal)oring about five years in Batticotta Seminary, he made 
a short visit to America and married Anna Cleveland, eldest daughter of 
Rev. Richard F. Cleveland, and a sister of Ex-President Grover Cleve- 
land. 
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For forty-three years Dr. Hastings was a laborious and successful mis- 
sionary of the American Board in the island of Ceylon, where one of his 
predecessors was Dr. D. Poor, whose son, Rev. Dr. D. W. Poor, a native 
Ceylon, is now Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Education. Ja£fha 
College was established in 187 1, as the outgrowth of Christian schools, to 
satisfy the pressing demand for higher education in Ceylon, and it fell to 
Dr. Hastings, as its first President, to organize a course of advanced 
studies, in science, languages and literature, after the best American 
model. The work was wisely accomplished. Jafiha College is a Chris- 
tian institution, but not denominational. Its Trustees represent the 
Church of England Mission, the Wesleyan Mission and the American 
Board. An unconverted instructor has never been employed in Jafiha 
College. Hamilton College has furnished three instructors, in addition 
to President Hastings, viz: Rev. Richard C. Hastings, ^75, now in 
charge-of a Girls' Seminary at Oodooville, Irving F. Wood, '85, now in 
Yale Divinity School, and William W. Wallace, '90, who is still a 
member of the Faculty. During his last visit in America, Dr. Hastings 
received $30,000 from Presbyterian and Congregational Churches in re- 
sponse to appeals for Jafiha College, and this amount now belongs to its 
permanent endowment A larger effort has been undertaken by the mis- 
sionary sisters, Mary and Margaret W. Leitch, natives of Vermont, who, 
after seven years of consecrated labor in Ceylon, have secured $85,000 in 
England and Scotland, and hope to collect $75,000 in America. Should 
this heroic undertaking be crowned with success the friends of Dr. Euro- 
tas P. Hastings could ask for no grander monument to the memory of its 
first president 

In the history of evangelized Ceylon, Dr. Hastings will be always hon- 
ored as an impressive preacher, with social gifts that commended his pul- 
pit utterances, as a competent, earnest, patient, unselfish teacher, who 
^on the hearts of his pupils, as a thoughtful, far-seeing organizer, who 
laid right foundations broadly and deeply, as an attractive example of 
'^'liat is best in religious and scholarly culture. He died in Manippay, 
-J lily 31, 1890, and was buried in the Mission Cemetery at Oodoovillle on 
^'**-iday, August i. His surviving children are Miss Mary L. Hastings, 
*^^ Houghton Seminary, Rev. Richard C. Hastings, '75, of Ceylon, Miss 
^^^oline E. Hastings, of Toledo, Ohio, Charles E. Hastings, »88, of Hart- 
Conn., and a daughter in Ceylon. His surviving brothers are Dr. 
M. Hastings, '38, of Hartford, Conn., Frank H. Hastings, of Ro- 
.€ster, and Edward A. Hastings, of Clinton. Mrs. James W. Sibley, 
d Miss Caroline Hastings, of Cincinnati, Ohio, are surviving sisters. 



MARRIED. 

Avery — Pomkroy. — In the Central Presbyterian Church, of Auburn, 
"^esday evening, June 24, 1890, by Rev. Charles C. Hemingway, '74, Mr. 
'Carles Irving Avery, of Auburn, and Miss Lillias Pomeroy, daughter of 

on. Theodore M. Pomeroy, '42, of Auburn. 
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Hawkins — Candee. — In Grace Church, Waterville, June i8, 1890, by • 
Rev. F. B. Cossett, Watson Seymour Hawkins, editor of the U^'atennlU 
Times, and Miss Lucia Clarke Candee, daughter of the late William B. 
Candee, '52. and sister of Henr>' N. Candee, '80. ^ 

AllKn — Staples. — In Winona, Minn., October 9, 1889, Seward D. | 
Allen, '78, Duluth, Minn., and Miss Gertrude Staples, ( Wellesley, '85,) \ 
of Winona, Minn. \ 

Prp:scott— Fkrijngs.— At Little Rock, Arkansas, March 15, 1890^ J 
Walter R. Prescott, '78, and Miss Anna M. Ferlings, of Little Rock, \ 
Arkansas. > 

Gardiner — DRir.as. — On Thursday, June 26, 1890, in Grace Church, ' 
Mexico, N. Y., by Rev. A. H. Ormsbee, Mr. Charles Alexander Gardi^ \ 
ner. Ph. D., '81, of New York city, and Miss Ma^- Alice Driggs, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James B. Driggs, of Mexico. 

Scoij^ARD— Brown. — In Jackson, Mich., Thursday, July 3, 1890, Pro- 
fessor Clinton Scollard, '81, of Clinton, N. Y., and Miss Georgia Brown, 
daughter of Mrs. George D. Brown, of Jackson, Mich. 

WiiiTK — LanCtWorthy. — In Utica, on Wednesday, June 25, 1890, Pro- 
fessor Andrew Curtis White, '81, of Cornell University, Ithaca, and Miat 
Minnie Langworthy, daughter of Rev. J. M. Langworthy, of Utica. 

Evans — Kelsey. — On College Hill, Thursday noon, July 31, 1890, by 
Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Hudson, '51, Rev. Anthony H. Evans, '82, pastor of 
tlie First Presbyterian Church in Lockport, and Miss Ethel Kelaey, 
daughter of Professor and Mrs. Ambrose P. Kelsey. 

Aldrich — I^UCKS. — In Potsdam, N. Y., September 3, 1890, Mr. Her- 
bert Ct. Aldrich, '84, of Gouvemeur, and Miss Jennie A. Loucks, of 
Somerville. 

Black — McKee. — At the home of the bride in Grove City, Pa., Wed- 
nes<lay, August 20, 1890, Rev. James T. Black, '84, of East Boston, Maaa., 
and Miss Dccima A. McKee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. David McKee. 

Knai»p — Skinner. — On Thursday, September 11, 1890, Professor 
George A. Knapp, '84. of Olivet College. Olivet, Mich., and Miss Mar- 
garet Skinner, (laughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Skinner, of Prattsbiug^ 

BiTTox— Davis.— At Potsdam, N. Y., July 8, 1890, Principal C. Ells* 
worth Button, '89, of Angelica, N. Y.. and Miss Flora M. Davis, of Canton, 
N. Y. 

BaladanoI'F — Moore. — In New York City.at the home of Mr. and Mn. 
Williiun J. Stilwell, Tuesday, July 15. 1890, by Rev. Isaac O. Best '67, of 
the Clinton (irammar School, Dr. Christo P. Balabanoff, '85. and Mist 
Ella .\. Moore. 

Van IIoKSKX — Gross. — At McLean. N. Y., July 23, 1890. David W. 
Van Ilofsen, '86, of Cortland, and Miss Libbie G. Gross. 

RoHSoN— Crane.— At the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Clark, at Eliza* 
l)eth. X. J.. Monday evening, June 23, 1S90, Professor Frank HusonRob* 
son. 'S7. of Rlairsto'wii Acaaemy, N. J., and Miss Alice Lisle Crane, of 

Eli/al)eth, N. J. 

SicviCKANCK— Scott. — In Bridgewater, August 14, 1890, by Rev. Charlef 
X. Severance. '85. of Hutchinson. Kansas, Principal Frank B. Severance, 
'87, of the Mexico Academy, and Miss Charlotte L. Scott, '86, HoughUm* 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Willard S. Scott, of Bridgewater. 

Hoi.MSTKR — BowKKR. — At the Presbyterian church in East Spring- 
field, N. v., July 9. iS9(\ Principal Abrani Mortimer HoUister, '87, am 
Miss Cora Louist Howker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Bowker, of >; 

East S])ringfield. 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN "AS YOU LIKE IT," AND "MERRY WIVES 

OF WINDSOR." 

SHAKESPEARE has summed up in himself and handed 
down to us in completest symmetry the growth of four 
hundred years of English thought. Whether he was madman, 
genius or philosopher, as in turn various critics have tried to 
prove hiirt, the common people and the scholar have found in 
him food for deepest contemplation and springs of pleasure 
as varied as the sympathies of the human heart. His spirit 
animates and fills each word and character as water takes up- 
on itself the form of the enclosing vessel. 

As no other author, Shakespeare in his comedies has hap- 
pily united gleesom frolic with sound common sense, the lit- 
tle things of life as they affect the larger, the follies and foi- 
bles of mankind as they link together great and small, and 
make the whole world kin. 

The "Merry Wives of Windsor,*' and '*As You Like It," 
are the most popular representatives of his comic powers. 
Bach stands for a different period of the author's mental 
growth; each marks an epoch of his life. 

Tradition would have the * 'Merry Wives" written at the 
command of Elizabeth, who desired to see the "East cheap 
Jester/' Fat Jack Fallstaff, play the part of lover. However 
this may be, in this one work and only here, has Shakespeare 
given us a picture of contemporary English life. In other 
plays he has touched a characteristic of that life, but it was 
only a passing notice, a glance but not a completed view. 

The scene of the play is laid in Windsor village, within 
reach of the whisperings of court gossip and court splendor. 
Yet these were only distant sounds, whose echos rose and fell, 
but neither made nor marred the rustic village life. The 
comedy expresses the home life of the English yeomanry as 
Shakespeare knew it. It has no apparent plot, for any in- 
tricate plan would have l>een at variance with the spirit of 
plain, informal country life. Instead, action is everywhere. 
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No time is given for contemplation, no occasion calls it forth. 
It is one constant movement from the time when Justice Shal- 
low, Cousin Slender and Sir Hugh walking along the shaded 
street, come before Page's house; until Fenton at the close 
brings Anne Page forward saying, — "The offence is holy that 
she hath committed." Through it all runs a continuous cur- 
rent of incident and intrigue, of sport and frolic, of artless good 
nature and old time hospitality. It is the country \allage 
dramatized; where a fair share of prosperity dwelt and want 
was unknown. Its burghers found time to go '*a birding" or 
to follow the fallow grey hound on "Cotsal" run. In the Inn 
waiting-room, gathered the solid citizen, the village wit, the 
rustic booby. Over "burnt sack" they laughed and gossiped 
at their neighbor's frailties, laid wagers on the morrow's run, 
or told anecdote and legend of a by -gone age. Under such 
conditions the artificial could not exist, great knowledge would 
be wanting, but everywhere kindness, earnestness and good 
nature stand out in striking manner. 

In the persons of Falstaff, Page and "Merry Wives" town 
and country manners are contrasted. The "greasy" knight 
with his arrogance, knavery and lust represents the looser 
morals of the city, while the open, simple honesty of Page 
and the virtues of the "Wives" are the genuine product 
of country influence. That Falstaff in love must dif- 
fer radically from the Fallstaff of Henry IV has been 
rejected with good reason; yet this is by no means the all, 
which has overcome the brilliant wit, so that he fails to an- 
swer the "Welsh flannel," or that forces him to ask himself, — 
"Have I laid my brain in the sun and dried it, that I am thus 
overreached ?" His former life, the structure of his mind, the 
very fiber of his being, forbids a full appreciation of the 
changed scenes. The lack of formality, the easy, good natured 
hospitality, the kindly welcome and friendly smile find in his 
nature but one interpretation. He reads the outward sign as 
indicative of easy conquest for himself, but he cannot see the 
purity, the love, the truth, lying beneath, which makes the 
honest, kindly man God's noblest work. He could not 
understand how, — "Wives may be merr>^ and yet honest too." 
In the knight's discomfiture Shakespeare has given to sim- 
ple honesty and country morals a final triumph. 
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Around these central figures the author has gathered a group 
of characters, each the representative of a separate side of mid- 
dle English life. And in the throng which crowds on the 
scenes, not one but adds a something; lacking which the play 
would not be what it is, a perfect picture of rural life. The 
vrorld has echoed Johnson's opinion of it, **Its general power is 
such, that it never yet had reader or spectator who did not 
think it too soon at an end.'* 

In this grotlp. Slender is the clearest cut, and from an ar- 
tistic standpoint, the most admirable figure. In his person 
Shakespeare has satirized the country gallant, or village beau, 
of the time when communication with the outside world was 
made by stage coach or through the weekly post. Slender 
is the exponent of that life where muscle, trials of strength, 
coarse jests, and night carousals were the boasts of those who 
vied for favor. Thus Slender in his wooing of Anne Page 
boasts of his **playing at sword and dagger,'* bear-bating and 
the anecdote of his father, who stole two geese. And after 
being robbed when drunk, says, — **If Ibedrunk, I'll be drunk 
with those who have the fear of God, and not with drunken 
Icnaves." These are all good old country customs, and in 
them we see the rougher side of this village pastoral. 

How sadly incomplete would have been that life without 
the country parson 1 **Who taught Christ's love and his 
Apostles twelve, but first he followed it himself." He was 
father, brother, schoolmaster, friend. Equally at home with 
every class, taking an active part in the simple sports and 
liomely fiin of his people. No gathering was complete with- 
out him. "Mine Host of the Garter" adds to the country fla- 
vor already noticed, the ruddy glow of his genial smile, his 
lafgjET presence, his hearty, boisterous laugh, and over all that 
conceit so richly seen in, — '*Am I politic,'*" **Am I subtle?" 
**Am I a Machiavel?" A model host, the product of that 
country life in which he lived and moved and of which he 
formed so large a part. 

The joyous, active life so prevalent in the **Merry Wives of 
Windsor," has its being in the open air, bright sunshine, for- 
est, stream and English meadow, which are so clearly set 
forth, and in whose presence and under whose charms the ac- 
tion of the play is carried on. **Datchet Lane," **The stile on 
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the way from Frogmore,'* "Heme's oak in Windsor Forest/* 
the silver Thames, whose mere mentioning means so much to 
Englishmen, and the laundry women washing in the old time 
fashion on its banks, give a present picture of the quiet beau- 
ties of England's country scenery, whose lights and shades 
have formed a perfect setting for this play. 

To most critics, **As You Like It" seems the best product 
of Shakespeare's comic powers. In situation and surrounding 
it possesses all the light and fanciful beauties of Fairy land, 
and yet through the sentiments expressed and the actuality of 
its characters, it keeps firm hold upon the real. This intimate 
interwea\ang of the real with the ideal gives to the play its 
peculiar charm. Here we approach, as near as human affairs 
can approach that summit, the ideal which Hugo maintains 
to be the place of meeting between God and man. 

We may easily believe this play to have been the sportive 
creation of a mind seeking rest from wearying labor, and rec- 
reation in the country about Stratford -on- A von. It seems to 
be the breathing place of the author's genius, before strug- 
gling with the passions of humanity in his tragedies. Here 
the maturity and youth of the author touch hands and walk 
together in harmonious union as in no other play. Self-ban- 
ished from the toils and cares of city life, a place of rest was 
sought, where he could "fleet the time carelessly as in the 
Golden World," and where imagination could roam unhin- 
dered. This he found not in meadow land and village, but in 
the far freer air of the wild -wood. And at once we are with- 
in the most exquisite forest spot of literature. The language of 
such a place must be poetic. We walk beneath those * *melan- 
choly boughs,'* enchanted by the babbling of the brook, and 
seethe "oak whose antigue roots peep out," and with the fla- 
vor of wood and earth and sky renew our soul in peace and 
restful pleasure. 

Once again we have a view of the life at court with its at- 
tendant evils. We see deceit, treachery and unholy ambition 
triumph over justice and honesty. The banished seek safety 
in the "Forest of Arden," and with the coming of Rosalind 
and Celia, Orlando and Touchstone, a representative company 
is collected, with whom must be studied the country life of this 
play. 
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The first scene in the forest strongly contrasts the new life 
with the old. "Here feel we not the penalty of Adam.** So 
speaks the exiled Duke, finding in this solitude relief from 
* 'painted pomp** and cares of state. And still more deeply is 
the spirit of the new life in him, when he thus moralizes, — 
"Sweet are the uses of adversity;** "And thus our life, exempt 
from public haunt, finds tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, sermons in stones and good in everything.** Left to 
bis own pleasiu*e and nature* s varying moods, the Duke shows 
himself a man of sterling worth, and never nobler than when in 
in his forest home, he stands serene, unmoved by his changed 
fortune except to kinder deeds, and bearing cheerfully * 'Winter 
and rough weather.** His soul reveals itself as it never could 
w^hile hedged round by the artificial bulwarks of society. 

In no one character has the forest life caused so much appar- 
ent change as in Rosalind. She whose quiet dignity and gen- 
tle manners aroused her uncle* s jealousy, has now become a 
creature, gay, light-hearted, bubbling over with mirth and 
brilliant wit. A wild flower, she has now found her native 
soil. She is the opposite in all essentials of her cousin Celia, 
who in the forest life has become the "weaker vessel,** and 
her quiet, gentle bearing forms a setting for Rosalind* s more 
vivacious manner. 

Jacques and Rosalind are the extremists of the play. As 
the former has been styled "compact of jars" so with equal 
justice might the latter be called "compact** of graces. Rosa- 
lind is the positive, Jacques the negative force. In his person 
Shakespeare has portrayed the critic of mankind; but even 
he is under the spell of the life in which he moves. His mel- 
ancholy takes on a gentle hue, his spirit never becomes malig- 
nant. He only sees the darker side, the faults of mankind, 
the suffering of the innocent. Rosalind is the fairy spirit of 
the wood, the embodiment of the warm sunshine, of the sw^eet, 
fresh fragrance of the scene in which has come the true unfold- 
of her charms. Rosalind's laugh and mirth and spirits, how- 
ever, often reveal a minor strain of sadness running through it 
all; for under her constant show of gaity she hides a true, wom- 
anly nature capable of deepest feeling. 

Touchstone, the court fool, is in the highest degree a pro- 
duct of court life. He had lost his identity; by long practice 
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his words and thoughts came to him in queer, distorted forms. 
His business was to make the aristocrats laugh. But his oc- 
cupation gone, in the pure, free life in *'Arden,'' Nature 
works in him; and again his manhood asserts itself, not fully 
nor yet constantly, but enough to mark a complete change of 
character. Through him Shakespeare passes judgment on 
the relative merits of town and country life. And the clown 
finds, with Sir Roger de Coverly, that much can be said on 
both sides. As when in conversation wnth the shepherd Cor- 
in, * 'Truly, shepherd, in respect to itself, it is a good life; but 
in respect that it is a shepherd's life i! is naught. In respect 
that it is solitary, I like it very well; but in respect that it is 
private, it is a verf vile life." 

In '*As You Like It" we have an idyllic country life, apart 
from the world, and free from its cares and strifes. Those 
who enter the wood, find a charmed circle where reign happi- 
ness and contentment, disturbed only by the occasional rumor 
of outside evils. Minds thus at ease are open to all the ennob- 
ling influences there at work, and feel with keenest pleasure, 
"The Power, the Beauty, and the majesty, 
That have their haunts in dale, or piny mountains, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring." 

Then in this new found freedom, all the purity and goodness 
of man and woman bear golden fruitage. In such a life the 
elders enjoy the sweets of contemplation, the youths and maid- 
ens, the sweets of a pure, unselfish love. Shakespeare has so 
idealized this play, so enlivened this forest scene with his own 
spirit, that although its beauties are merely suggested, they 
yet steal in and out and through it all, in forming ever>'' 
thought, encircling and disclosing every character as if to 

show us how, 

"One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach one more of man, 

Of moral evil, and of good. 

Than all the sages can." # 

The "Merry Wives of Windsor" and "As YouUke It" por- 
tray two phases of country life, — the real and the ideal. The 
former catches and holds before us a picture of contemporan- 
eous English manners; of village, meadow land and river. In 
this setting is placed the product of these influences, — thegen- 
e, indigenous English yeoman. Pure instinct guides every 
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movement of his body, originates every impulse of his heart. 
He has an unsuspicious nature, a confiding disposition, an 
over-weening confidence in his own strength and judgment. 
Such are the characteristics of the English yeomanry every- 
where. In this comedy of the actual, we see Nature as she 
influences the physical first, and through the physical the 
moral man. The one striking lesson which this life impresses 
on all who come within its reach is the wisdom of good nature. 

In contrast is the ideal life in "As You Like It.'* Here, 
those sufiering from the evils consequent upon real life seek 
for themselves a place where they can throw off bondage and 
follow out their souVs inclinings, "just as they like it.'* It is 
ideal in its separation from the world; life within this Arcadia 
is not in sympathy with that without; between these two phas- 
es of life there is no point of contrast. Its poetic imagery and 
coloring heighten the ideal, when in wilderness and solitude 
a chosen few are brought into harmony with God, and all the 
nobler qualities of the soul are influenced by the sublimity of 
nature. But despite all the charms in which Shakespeare has 
clothed this forest scene, whereby he gave to "airy nothing a 
local habitation and a name,'* he does not make this sort of 
life the end toward which mankind should strive. He means 
it only as a place of rest, where wearied humanity can renew 
its strength and draw fresh inspiration for the better working 
out of life's mission. This primitive life has ever seemed to 
man a place of refuge from the evils of society. But how im- 
possible a purely idyllic life would be, is seen in the gradual 
change wrought by each new member of the group upon the 
aims of all, until the family ties are formed by marriage rites, 
then, through the family come the need of state, and at last, 
purified and strengthened, they emerge again into the strug- 
gling world. 

Country life in the "Merry Wives of Windsor" shows the 
effects of piu*e air, bright sun and green meadows upon the 
characters in- developing their physical and mental traits. 
The beauties of the landscape are not dwelt upon by the citi- 
zens native to the scene; this is a part of their existence and 
although in a way it gives enjoyment, they never rhapsodize 
it. In this comedy the serious part of life finds little room; 
the pleasures and desires are physical rather than mental. 
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There is no poetry, no pathos, and little of the sentimentality 
of love. 

In **As You Like It** all this is changed. The enjoyment 
is of the mind, as it communes with Nature, drinks in the 
matchless beauty of the forest glade, or imbues itself with the 
poetic spirit of the whispering boughs. Seriousness is here in 
the thoughts on life, Nature, and '*man's inhumanity to man.** 
IrOve blossoms in tropical splendor; the woods are so witched 
by the goddess Love, that all the youth who enter there, can 
never more emerge heart-whole. This is the native home of 
sparkling wat, of purest poetr>' and deep philosophy. It is 
fair>' land in its spirit, peopled with men and women of ideal- 
ized truth. The views of country life in these comedies are 
almost complementary. They differ in those qualities neces- 
sarily peculiar to the life each portrays. The honesty and 
simplicity of '^Windsor*' life bring happiness unknown to the 
corrupt of court; while the life of the banished Duke plainly 
demonstrates that the direction of human progress cannot be 
reversed. 

The one abounds in activity, common-sense, and rough frol- 
ic; the other is filled wath beauties of expression, noble senti- 
ments and love. Prose and life's actualities are the language 
of the former, while the latter speaks in the language of ro- 
mance, and poetry. The one is a plain face lighted by a cheer- 
ful smile, and ennobled by eyes looking out from a simple, 
honest nature; the other is a face beautiful, enhanced by Na- 
ture and a pure and lofty spirit shining over all. They are 
aptly termed the "sunshine** of romantic and domestic life. 

Thomas E. Hayden, *9i. 



^ 



A STUDY AND A TRIBUTE. ♦ 

ASTRONOMY is, in truth, the science of sciences. No- 
where CsLn be found such possibilities for the human in- 
tellect; such a field for the imagination. Chemistry can ana- 
lyze and classify but must halt at the barrier of the element. 
Geology can delve into the depths of earth and read on rocks 
the story of past ages but the past and not the future is its 
realm. 

To the astronomer, infinitude and eternity are the only 
bounds. Nightly he reads in characters of gold on scroll of 
blue, the history of the universe in that dim past before our 
little earth was formed, and, with prophetic vision, draws aside 
the gauzy curtain and gives us glimpses of a future. 

The giant truths and methods of such a science only the 
greatest minds can fully grasp; only the greatest imaginations 
fully enjoy. Thus the most noted astronomers have ever been 
and ever will be a peculiar people. As our own Dr. Peters once 
said: ''The true astronomer is a citizen not only of the earth 
but of the universe. He is lifted above the petty trials and 
trilj^lations of his life.*' Poor little man, with his three score 
years and ten, is lost in the immensities of time and space. 
When, the shades of evening closing around him, "the senti- 
nel stars set their watch in the sky," and Dr. Peters with his 
beloved glass, began his search in the gilded canopy of Heaven, 

then was he most at home. Freed from the fetters of worldly 
cares his fancy would 

*'Wing its flight from star to star; 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall." 

But the "law of compensation" is as true in this as in every 
condition of life. The path of the astronomer is by no means 
always strewn with roses. What is true of all sciences is par- 
ticularly true of astronomy. She is an exacting mistress. 
The truly great astronomer must devote a lifetime to his 
task. Mathematics, physics, chemistry, geol0g>', in a word 
all sciences lead to and are parts of this, the grandest science. 
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Its histor>' is in everj- tongue, and for its perusal there is need 
of great linguistic talent. 

Utility is the watchword of the age. Of old, men fought 
life's battle for honor or for learning more than now. To-day 
the young man, starting out in life, asks '*where, or how\ can 
I gain riches?*' In the astronomer, we find a great excep- 
tion to this rule. Earth's treasures come not to him save the 
gold and gems that fame and \insdom can bestow; but these 
he values most. 

To the astronomer, the histor>' of his chosen science is a 
source of pride and pleasure. Like alchemy and chemistr>'. 
the early historj- of astronomy is largely that of astrology. 
But all minds were not slaves to superstition and credulity. 
Down from the remotest past, out of all the darkness of the 
middle ages, there come flashes from those great minds which 
read aright the stor>' of the stars. 

On yonder hillside there lies a new made grave. Amid the 
beauties of a scene he loved so w^ell our Sentinel of the Heav- 
ens sleeps the sleep of death. Dawn's silver sea, the evening's 
clouds of molten gold, the soft sheen of the stars and harv^est 
moon all pay to him the tribute of their beauty. To him, in 
life, "day unto day" uttered * 'speech," and **night unto 
night" showed "knowledge," but now he heeds them not. 
The pines whisper his requiem and he slumbers on. 

His death brings not alone great loss to us but to the wcfrld 
of thought and knowledge. At home, abroad, wherever sci- 
ence seeks to scan the stars, his name is known. His life and 
labors are familiar to you all and need no eulogy. His nightly 
vigils here on earth are now completed. But must we think 
that mighty mind is now at rest? Rather let us believe that 
if there be a life beyond the grave, that life to him shall be 
a continuance of his labors here: that, free from all the tram- 
mels of the finite, he listens to the song that sphere sings unto 
sphere and, with enlightened vision, searches still the secrets 
of the universe until eternity, infinitude, all things shall be 
known and omniscience be to him a crown of glory. 

Bayard L. Peck, '91. 
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At the time our last issue was ready for the press the much-talked-of 
project of having a representative body of faculty and students was as 
yet unsettled. It was known that the faculty and students heartily 
favored the idea, but no definite steps had been taken. It is our g^reat 
satisfaction to state in this number of the Lit, that the final action has 
been taken and that the faculty has resolved that there shall be a repre- 
sentative faculty-student body, to consist of three members of the fac- 
ulty, two members from each of the upper classes, one Sophomore, and 
one Freshman. This body will have advisory power only, and is insti- 
tuted only for the present year. 

The various classes have elected their representatives, the formal organ- 
ization has been effected, and now for the first time in the history of Ham- 
ilton College a provision is made for the faculty and students to meet to- 
gether on common ground, to discuss whatever questions may from time 
to time be deemed of mutual interest to faculty, students, and college, 
and which to be considered satisfactorily and wisely need the expressed 
views of all concerned. The idea has been carried out thus far with much 
interest and determination, and as yet there are no apparent obstacles to 
the further successful development of this scheme originally projected by 
the Lit. 

Now that the body has been formed, the question naturally arises, 
what will be the results ? We fancy we hear already some cynic or critic 
say, in regard to the movement, "Yes, but what will it all amount to ?" 
The same thing or a similar plan has amounted to a great deal in other 
colleges, and there is no reason why it can not amount to something in 
Hamilton College. While the arrangement is in successful operation in 
other like institutions, we must remember that it is an experiment with 
us, and it is well not to be too sanguine in our expectations of results. It 
is quite safe to say, however, that it will call forth a more liberal feeling 
and produce broader ideas in regard to matters of difference between fac- 
ulty and students. What is needed in our college life, and without doubt 
the same is true of most colleges at present, is a greater unity of feeling 
and interest between faculty and students, between the instructors and 
the instructed. It should be remembered that the two bodies are one in 
aim, and they should work in unison, remembering that the formation of 
college plans affect and concern all alike. 
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— October 29, Judge Charles H. Truax, '67, read an instructive and 
amusing paper before the Greek section of the Junior class. 

— P. L. Wight, '91, and A. W. Gray, '92, attended the convention of 
the A K fraternity at New York, November 13, 14 and 15. 

— Hayden, '91, and Shepard, '92, represented the Hamilton chapter al 
the A T convention assembled in Chicago, October 23, 24, 25 

— ^The SAX convention was held in the Masonic Temple, New York, 
November 19-21. Psi charge was represented by Lee, '91, and Willis, '92. 

— October 15, our eleven played its first game of foot-ball at Utica with 
the eleven of the Syracuse Athletic Association. Score 56 to o, in favor 
of Hamilton. 

— On Sunday evening, November 9, the Y. M. C. A. of the College 
held a meeting in the stone church. Addresses were made by Lee, '91, 
and Budd and Wood, '92. 

— At the foot-ball game between Hamilton and Syracuse University, 
played at S>Tacuse November i, there were nearly as many Hamilton as 
Syracuse men on the grounds. 

— ^The Hatniltonian board of '92 have organized and elected officers as 
follows : Business manager, Case; plate editor, Hewitt; literary editors, 
Curran and Welsh; on *'Ads.,*' Swinnerton and Jenkins. 

— Recitation in Physics. Professor to Mr. F. — *'Why is it when 
streams freeze that the freezing begins at the surface and not at the 
bottom." Mr. F., with a wise look — "So as not to kill the fish." 

— Fall field-day was held October 16. No records were broken; but the 
athletes made a good showing, considering that no training had been 
done. The class of '91 gained the most points. The spectators were 
few. 

— Following are the members of the joint conference committee : from 
the faculty, President Darling, Professors Brandt and Hoyt; from the 
students, Lee and Peck, '91; Curran and Frasure, 92; Cadwallader, '93; 
Lord, '94. 

— At a district convention of the Y. M. C. A. held at Little Falls, 
October loth, i ith and 1 2th, the college association was represented by Lee, 
'91, Allison, Budd. Fletcher, Swinerton, Wood and Yeomans, of '92, and 
McGiffin, '93. 

— A '92 whist club has been formed with the following officers : Pres- 
ident, W. P. Shepherd; secretary, J. H. Durkee; treasurer, John Allison. 
After a series of games which are to be played this term, two prizes are 
to be given to the two partners who have the highest percentage. Some 
time in the winter term the club will give a banquet. 

— Following are the standings in groups, as announced by the faculty : 
Class '91, Honor — Edwards, Harkness, Hayden, Kelly, Lee, Stewart and 
Weaver; Credit — Feltus, Fowler, Hathaway, Northrup, Peck, Post, 
Ward, Wight, Wilkes. Class '92, High Honor — Church, Cowper, Curran, 
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together by a calm control and a unity, of purpose, the first foot-ball 
eleven of Hamilton College deserve our heartiest congratulations. Foot- 
ball has gained a firm foot-hold in our college now and has come to stay. 
It has been opposed on almost every conceivable ground, and yet that 
Hamilton is not too small to furnish material for a first-class team, that 
she is able and anxious to support such a team, and that the game is a 
marvelous developer of fortitude, endurance, manly spirit, self-reliance, 
patience and general discipline has been proven by the experience of one 
short year. It is seldom that any injury comes from legitimite playing, 
and it is to be hoped that everything not perfectly legitimite will be elim- 
inated before the next season opens. "Slugging" in every form at once 
places discredit upon the game and should be checked by some more 
powerful agency than is employed at present. 

The rush line of our '90 team was very strong; but we think it could 
add much to its efi&ciency by becoming more aggressive in its playing. 
The back work was swift rather than strong, and the tackling and guard- 
ing could be improved with little effort, — ^but why do we attempt to crit- 
icise ? Nothing but praise is due. The team trained and practiced assid- 
uously and we wish to express our entire satisfaction with their first year's 
effort. The next year will make changes and, no doubt, bring with it 
many new ideas. Losing but three men with '91, the "'Varsity" of '92 
should begin the next season with very good prospects for the champion- 
ship. 



AROUND COLLEGE. 
—Quiet ! 

— Foot-ball is drawing well. 

— Mr. A. C. Soper was on the hill October 8. 

— Junior "Prom" at Scollard's Opera House, November 21. 

— Rev. C. G. Martin, '83, preached in the college chapel Sunday, 
October 16. 

— D. R. Leland, '89, now of Princeton Theological Seminary, was on 
the Hill November 6. 

— Mr. and Mrs. Professor Kelsey spent a week in the metropolis in 
the first part of November. 

— Messrs. Brownell, McAdam and Wilcoxen, of the class of '83, were 
around college October 16. 

— On election day a number of the students went to their respective 
homes to exercise the right of suffrage. 

— Mrs. Professor Brandt and son Fritz, on October 11, sailed for Ger- 
many where they expect to spend the winter. 
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— October 29, Judge Charles H. Truax, '67, read an instructive and 
amusing paper before the Greek section of the Junior class. 

— P. L. Wight, '91, and A. \V. Gray, '92, attended the convention of 
the A K fraternity at New York, November 13, 14 and 15. 

— Hayden, '91, and Shepard, '92, represented the Hamilton chapter at 
the A T convention assembled in Chicago, October 23, 24, 25 

— ^The S A X convention was held in the Masonic Temple, New York, 
November 19-21. Psi charge was represented by Lee, '91, and Willis, '92. 

— October 15, our eleven played its first game of foot-ball at Utica with 
the eleven of the Syracuse Athletic Association. Score 56 to o, in favor 
of Hamilton. 

— On Sunday evening, November 9, the Y. M. C. A. of the College 
held a meeting in the stone church. Addresses were made by Lee, *9i, 
and Budd and Wood, '92. 

— At the foot-ball game between Hamilton and Syracuse University, 
played at Syracuse November i, there were nearly as many Hamilton as 
Syracuse men on the grounds. 

— ^The Hamiltonian board of '92 have organized and elected officers as 
follows : Business manager. Case; plate editor, Hewitt; literary editors, 
Curran and Welsh; on *'Ads.,*' Swinnerton and Jenkins. 

— Recitation in Physics. Professor to Mr. F. — "Why is it when 
streams freeze that the freezing begins at the surface and not at the 
bottom." Mr. F., with a wise look — "So as not to kill the fish." 

— Fall field-day was held October 16. No records were broken; but the 
athletes made a good showing, considering that no training had been 
done. The class of '91 gained the most points. The spectators were 
few. 

— Following are the members of the joint conference committee : from 
the faculty. President Darling, Professors Brandt and Hoyt; from the 
students, Lee and Peck, '91; Curran and Frasure, 92; Cadwallader, '93; 
Lord, '94. 

— At a district convention of the Y. M. C. A. held at Little Falls, 
October loth, i ith and 12th, the college association was represented by Lee, 
*9i, Allison, Budd, Fletcher, Swinerton, Wood and Yeomans, of '92, and 
McGiffin, '93. 

— A '92 whist club has been formed with the following officers : Pres- 
ident, W. P. Shepherd; secretary, J. H. Durkee; treasurer, John Allison. 
After a series of games which are to be played this term, two prizes are 
to he given to the two partners who have the highest percentage. Some 
time in the winter term the club will give a banquet. 

— Following are the standings in groups, as announced by the faculty : 
Class '91, Honor — Edwards, Harkness, Hayden, Kelly, Lee, Stewart and 
Weaver; Credit — Feltus, Fowler, Hatha>vay, Northrup, Peck, Post, 
Ward, Wight, Wilkes. Class '92, High Honor — Church, Cowper, Curran, 
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Dudley, Fay, Hewitt, Tilden, Venill, Yeoman; Honor — Budd, Clark, 
Hooker, Shepard, Welsh, Wood; Credit — Findlay, Gray, Martin, Rice, 
Swinnerton, Wilford. Class '93, High Honor — Cadwallader, Fitch, 
Wool worth; Hon 01: — Baker, Burke, Campbell, Canough, Douglass, La- 
Rue, Winters; Credit — Bacon, Brockway, Buckner, Church, Gilfillan, 
Hayes, McMaster, Mott, Post, Steele, Clarke. 

— The faculty have announced the following oration and essay sub- 
jects : Orations : Head, "The Principles that Distinguish Hamilton and 
Jeflferson as Statesmen;" Kirkland, "The Relation of the Christian Sab- 
bath to Civilization; Pruyn, "Duty of the Educated Man to Political 
Parties.*' Clark prize : i, "Thackeray's Ideal of the Young Man;" 
2, "John C. Fremont— the Pathfinder;" 3, "The Political Future of the 
Negro in the South;" 4, "Schiller;" 5, "America's Debt to Agassiz;" 
6, "The Conception of Human Progress in Tennyson." Prize essay 
subjects : Junior : i, "Influence of English Literature upon French 
Romanticism;" 2, '*The Relation of Political Liberty to Socialism." 
Sophomore : i, "Reasons for the Early Predominance of the English 
Colonies over the French and Spanish in the New World;" 2, "Student 
Life in Modem Literature." Freshmen : i, "English and American 
Holidays;" 2, **The History of Voting by Ballot." 



INTER-COLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— Garfield University, Kansas, has suspended. 

— Ohio alone has more colleges than all Europe. 

— Brooks, Harvard, '87, has been chosen as the umpire in the Yale- 
Princeton game. 

— ^The president of the Pekin University is translating, Shakespeare's 
vrorks into Chinese. 

— ^The University of Pennsylvania is now building a $75,000 theatre for 
the use of the students. • 

— ^The Percy Athletic Field at Cornell was opened Saturday, October 
25th, with athletic games. 

— Gifts amounting to $1 10,000 have been contributed to. Mr. Moody's 
Mount Hermon and Northfield schools. 

— Over 10,000 students are reported to have been graduated from the 
University of Michigan in forty-six years. 

— In the last seven years Yale has played 78 games of foot-ball, with a 
total score of 3,963 points to her opponents' 80. 

— The Harvard faculty has refused this year again to allow the Glee 
Club to make a trip during the Christmas holidays. 
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— Brown is to have an Athletic Advisory Committee, one member from 
the fiumlty. one from the alnmni. and the third from the imder]^radiiates. 

— ^The oldest college in the world is the Mohammedan College, at 
Cairo. Egypt, which was iSoo years old when Oxford was founded. — E.r. 

— H V K has been cocdenuxed by the lenity of Syracuse University, 
and members of the organization are debarred from all college honors. — 
4 r J Quart^y. 

— The Christmas toor of the Vale Glee and Banjo Clubs will include 
BufiBilo. Cleveland. Detroit. Chicago. St. Paul. Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Cincinnati 

— Rutgers is to have an athletic ground on the Raritan 400x500 feet. 
Foot-bolL base-ball, polo and tennis &elds and one-quarter mile and 220 

yards tracks will be laid out. 

— Professor W. T. Harper. Professor of Hebrew in Yale, and for the 
past few years a popular lecturer at Chautauqua^ has been selected as 
President of the Baptist University at Chicago. 

— The report of the ti e asme i of Cornell University shows an endow- 
ment of I6.000.000, and an annual income of nearly |6oo,ooa The 
trustees have just rejected a petition to reduce the annual tuition fee of 
1 1 25 for students residing outside th^ state. 

— The Columbia College library is said to be the best managed in the 
world. Writing materials are furnished for the visitors^ and light meals 
are supplied to the students too busy to leave their work. 

— .\t the fall meeting of the Harvard Freshman class, held at Cam- 
bridge on Tuesday, E. B. BI06S broke the college record for the running 
broad jump by an actual jump of twenty-one feet ten inches. 

— Henr>- Wade Rogers, Esq.. has been chosen president of the North- 
western University. He is a gentleman of forty years of age and an 
alumnus of Michigan University-. He enters his new field this year. 

— One of .\nn .\rbor's students has been appointed to a professorship 
in Heidelberg University. This is the first instance on record in which 
an .\merican has been appointed to a chair in a German University. — £jr. 

— -\ new school of architecture is to be opened at the University of 
Pennsylvania this fall, providing for theoretical, practical and artistic 
instruction as a foundation for professional work. The school begins 
with a strong faculty and the courses offered are of high grade. 

— President Carter, of Williams College, is ^a practical prohibitionist. 
Recently the town of Williamstown authorized the granting of two 
liquor licenses. But no saloons were openeil. and it was found that the 
president of Williams had quietly bought the two licenses. — E.r. 

— Eastern Park, Brooklyn, where the Yale-l*rinceton game is to be 
played, will .seat iS,ooo people and has a space 450x500 feet for coaches. 
It can be reached from the Fiflh .\\^nue Hotel in fortv-five minutes bv 
King's County Road, and trains will be run ever}' three minutes on 
y of the game. 
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— A Northern Oratorical League has been organized by the Michigan 
University of Ann Arbor, the Northwestern University, Oberlin College, 
and the Wisconsin State University, of Madison. An annual contest wilt 
be held in May of each year, at which two prizes will be awarded, one 
for 1 1 00, the other for I50. 

— Yale's professors and graduates have been prominently identified 
with the work of preparing the new edition of Webster's dictionary that 
is soon to be issued, ex-President Porter having been the chief editor. 
The revision of definitions in the arts and sciences has been intrusted 
principally to Yale professors. 

— The students of Lehigh will not be able to boast of their conquests 
among the "College widows" in their College town. Twenty-eight 
young ladies have formed a society to discourage the attention of the 
college boys and for the first time in the history of the college, the at- 
tention of college "men" will not be welcomed. 

— Union has recently received a wind fall. Thomas Armstrong, an 
alumnus of that institution, has deeded property to his Alma Mater 
-worth |75,ooo. The property is situated at Plattsburgh, N. Y. The gift 
is understood to have been presented for the purpose of establishing a 
professorship of Political Economy and Social Science. 

— An inter-fraternity convention will be held in New York this fall by 
a large number of Greek fraternities, for the purpose of adopting meas- 
ures which will tend to elevate the standing of Greek letter societies. 
Among the questions for consideration is that of expulsion. It is intended 
to adopt a method by which men who have ever been expelled or who 
have ever resigned from one fraternity will be ineligible for membership 
in any other.— r-f^r. 

— ^The Southern California University is fortunate in securing one of 
the largest and best telescopes in this country. The lens for this big and 
costly instrument is being finished by Alvan D. Clark, the noted tele- 
scope maker. The accomplishment of the work will require at least 
three years. The lens is to be three feet four inches in diameter, two 
and one-half inches thick at the edge. When completed the cost will 
sum up to 170,000. — University News. 



EXCHANGES 

— The new cover adopted by the Madisonensis adds greatly to its 
general appearance. 

— The November issue of the College and School is particularly attract- 
ive especially to the sons of Hamilton. The leading article is an illus- 
trated sketch of Hamilton College which will run through several 
numbers. This work is the sketch of Charles E. Allison, '70, of Yonkers. 
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— "A Laggard in Love" is the attractive title of the story in the No- 
vember Lippincott. In this story the college student finds a mirror of 
many of the motives and influences which shape his life. The story is 
interesting and, tliough it occasionally falls greatly from its usual high 
tone, is worthy of much commendation. 

— A decided change has been made in the publication of the Brunonian 
this fall. In the future it will appear as a weekly, devoting itself entirely 
to topics of general college interest and leaving to its co-temporar\', the 
Brown Magazine^ the publication of the literary work produced by the 
college. •*The Brown Verse," however, a department for w^hich the 
Brunonian is justly celebrated, will be continued as before. 

— An editorial in a Union College paper accuses the Syracuse foot-ball 
eleven of * "slugging." In replying to tliis the Syracusan says the follow- 
ing of our eleven : * 'Further, when Hamilton met us on the folloi^nng 
Saturday, knowing that they were gentlemen and not given to fighting, 
unless provoked to it, our team refrained from any such methods, having 
the same orders from their captain as in the preceding game. The result 
was a contest remarkably free from 'slugging,' as every member of the 

Hamilton team admits." 

• 

— The Papers of the American Historical Association for October, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam's Sons, are exceedingly interesting and valuable. 
Each historical event is dealt with in a fair, candid and totally unbiased 
manner and shows careful and thorough search and investigation. 
Among the papers are * 'Materials for the History of the Government of 
the Southern Confederacy," by John Osborne Summer, "Kentucky's 
Struggle for Autonomy, 1784-92," by Ethelbert D. Warfield, "The Trial 
and Execution of John Brown," by Marcus F. Wright, and 'The Im- 
peachment of President Johnson," by William A. Dunning. 

— One of the most energetic and enterprising magazines which we 
have received this fall is the Outing. Devoted as it is to sport, travel 
and recreation its contents cannot fail to be interesting and instructive to 
every reader. "Rancho Del Muerto," by Captain Charles King, U. S. A., 
begun in the October number is concluded in the November and main- 
intains its lively interest throughout. The article, "Athletics at W^ill- 
ianis," by Sanborn Grove Tenney, gives the history of atliletic sports at 
Williams College, their condition in the past and present and, togethei 
with the illustrations forms a very entertaining part of the number. 



CLIPPINGS. 

LECTURK NOTE. 



"How would you like some e>^gs this morning ? "asked the waiter 
litely to a lecturer out West, who was scanning the bill of fare, 
they're all right for breakfast, and you can bring me a couple, but 
struck me very unfavorably last night." 
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— It is probably the number of tars on board which makes a vessel 
pitch. — Boston Post. 

— A sprinkle of water is often reviving, but many an Indian fighter has 
died from too much Rain-in-the-Face. — Texas Si/tings, 

AUTUMN. 

The somber days are chilling, fast; 

The ivy turns to mellow tints 
Of glowing warmth, suggesting past 
Sweet golden summer days — hours since 
Become mere memories of a life. 
How subtly delicate the touch 

Of these fast fading autumn days. 
That thus so gently, and in such 
Prophetic hues of golden rays, 
Proclaim the coming wint'ry shroud. 

— Lehigh Burr. 

— Mrs. Dobbins (reading): "tountess Maria von Kensky, of Bohemia, 
has bagged 138 hares in one day." Dobbins: "Her husband will soon 
be bald-headed at that rate." — Epoch. 

THIS MISFIT WORLD. 

When prls are ugly babies then their mammas 

quite insist 
That they by us against our wills be 
Kisssed, 

Kissed, 

Kissed; 
But when the girls are sweet sixteen their mammas 

say we shant. 
And though we'd like to kiss them then, we 
Can't, 

Can't, 

Can't! ^Chicago Post. 

DUX OBIT. 

That ducks have many a funny trick, 

Is warranted by facts; 
For if a duck be very sick, 

He then resorts to "quacks," 

And if their Captain Drake expire. 

However bad he be, 
They sing around, in tuneful choir, 

Tieir best ducks-olagy. 

— E. E., in Brunonian. 

HOW TRUE ! 

The sage put on his thinking cap 

And this was what he jienned: 
"You'll find in dealing with this world 

You get back what you send." 

Now I'm a writer for the press. 

And find, my honest friend. 
You're right. Nine cases out of ten, 

I get back what I send. 

— E. F., in Brunonian. 

was a bloodthirsty country editor who announced to his readers 
number of deaths are unavoidably postponed." — Texas Sif tings 
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— "Financial reverses," — **Head or tail ?" — Columbia Spectator, 

— ''Kate, I shall not see you again for a whole month — How can I bid 
you good bye ?" "Really, Jack, it would be wrong to kiss me." 

LA GRANDE PASSION. 

Would I could live and love on the stage, 

Where hearts are generous, blood flows free and 

strong; 
Love's vows are deathless, hate is deep and. long, 

We only play at love in this cold age. 



I. 

A shepherd maiden strays through woodland glade, 
A huntsman clad in Lincoln green am I. 
I gaze, she sighs, the chase's rout goes by, 

For love is all, beneath the greenwood shade. 

II. 

Her father's rich — he has a cruel eye, 

While I am poor but noble, tall and proud. 
The fifth act has a wedding or a shroud, 

For I have sworn to win my love or die. 



We only play at love in this cold age, 
A summer's idyl gilds the lagging hours; 
New loves will bud when blow the new spring flowers, 

Would I could live and love upon the stage. 

— Nassau Lit. 

— Stem Papa — * 'Ah, going ?' ' Late Goer — "Yes, sir, your daughter and 
I have enjoyed a feast of reason." Stem Papa — (moving his right foot 
with great velocity) — "And now you have a now of sole." 

"OLE CLOES." 

I dink her gollege built fer me, 

I wanders all about 
I knocks kerrite softly on der doors 

To see if dey is out. 

I dry der knob, and if unlocked, 

I valk in just to see 
If any of dose gareless men 

Has left some glose for me. 

I gathers in vat ere I vind, 

Ole trousers or dress close; 
I hastens vith dem down der stairs 

Uiid kervick vor Gort street goes. 

I always make it strict my rule 

To zerch on all der shelves. 
I Ixilieves dot "Brovidence helps dose 

Who alwavs helps themselves." 

— One photographer invited another photographer to lunch with hi 
but neglected to order anything to drink, until his friend asked him if 
worked the ' 'dr\'-pl ate . " — Texas Si/tings. 
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— The decline of literature — The printed blank that accompanies reject- 
i manuscript — St. Joseph News. 

PALMISTRY. 

A darling little soft, white hand 

Rose palmed and sweet to kiss; 
No sculptor ever carved from stone 

A fairer hand than this. 

Upon my eyelids it would rest, 

Or o'er my forehead pass, 
Softer than ever rose leaves fell 

Upon the waving grass. 

• No other hand unto my heart, 
Could greater solace bring 
Unless, mayhap it chanced to be 
Four aces and a king. 



-Life. 



AND THEY TURNED THE HOSE ON HIM. 

The church was burning. Flames of fire 
Fanned by the East-wind's fiendish ire. 

From door and window broke. 
And, as he watched the curling wreaths 
Mount up to Heaven from spire and eaye, 

He murmured ''Holy smoke." 



-»-Brunonian. 



— ^An Indiana wrestler who was thrown by Muldoon, breaking his col- 
r-bone, has abandoned wrestling. Says he: "I'm threw." — Texas 
flings. 

WARNING. 

A winding stream with shady banks. 
Where bushes form with leafy ranks, 
A screen, so none — for this gives thanks ! — 
Can spy you through it ! 

A summer day, a little boat, 
A current down which it may float, 
Just room for two — and this you note. 
There's none to view it. 

And in the stem a maiden fair. 
Who when she smiles with glances rare 
Compels you something rash to dare — 
But don't you do it ! 

A little boat — you quite forget — 
Is rather easy to upset, 
And water sometimes makes you wet, — 
Beware ! You'll rue it. 

Stay in the bow, restrain your wish, 
I tried it once myself — when swish ! — 
We both were sporting with the fish 
Before we knew it ! 

— Yale Record. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

"Tabular View of Universal Histor>%" (compiled by G. P. Putnam, A. 
M. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, the Knickerbocker Press.) 
This volume is a series of chronological events, tabularized in excellent 
form. It covers all history up to 1890, is neatly bound and is such a 
book as everv student should have at his elbow. 

"Brief Histor>' of the United States," by Willard Hendrick, A. M., 
(Syracuse: C. \V. Bardeen, Publisher.) This book fills a gap which 
has long been open. It should receive the attention of teachers in our 
public schools. 

"A Pocket Hand Book of Biography," by Henry Frederic Reddall, 
(Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen, publisher.) A handy volume giving the 
nationality and position in life, profession or occupation and deals with the 
birth and death of io,ooo persons of history. It's value is self evident 



^ 



ALUMNIANA. 

Miya voui^o^afv xefj^o?, lay a^WrfXni^ <pi\.ot yiyvosuE^a. 

— Gp<>R(;eT. Church, '80, of Saratoga Springs; has entered a medical 
college in New York city. 

— Jamks p. Oi.nky, '79, of Rome, has been elected Special Surrogate of 
Oneida county by a majority of 303. 

— Wii.i.ARi) D. Ball, '81, has removed from Utica to Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he will act as secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 

— A well-earned addition of $400 has been voted to the salary of Rev. 
Charlks F. Janes, '68, of Onondaga Valley. 

— Charles H. Clark, '85, holds a responsible position in the document 
room of the House of Representatives in Washington, D. C. 

— The school commissioners of Utica have added $200 to the salar>' of 
Professor William L. Downing, '69, of the Utica Academy. 

— ^There will be a hearty welcome for Professor Clinton Scollarp, 
'81, when he takes his place in the faculty at the beginning of another 
term. 

— The first lecture in a course arranged for Liverpool, N. Y., was de- 
livered by Rf.v. Dr. T^rTHKR .A. 0<?TRANnFR, '65, of Tyvons. on "An Hour 
in Turkey." 

— A. Miner Griswold, '59, editor of Texas Si/tin^s^ and humorous 
lecturer, has made professional engagements for visiting Colorado and 
the Pacific coast. 
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recess for one hour. Then it began again and lasted until 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon. The tableaux were excellent. One I timed and it lasted a 
minute and a quarter. The players stand so still in the most difficult 
positions that not the least motion could be observed. The actors in their 
Tyrolian castunies look very picturesque. For a few years before the 
play comes off the actors allow their hair to grow, adding to the realism 
of the presentation." 

— Hon. J. Hknrv Shepherd, '72, of Shreveport, La., District Attorney 

for the first judicial district of Louisiana, has given substantial proof of 

his earnestness in commending the system of thorough training so wisely 

administered by Principal A. Gardiner Benedicf, '72, of Houghton Sem- 

inarv: 

"My knowledge being obtained from pupils who have completed a full 
course, I can say that the intellectual and heart culture at Houghton 
Seminary is such that any parent, however distant from Clinton, will be 
perfectly safe in committing a daughter to its care and will secure for them 
athoroujjh training in all that makes the complete woman. The moral 
and religious atmosphere that surrounds the pupil from the day of her 
entrance to the close of her course exerts a lasting effect on the future 
happiness of herself, and is the source of a great blessing to the home 
from which she comes." 

—Many pleasant letters have been received in acknowledgement of the 

"Mail-Book of Li^'ing Graduates of Hamilton College," as published by 

contributions from the Western Association of Hamilton alumni. The 

first issue of the Mail-Book was an experiment. It has proved to be such 

a useful and convenient document that already a second edition is called 

for. The changes among the younger graduates are frequent. Already 

200 changes have been interlined for the new edition. That Mail-Book 

'^^ rolled away the stone from the sepulchre of several worthy, hard- 

'^'orking graduates who had suffered an untimely burial. Improvements 

*^^M be made in a new edition. Hon. Chari.es H. Toi.i^ '72, Denver, 

^o'orado, sets a generous, unsolicited example that ought to give a for- 

y^txX push to the movement for a new edition in 1891. "I shall consider 

* special favor if I am pennitted to share the expense of further issues, 

^ shall be pleased to accept your drafl at any time." 

. -As Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. John Jay Knckx, '49, now pres- 

^'^■^ of the Bank of the Republic in New York city, made twelve reports 

^c:>ngress, which have been more widely circulated than almost any 

*-ic document. They are in great demand both in this country and 

'^^here, ^nd numerous extracts from these reports have been transla- 

^-^^to foreign languages. They undoubtedly embrace the most coni- 

^ *-^^ and extensive mass of information in existence in reference to the 

^ ^^^ cial questions growing out of the late war. Apart front these reports, 

^nox has found time to accomplish a considerable amount of literar\' 

*^. From time to time he has collected material for a history of baiik- 

^ in the United States. The fesults of these investigations have ap- 

*/ -^^^^d in official publications, in occasional addresses, in lectures before 

'Students of Johns Hopkins University, and in contributions to various 

^^<:lopedias. His timely volume upon "United States Notes; or a his. 
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tory of the various issues of paper money by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States,'* has been published by the Scribners. 

— Eight colleges and universities are represented by sixteen graves in 
the college cemetery. The five Hamilton graduates asleep in the ceme- 
tery are Professor Charles Averv, '20, Professor Marcus Catlin, '27, 
Professor Oren Root, '33, Professor J. Finley Smith, '34, Professor 
Edward W. Root, *62; the four Yale graduates are President Azel 
Backus, President Henry Davis, Professor Seth Norton, President 
Simeon North; the two Union graduates are Rev. Dr. Henry Mande- 
viLLE and Rev. Dr. Nicholas W. Goertner; the Princeton graduate is 
Rkv. Samuel Kirkland, founder of the college; the Dartmouth graduate 
is Dr. Josiah Noyes, first professor of chemistrj-; the Williams graduate 
is Hon. William H. Maynard, founder of the law professorship; the 
Delaware College graduate is Rev. Dr. John W. Mears; the graduate of 
the University of Berlin is Dr. Christian Frederick Henry Peters, 
first Director of the Litchfield Observatory, 

^Eq>EvfjB d 'adrpQ^y Mfrpa xai icepidrpona^y 
7'a^fiS re lavrai ovpdyid te 6^/iiara, 
\4f)xr€n? 6rpo(pdi re xai Kv^oS rl'vxpdv 8v6ir. 

— In a letter to Georc.e E. Dunham, 79, editor of the Utica lyess, Rev. 
Leicester A. Sawyer, '28, of Whitesboro, reports "an experience which 
cannot fail to interest his fellow alumni of Hamilton College. He grad- 
uated at that college sixty-two years ago, having completed the four 
years' course under highly accomplished and able instructors, who did 
their l)est to fit us to live honorably and usefully, and to perform reason- 
able services for our age, and those who come after us. Seldom has a 
college course anywhere Ijeen more faithfully or ably administered. It 
was the good fortune of the subscriber to be a member of tlie generous 
and fraternal class of 1828 and his life-long friend, Le Grand Marvin, was 
also a member of it. I^e Grand Marvin studied law and spent his life as 
a lawyer in Buffalo. The sul>scriber and some other members of his 
family occasion aly saw Mr. Mannn at Buffalo and elsewhere, and were 
always made welcome at his home and treated with the greatest consider- 
ation. We did not always agree in our opinions on the critical questions 
of the day, but we both went straight for the true and good, according to 
the best of our ability, and the current of our mutual friendship was 
never disturbed by our differences. At his death, in December 2, 1887, 
Mr. Marvin in his will, by which he disposed of a considerable property, 
gave $1,000 to his college friend, which has recently been fully paid with 
interest by Gcorgel^. Kingston, Esq., the executor of the estate. The 
subrcriber publishes the above, as an act of justice to the memory of his 
friend, trusting that it will Ik* read with interest by all his fellow alumni 
of Hamilton College and some others, and that it will suggest to young 
people entering on college courses inestimable possibilities both of doing 
iiiid receiving good through early friendships, which are so congenial to 
the relations of fellow students. 

Whitesboro, N. Y., October 27, 1890. LeicEvSTER A. SawyER. 
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recess for one hour. Then it began again and lasted until 5 o'clock in the 
afternoon. The tableaux were excellent. One I timed and it lasted a 
minute and a quarter. The players stand so still in the most difficult 
positions that not the least motion could be observed. The actors in their 
Tyrolian costumes look very picturesque. For a few years before the 
play comes off the actors allow their hair to grow, adding to the realism 
of the presentation.'* 

— Hon. J. Henry Siikphf.rd, '72, of Shreveport, La., District Attorney 

for the first judicial district of Louisiana, has given substantial proof of 

his earnestness in commending the system of thorough training so wisely 

administered by Principal A. Gardiner Benedict, '72, of Houghton Sem- 

inarv: 

"My knowledge being obtained from pupils who have completed a full 
course, I can say that the intellectual and heart culture at Houghton 
Seminary is such that any parent, however distant from Clinton, will be 
perfectly safe in committing a daughter to its care and will secure for them 
a thorough training in all that makes the complete woman. The moral 
and religious atmosphere that surrounds the pupil from the day of her 
entrance to the close of her course exerts a lastmg effect on the future 
happiness of herself, and is the source of a great blessing to the home 
from which she comes." 

— Many pleasant letters have been received in acknowledgement of the 
*'Mail-Book of Living Graduates of Hamilton College," as publi.shed by 
contributions from the Western Association of Hamilton alumni. The 
first issue of the Mail-Book was an experiment. It has proved to be such 
a useful and convenient document that already a second edition is called 
for. The changes among the younger graduates are frequent. Already 
200 changes have been interlined for the new edition. That Mail-Book 
has rolled away the stone from the sepulchre of several worthy, hard- 
working graduates who had suffered an untimely burial. Improvements 
could be made in a new edition. Hon. Charles H. Toll, '72, Denver, 
Colorado, sets a generous, unsolicited example that ought to give a for- 
ward push to the movement for a new edition in 1891. **I shall consider 
it a special favor if I am permitted to share the expense of further issues, 
and shall be pleased to accept your draft at any time." 

— As Comptroller of the Currency, Hon. John Jay Knox, '49, now pres- 
ident of the Bank of the Republic in New York city, made twelve reports 
to Congress, which have been more widely circulated than almost any 
public document. They are in great demand both in this country and 
elsewhere, §ind numerous extracts from these reports have been transla- 
ted into foreign languages. They undoubtedly embrace the most com- 
plete and extensive mass of infonnation in existence in reference to the 
financial questions growing out of the late war. Apart fronl these reports, 
Mr. Knox has found time to accomplish a considerable amount of literary 
work. From time to time he has collected material for a history of bank- 
ing in the United States. The fesults of these investigations have ap- 
peared in official publications, in occasional addresses, in lectures before 
the students of Johns Hopkins University, and in contributions to various 
encyclopedias. His timely volume upon "United States Notes; or a his. 
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ton* of the various issues of paper money by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States," has been published by the Scribners. 

— Eight colleges and universities are represented by sixteen graves iu 
the college cemetery. The five Hamilton graduates asleep in the ceme- 
tery are Professor Ciiaklf.s Avkkv, '20, Professor Marccs Catlin, '27, 
Professor Oren Root, '33, Professor J. Fini.kv Smith, '34, Professor 
EnwARi) W. Root, '62; the four Yale graduates are President Azel 
Backus, President Henry Davis, Professor Seth Norton, President 
Simeon North; the two Union graduates are Rev. Dr. Henry Mande- 
VII. I. E and Rev. Dr. Nicholas W. Goertner; the Princeton graduate is 
Rkv. Samuel Kirkland, founder of the college; the Dartmouth graduate 
is Dr. Josiah Noyes, first professor of chemistry-; the Williams graduate 
is Hon. William H. Maynard, founder of the law professorship; the 
Delaware College graduate is Rev. Dk. John W. Mears; the graduate of 
the Universitv of Berlin is Dr. Christian Frederick Henry Peters, 
first Director of the Litchfield Observatory. 

■E(pfv/je 6 " a6Tpcuiy fiirfjix xixi irFpi6rpona<»y 
7d^FiS T£ taijrai ovfjcryid re 67J^tara, 
\lfjHrotJ 6rfj(Kpdi tf. xai A'?'j^o$ Tpi^xP^^ 8v6iv. 

— In a letter to Georc.e E. Dinham, 79, editor of the Utica PresSy Rev. 
Leicester A. Sawyer, '28, of Whitesboro, reports "an experience which 
cannot fail to interest his fellow alunmi of Hamilton College. He grad- 
uated at that college sixty-two years ago, having completed the four 
years' course under highly accomplished and able instructors, who did 
their lK»st to fit us to live honorably and usefully, and to perform reason- 
able services for our age, and those who come after us. Seldom has a 
college course anywhere been more faithfully or ably administered. It 
was the good fortune of the subscriber to be a member of the generous 
and fraternal class of 182S and his life-long friend, Le Grand Marvin, was 
also a inemlx-r of it. I^ (xrand Marvin studied law and spent his life as 
a lawyer in Buffalo. The subscrilxfr and some other members of his 
family occasionaly saw Mr. Marvin at Buffalo and elsewhere, and were 
always made welcome at his home and treated wnth the greatest consider- 
ation. We did not always agree in our opinions on the critical questions 
of the day, but we both went straight for the true and good, according to 
the best of our ability, and the current of our mutual friendship was 
never disturbed by our differences. At his death, in December 2, 1887, 
Mr. Marvin in his will, by which he disposed of a considerable proj>erty, 
gave >i.c)CK) to liis college friend, which has recently been fully paid with. 
interest by George L. Kingston, Ksq., the executor of the estate. The 
subscriber pul'lishes the above, as an act of justice to the memory of his 
friend, trusting that it will be read with interest by all his fellow alumui 
of Ilaniilton College and some others, and that it will suggest to young 
people entering on college courses inestimable possibilities both of doing 
and receiving good through early friendships, which are so congenial to 
the relations of fellow .'Students. 

Whitesboro, X. Y., October 27, 1890. LI':icp:ster A. Sawyer, 
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— ^The memorial of Mr. William D. Wai.cott, which Rev. Dr. William 

A. Bartlett, '52, contributes to the New York Evangelist, closes with 

words of grateful tenderness: 

**In President Charles G. Finney's autobiography, it is recorded: 
*There was a cotton manufactory on the Oriskany creek, a little above 
Whitesboro, a place now called Ifew York Mills. It was owned by a Mr. 

W , an unconverted man. but a gentleman of high standing and good 

morals. My brother-in-law, Mr. G A , was at the time superin- 
tendent of the factory.' This person, it may be said, is the father of one 
of the gifted and consecrated Bishops of the period, as well as of one of 
the most worthy Judges. Mr. Finney preached in New York Mills. The 

book continues : *This feeling spread through the factory. Mr. W , 

the owner of the establishment, was present, and seeing the state of 
things, he said to the superintendent: 'Stop the mill and let the people 
attend to religion; for it is more important that our souls should be saved 
than that this factory run.* ' The principle enunciated in this remarka- 
ble sentence, by this man of few words, is worthy to be embroidered on 
the sky by the lightning, and underscored by stars. *The gate was im- 
mediately shut down and the factory stopped.' Benjamin S. Walcott, 
at that time owner of the mills, and the father of William D. Walcott, 
dated his conversion from this revival. That half hour of prayer turned 
the history of the community. This is the source of all the after results. 
The family and descendants, the community, have fulfilled the holy pur- 
pose of that hour. The mill henceforth worked a richer staple tlian cot- 
ton, the spindles whirled with threads of motive, the shuttles sped with 
moral purpose, and a product whiter, more enduring than cloth, vindi- 
cates the transformation. This I call 'applied Christianity.' Not that 
he was a Presbyterian elder and Sunday-school superintendent, but that 
he lived into a great community the Christ spirit. His oldest son, heir 
to the best results of the past, and trained for the succession, is at the 
helm for the current generation. William Dexter Walcott may be called 
great. He was so far-seeing and intelligent that his life was Christian 
purpose persistently expressed in deed. He possessed the exalted and 
transfiguring genius which the Holy Ghost supplies to the humble, to 
master and subordinate, time and gifts and environment, as the healthy 
plant does to the loftiest result. Less than three years elapsed between 
his golden wedding and the marriage supper. The day Christendom cel- 
ebrates as the crucifixion of our Lord, he was borne to his sepulchre. For 
such an one as he, the Scriptures are loaded with promise of blessing, 
and eternity is full of treasure. I conceive of him, after these years of 
preparation, as to-day standing on the circle of eternity, in blissful enjoy- 
ment of the possible outcome of such a beginning. Having been so apt 
a scholar in the art of fine living, he has now graduated into life." 

— Fran'CIS W. Joslin,'8i, now on the editorial staff of the Troy Daily 

Times y has faith in his college, and is not afraid to say so: 

**The faculty of Hamilton College appear to have made a wise selection 
of siibjects for the prize essay and oration work of the students in that in- 
stitution. A majority of the list are what may be called live topics, deal- 
ing with questions of present interest or with those closely related to the 
present. Among them are The Relation of the Christian Sabbath to 
Civilization,' The Political Future of the Negro in the South,' John 
C. Fremont, the Pathfinder,' The Relation of Political Lil^rty to vSo- 
cialism,' 'Reasons for the Early Predominance of the English Colonies 
over the French and Spanish in the New World,' The History of 
Voting by Ballot,' and The Duty of the Educated Men to Political 
Parties.' It is not necessary that the student taking up one of these sul>- 
jects should settle it definitely and for all time. Some of them have 
been wrestled with for years with no perceptible effect. But the chief 
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point is that the study of such topics is alonj^ the line of great practical 
as well as eilucational benefit. The young man who prepares himself to 
deal with the political future of the negro in the South' cannot fail to 
gain important knowledge of this vexing practical question, and at the 
same time will acquire as thorough a knowledge of English and how to 
write it as though he had prepared a string of high-sounding nothings in 
prtK>f that 'actuality is the thingness of the here.' Abstract and erudite 
questions form excellent apparatus for mental g\'mnastics, but tlie young 
man who ^pends four years in such brain exercise alone comes out poorly 
equipjxul for the contest of life. While his head has been in the clouds 
the world has passed him by, and when he drops down to earth after 
commencement day he finds himself out of touch ^^-ith the times. There 
may be no complete remedy for this condition of things/but there can 
be bome mitigation of its untlesirable features. .\nd this relief is to be 
found along the line suggested by Hamilton's essay and oration subjects. 
See to it that while the student me<litates upon the things which have 
been and may be, he does not lose his hoki upon the things that are. 
See to it that his diet of dead languages is relieved by salads of fresh 
issues and sauces of practical thought. Let him dwell in the clouds if he 
wishes, but insist upon his remaining on earth during business hours. 
Teach him to get wisdom, and with all his getting to get an understand- 
ing of the present and its problems, and his future will take care of itf^lf. 
Thus instructed, he will be prepared to lay strong hold upon life and 
mould it to his uses." 

— In his lecture to our students on "journalism." Ge<.>rge E. Di'NH.\m, 
'79, of the Utica F>aily /Wss, makes reasonable suggestions that should be 
carefully heeded l)y all who have chosen his profession: 

"It may l)e expected that I will say something about the educational 
qualifications of a newspaper man and what course of study will best fit 
him for his work. There is no knowledge that will come amiss. There 
is no art or science of which a journalist can affonl to l)e ignorant if he 
has the opportunity to Ix? infonned. .\ college education is ver\' desira- 
ble though many successful editors and reporters never enjoyed its ad- 
vantages. In fact, some of the Ixfst and brightest of them came from the 
ranks of office boys and the compositors. Tliere is no college whose curri- 
cuhmi is of itself l>etter adapted as a training for newspaper work than 
Hamilton, lx;cause here so much attention is paid to writing. Facility of 
expression is very desirable. The reporter must not only write well, but 
rapidly. He must not only have ideas, but l)e able to put them on paper 
quickly. This, to a certain extent, is a matter of practice, and hence 
collegiate essay writi;:g is in the nature of spi.*cial preparation. If I were 
to make any suggestions it would Ik.* in favor of greater practicality in the 
choice of subjects. College orations are prone to l)e on topics experi- 
enced men a]>proach with hesitation. Son:e great questions have been 
settled on the commencement stage. I may \hi pardoned for saying this 
Ix'cause on the day of my graduation from this college, I laid out and 
defined the correct national policy on the tariff and have never dared to 
discuss it publicly since. Students in my day. were too fond of high 
sounding themes, and no oration or essay was regarded complete without 
at least a reference to something which liapjK'ncd in the sixteenth cen- 
tury- or earlier. This was supposed to give it an air of learning, even 
though the information was hastily culled from the encyclopaedia. The 
rejMjrter describing a street fK'currence has no occasion to refer to Aga- 
memnon or Julius Ccesar. nor ought he to write in a style appropriate 
to the mention of these ver^- worthy but ancient indiriduals. Mr. Chau- 
cer was a g<M)d man in his time and after his own fashion, but a reporter 
who never heard of him and his poor s]xlling might write a verA* Wvid 
and interesting account of a wanl caucus. The style of tlie average col- 
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lege oration would be totally unfit for a newspaper article. It seems to 
me that events of the present time afford suggestive subjects for able un- 
dergraduate efforts. The plea I would make is for greater practicality. 
The fault into which students fall is a ver>' common one. There are 
scores of preachers who belabor Nebuchadnezzar and Pharoah every Sun- 
day, and who never say a word about the sins their hearers are constantly 
committing. So in other things, why discuss dead issues when there are 
so many live ones of infinitely more present importance ? The classical 
course in this college is in the direct line of training for literary work 
because it enlarges the vocabulary and teaches the true meaning of words. 
It is constantly suggesting a choice between two or more expressions. 
You may, as I fear I have, forget most of your Latin and Greek but their 
benefits remain. When the house is completed it is not necessary to 
leave the scaffold standing, though it served a worthy purpose during the 
construction. Another value of a collegiate course is that during it the 
real student acquires habits of application and ability to concentrate all 
the faculties on the subject in hand. Newspaper work must be done 
quickly. The foreman of the composing room is a tyrant, and when he 
calls for copy the best man on the paper cannot delay. The forms ^o to 
press at such an hour, and what is not ready must be lost. The printer 
and the pressman are like time and tide in that they wait for no one. 
Wlioever has acquired the habit of mental concentration and can com- 
mand his best ability at a moment's notice has a great advantage in news- 
paper work. Of course for a foundation there must be natural adapta- 
bility and fondness. There must be tireless industry and perseverance. 
Some men could never be good reporters as long as grass grows and wa- 
ter runs, even if they went through the colleges. In ours as well as all 
other professions there are men who have sadly mistaken their calling. 
They are round pegs that can never fit square holes." 
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MARRIED. 

rNDKR\v(X)D— TRrMBVLL.— At the home of the bride*s mother in 
Chicago. 111.. Wednewlay. November 5, 1890, Mr. J. PlatT UndSRWOOD, 
*7o, of Khinelaniler, Mich., and Miss Caroline, daugl^er of Mrs. George 

Trumbull. « 

Paink—Pottkr.— In Friends Meeting House. Glens Falls, N. Y., 
November 26, 1.S90. Dr. Howard Simmons Paink. '78, of Albany, and 
Sarah, daughter of Mr. J. W. and Mrs. M. A. Potter, of Glens' Falls. 

Slausox — Webstkr. — At Waterloo, N. Y., on Wednesday, November 
12. 1890. Mr. KdwardVax I)ruvierReSlai:son, '86, of New York City, 
and Miss Kate Muu^knder Webster, Houghton, '85, of Waterloo. 

Kellogg— Brownell. — In the Congregational Church of Saquoit, 
Octolxir 8, 1890, by Rev. George Hardy. Spencer Kellogg, '88, <rf 
T-tica. and Klizabeth Brownell, daughter of C. G. Brownsll, of 

Saquoit. 

RoBBiNS— Mackev. — In Knoxboro, at the home of the bride, October 
8. 1890, KnwiN BiSHOH RoBBiNs. 93. of Knoxboro, and Mxss Cora 

Mackev. 
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-TOUCHSTONE" OP ' 



', AND 'FOOL" OP 



THE modem drama arose from the niins of the ancient thea- 
ter. The Crusaders brought back with them from the ICast 
the idea of scenic dialogue. The Church, prompt as ever, to 
forge a new weapon, to weld a new chain to man's thought, 
. seized the opportunity and priests began to writf and monasia- 
[ f»CT to /Ay the new "My.steries" and "Miracles." Heaven, 
P cvth and bell peopled the stage. Satan, with his dread attend- 
a sprang from the deep, threatening, terrible. They terrify 
(Uie inhabitants of earth. They crucify the saints of heaven. 
jr are the powers of darkness engaged in their eternal stnig- 
■ with the Prince of Light. 

But time and progress combine to strip them of their awe- 
^ qualities, and soon the terrible <lemon dwindles into 
e stupid devil whose childish jokes and clumsy horse-play 
e the people. In the Elizabethean drama the devil of the 

i play has developed into the fool. 
E Fool ? But who is he ? At first, the mocking jester, thi 

; hiij rude sayings like wild-flowers with tl*' 
ysmellandsobercoloring. Then, "The mad philosopher" 
u sarcastic, with trenchant truths and bitter wis<lom 
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ready. At last a man, disguising under his />ar//-colored garb 
and lightly flaming speech, the thoughts that lie too deep 
for words ; devotion, loyalty and love. 

Shakespeare in his plays did what * 'Balzac" meant to do in 
his "Human Comedy ;" he painted all the life of his age. 
And in that wonderful picture no figure is wrought with more 
peculiar genius than that of the Fool. His wnt silences the 
braggart, the coxcomb, the pretentious talker. His philosophy 
is common-sense ; that of "things possible inasmuch as they 
are possible." His purpose is to show things in their true 
relations, to win his hearers to the cause of reason and of truth. 
In the "Touchstone" of "As you Like it" and the "Fool" of 
"King Lear" are presented tw^o characters apparently similar 
yet essentially different. They are alike in that they both pos- 
sess a never failing flow of laughter. The ever-present *'quip 
and quirk." They both speak out the blunt truth end they 
both disguise it by their motley. They both possess a deep 
fund of worldly wisdom. They both show the truest loyalt\' 
to a fallen lord, and yet they are really unlike. Their dissim- 
ilarity consists in this; that Touchstone is a comic character 
while the Fool of Lear is essentiallv tragic. 
' Touchstone is a true philosopher, a lover of wnsdom ; the 
alchemy of his wit turns all to laughter. Lord and peasant 
alike funiish targets for his jests and from each he draws a truth 
"to /><?/;// a moral or adoni a tale." 

But the Fool, though he talks in as light a vein as Touch- 
stone, though his "wise saws and modern instances'' have as 
merry a sound, yet plays a tragic part. Does not the light 
just breaking through the clouds render darker the surround- 
ing gloom ? No one has seen the law of contrast to better ad- 
vantage than Shakespeare. He well knew that the joke of the 
Fool makes the sorrow of the King seem yet deeper, his jest 
adds a new point to the anguish, his laugh is the true accom- 
paniment to Lear's madness. 

Having completed the historical plays Shakespeare craved 
rest and change. He sought it in that enchanted land, the 
Forest of Arden, and in that search wrote "As You Like It." 
Never was his laughter so free and clear and musical. And 
the personification of his mirth is Touchstone. The ideal 
Fool, the type of all those who, relying on the license allowed 
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the motley and with keen sight spying beneath the semblance 
of things their true import, scourges with untiring energy the 
follies of his time. He like the Duke sees * 'sermons in stones^ 
books in running brooks ana good in everything. ' * All things 
serve him for a jest ; but his jests never harm. And beneath 
all this, as the corner stone of his character, lies his love for his 
mistress. Here the true man appears, he is ever by her side ; 
his sympathy, love and devotion to her strike the key note of 
his true character. 

Turn now to the * 'Fool' ' of "Lear' ' and how essentially differ- 
ent his mission. King Lear shows Shakespeare's tragic form 
at its greatest height ; it is a story of conflict, of pain and of 
retribution. An outburst of the most terrible anguish, a pic- 
ture draped in shadows where the love of Cordelia, the manli- 
ness of Edgar, the fidelity of Kent and the "Fool" serve only 
to intensify the blackness of the tragedy. 

The "Fool" still uses joke and jest but his position sub- 
limes and idealizes them. His surroundings lend to his homely 
sayings a tragic force and directness. He no longer arouses 
the unthinking laugh. Lifted up by the grandeur of the 
scene he too earns admiration, pity, love. Othello could be 
torn between the contending passions of lov^e and jealousy 
without the intervention of a clown ; the avarice and revenge 
of Shylock would have been no less had his servant remained 
forever unborn ; but Lear would have been incomplete. The 
story of that terrible fall from imprudence to madness, from a 
throne to a hovel, is inconceivable without the fidelity, the 
sorrow, the heart-break of the faithful "Fool." 

Amid all the miserj'^ into which the King's madness drags 
him the Fool never complains. Abandoned by all the world, 
proclaimed a traitor and an outlaw, a price set upon his head, 
to soothe his distracted master he still finds jests bubbling up 
from the depths of his heart struggling with pity and 
sorrow, as foam en wreaths the face of deeply troubled waters. 

But the King's madness destroys his last hope. With 
unshaken endurance he has seen all else disappear, kingdom, 
friends and family, but now reason itself is ' 'Tottering on its 
Throne." The King rushes from the presence of his unnat- 
ural daughters out into darkness and night, and of all his 
train only the Fool follows to cheer, to comfort him. With 
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breaking heart he still jests on. His words resemble rockets 
thrown across a midnight tempest, for a moment they light up 
the scene, then all is dark again. But now his talk is done, his 
part is played. His master can no longer understand. The 
well-tried heart breaks, and \vith the words "I'll go to bed at 
noon*' he disappears. 

Such are ''Touchstone" and the "Fool" of Lear. Each 
embodies a well defined phase of the many-sided Shakespeare. 
He alone of all the poets and dramatists could make of char- 
acters that the unthinking crowd despised or pitied such mas- 
terpieces of art. He breathed into their nostrils the spirit of 
his genius and they arose radiant with immortality. As long 
as human nature remains the same, as long as the world still 
laughs and loves with "Rosalind" or groans and curses with 
"l>ar," so long shall "Touchstone" and the "Fool" retain 
their merry laughter, their deep philosophy, and their eternal 
youth. C. O. Gray, '90. 



THE FICTION OF THE NEW SOUTH. 

WITHIN the last decade there has sprung up in the South- 
ern states a literature, essentially new in its leading fea- 
tures. Although so little time has elapsed since the birth of 
this literature, yet the causes which produced it have urged 
it rapidly toward matiu-ity. Already peculiarities are stamped 
upon it, outlines defined, and tendencies manifested. 

Thus far the intellectual activity of the New South has 
found its best expression in fiction. A few poets have sung 
sweetly ; but none have gained distinction, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Lanier, — and even his merits are not yet 
fully recognized. 

In judging the value of this fiction it is necessary first to 
study its creative forces and the causes that have governed its 
growth. Before the Civil War, William Gilmore Simms was 
the leading Southern novelist. He prophesied that there 
never would be in the South a literature worthy of recogni- 
tion so long as the negro remained enslaved. Slavery was 
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antagonistic to intellectual culture. His own success had 
been achieved in spite of the opposing limitations. The 
breaking down of the old aristocracy and the abolition of 
slavery liberated thought and gave Southern fiction its first 
impulse. 

Immediately after the war literary work of the higher order 
could not be expected. A blow had fallen which seemed to 
crush out hope. Despondency settled upon the defeated 
states. Their chivalrous dreams of conquest had vanished 
forever. They donned the black garb of mourning in sorrow 
over the ** lost cause, " and would not be comforted. The 
*' Bonny Blue Flag*' was in the dust. The sentiments that 
filled the Southerner's breast were echoed forth in mournful 
threnodies. Nothing was left to cheer him on to hopeful en- 
deavor or healthful enterprise. 

After ten years signs of a new growth began to appear. 
The people were becoming adapted to the conditions and en- 
vironments of the new civilization. Within the next decade 
the Old South succeeded in completely arousing herself from 
this deep lethargy. Her people were building up a New South 
with new ambitions and new aspiratior\s. With this general 
recuperation and advancement came a quickening of intellec- 
tual life. Mighty social and political forces were acting as 
mental stimuli. Before the war mental activity found its best 
field in oratory. The people had a genius for politics, and 
considered state-craft more honorable than quiet literary em- 
ployment. But by the liberation of their slaves and the loss 
of wealth through war social conditions were changed. Now 
the brain must help supply the body with the very necessities 
of life. The product of the pen furnished a means of liveli- 
hood and literature became a profession. 

When the first step had been taken and the literary profes- 
sion made profitable, there were attracted into this field many 
of the younger men and women of the South. Through their 
constant and vigorous efforts the fiction of the New South 
has attained its present elevated position. At first critics 
were slow to acknowledge its merits. But true American 
perseverance existed to as great degree south as north of Ma- 
son and Dixon's line. Obstacles were overcome, prejudices 
conquered, and Southern fiction steadily became more popular. 
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The Old South disappeared, but poetry and romance have 
learned the charm of her picturesque life. It will not be sur- 
prising if in a few years the South shall be the literar\' centre 
of America. Already a contrast between the tw^o sections in 
regard to its literary strength, even with such men as Howell 
and James to represent Northern talent, seems more favorable 
to the South. . 

George W. Cable sta^jds in the foremost ranks of literature 
and is perhaps worthy of the praise conferred by a recent 
critic, who calls him "the leading novelist in America.'* In 
the treatment of his favorite themes he displays acute obser- 
vation and such an infinite variety of expression that the 
reader is continually delighted with new surprises. He sees 
the pathos of life, the sorrow and tears, and paints with sym- 
pathetic hand. Yet his pictures contain only enough of shad- 
ow to mellow their beauty. Delicious humor and rich fancy 
abound in all his work. He is truthful to nature, and bv the 
power of his descriptions we are carried away to the sunny 
South to dwell among the Creoles and " darkies.'' 

Almost his first work, certainly not his least satisfactory 
one, w^as the " Old Creole Days," a collection of short stories 
of exquisite beauty and delicate, artistic finish. *'The Gran- 
dissimes" secured his reputation, and was soon followed by 
"Madame Delphine," a half tragic and altogether beautiful 
portrayal of octoroon life. His minor w^orks are almost equal- 
ly good, but through these three he is best known to the read- 
ing public. 

Miss Mar>^ N. Murfree, under the nom de plume of Charles 
Egbert Craddock, has placed herself at the head of Southern 
female novelists. Her power lies chiefly in character paint- 
ing and description. Her novels are stories of life in the Ten- 
nessee Mountains, told with a vigor and skill that create a 
deep interest in the rude, uneducated mountaineers. The 
pathos and sublimity of their lives breathe from the author's 
pages. She deals with facts, yet the poetic element is appar- 
ent in her descriptions of sunsets and mountain scenery. ** In 
the Clouds" and the " Despot of Broomsedge Cove" display 
her powers to the best advantage. Her style is bold and 
masculine, yet delicate, and her writings have been eagerly 
welcomed by press and people. 
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Cable and Craddock are the leaders in Southern fiction ; 
but there are nearly a score of writers scarcely inferior to 
them. Maurice Thompson delights all with his sketches. Grace 
King, *' a charming literar>' phenomenon/' has written her- 
self into a considerable degree of popularity by the story of 
"Monsieur Motte, — four short stories clustering around the 
figure of M. Motte and combined into a picture of ** Old Cre- 
ole Days" quite as effective though not so singular as Cable's. 
Joel Chandler Harris has been very successful in his delinea- 
tion of negro character ; and his stories of " Uncle Remus" 
have put the literary public in his debt for their preservation 
of plantation lore and Negro dialect. Amelie Rives-Chan- 
dler, although her writings have been called the product of a 
diseased imagination, the love-sick fancies of a girl, has cer- 
tainly created great interest in the world of letters. 

These and a few others, among whom may be mentioned 
Richard M. Johnston, author of "The Dukesborough Tales, " 
and Miss M. G. McClelland known for "Oblivion," are the 
authors who have built up Southern fiction. They represent 
the younger blood of the South, first quickened in the old re- 
gime and now beating glad response to the signs of the new life 
springing up around them. Their works contain all the lead- 
ing elements of the fiction of the New South and form the basis 
for opinions in respect to its value. They each have their 
own particular fields of work, their own methods and charac- 
teristics. But they also have certain qualities which establish 
an inter-resemblance. These combined are the qualities of 
Southern fiction. 

The first notable fact in this fiction is that it has had an in- 
ward growth. That is, it is thoroughly Southern, springing 
spontaneously from the soil. The characters are native, the 
scenes and the life portrayed, native. Everything is delicious- 
ly warm and Southern. Yet though local it cannot be called 
provincial, or at least its provincialism is a virtue rather than 
a fault. The authors are contented to write of the life around 
them in their own natural manner, thus imparting to their 
work the greatest of charms, reality. Another feature of near- 
ly every Southern novel is the use of dialect. Spanish Cre- 
oles, French Creoles, mountaineers and Negroes are all rep- 
resented. There are also exhibited accurate observation, 
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vividness of portraiture, skill in dealing with scenic effects, 
and earnest purpose. The stories are original, well worth 
telling and reading. Interest cannot slacken, because these 
tales possess the fascination of strangeness. The essential part, 
the treatment of the human problem, is characterized by real 
power — the power of divining motives and piercing through 
contradictions. 

The field from which Southern authors derive their materi- 
als is one singularly rich in romantic possibilities. Once slav- 
ery with its slothful, enervating influences, rested like an in- 
cubus upon intellect. Then vision was obscured by the sul- 
phurous haze of war. But as this is slowly wafted back by the 
gentle breezes of peace a region of half-imagined beauties and 
opportunities is revealed. The Negro, the Creole, the octo- 
roon, and the mountaineer have each proved to be of much ro- 
mantic value, thus far occupying leading positions in the fic- 
tion of the New South. 

The artistic resurrection of the old Spanish-French civiliza- 
tion introduced a new and exquisite note into this literature. 
Creole peculiarities, customs and usages so ciu-ious and quaint, 
become both entertaining and instructive when portrayed by 
so skillful a novelist as Cable. Pride and pathos, romance 
and sadness, tell the strange story of their life. 

The Negro has already taken high rank as a character in 
Southern fiction and will doubtless, as race prejudice wears 
away, become of greater interest to literature. A people so long 
bitterly wronged and oppressed, the centre of a great histori- 
cal movement, and the chief cause of a great war, possess a 
value not yet fully comprehended by the novelist. The dash- 
ing Confederate cavalier and the defeated soldier are also in- 
teresting characters, exciting both admiration ad pity. Yet 
we cannot but feel disappointed in Southern fiction because 
the mountaineer, Negro and Creole are made the central fig- 
ures. Doubtless all are of peculiar interest ; but none of them 
are historical types of true American life. Yet they are pre- 
dominant and all other figures in the drama of Southern soci- 
ety play less important roles. 

The authors of the New South have not yet entered upon 
their richest inheritance. First, there are the picturesque 
days of the old regime, with its aristocracy, wealth and idle- 
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ness. The complaint has been made that the American lacks 
that variety of society, that shaqj distinction between classes, 
which gives such opportunity to the English author. But the 
semi-baronial system of the Old South presents closely drawn 
distinctions of caste. Those days are filled with romance, 
crime, pleasure and virtue. The Old South was a social world 
in itself, in strong contrast with the life of any age. 

Then came war and all was changed. Old institutions 
were overthrown. It was a period of destruction and down- 
fall. " Pathos lies at the bottom of all endiu-ing fiction, and 
surely history never presented a spectacle so sublimely pa- 
thetic as the ruin of the Southern Confederacy. Defeat fell 
upon a brave, ambitious people ; and to-day, though honora- 
bly striving to outlive and forget the past, they are still re- 
minded of their humiliation by the millions of Negroes living 
around them. Then peace again, the period of sorrow and suf- 
fering reconciliation, sympathy and growth. These three pe- 
riods do not lack a single requisite for noble, powerful fiction. 

Next in importance to the materials of the Southern novel 
is the method by which these are moulded into romance. 
Northern writers for several years have been using the realis- 
tic method as distinguished from the romantic. Their writings, 
claiming to be the portrayal of real life, have gradually dis- 
carded all passion and feeling until at last they have become 
cold, analytical and trivial. The South has strongly felt this 
influence and nearty all of their new fiction has been fashioned 
after Jthis realistic plan. But Southern realism is not Northern 
realism. It is warmer, more sympathetic. Southern authors 
recognize the fact that men and women are sometimes swayed 
by impulse ; that humanity has passions and aspirations ; 
that we cannot give a reason for every act or thought, nor is 
our life made up of philosophic meditation. 

Their works are distinguished by depth of feeling and 
warmth of sentiment ; they contain romance yet are true and 
real. Cable's boyhood was passed in those old Creole days 
about which he wTites so charmingly. Miss Murfree lived 
among her mountaineers till inspired by the rugged simplici- 
ty of their lives. 

Such has been the growth, and such are the principle fea- 
tures of Southern fiction. Yet it is still in its infancy, A full- 
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grown literature cannot be developed during a single genera- 
tion. A nation's fiction must live many years and pass 
through many phases before it becomes worthy to be called 
literature. Until a literature has become firmly established it 
will constantly be exposed to dangers. The fiction of the 
New South is no exception to this statement. Already evils 
of no small magnitude are threatening it. Time must show 
whether these attacks can be successfully resisted and from 
the struggle arise a better and purer gro\\lh. 

The greatest of these dangers is undue praise. The nation 
was slow to find out the value of Southern fiction and to ap- 
preciate its beauties. But when once it was discovered that a 
new literature was springing up in the South, a craze for 
Southern stories swept over the land. Newspapers and mag- 
azines realized this popular demand and straightway set them- 
selves to supply it. In their eagerness to show the world 
what America could do in the domain of letters, reWewers 
seized on every Southern author's work and lauded it to the 
skies ; — works really good, but certainly unworthy of this ex- 
cessive praise. Nothing could be more harmful to any 
author ; and to the Southern writer ardent and impulsive, 
with all his hope and faith centered in the future, this tenden- 
cy is positively dangerous. His first attempt, fairly credita- 
ble, is hailed by friends and critics as the product of genius. 
Naturally he is pleased and determines to follow up his suc- 
cess with new efforts. Naturally, also, he judges that what 
has pleased so highly will please again. Thus he is lead in- 
to the fatal error of repetition. The reading public are fickle 
and are continually seeking for novelty. The reaction has 
already set in. The popular author of yesterday is surprised 
at the new tone of his critics to-day. 

Southern fiction is charged with narrowness ; and to a cer- 
tain degree this charge is just. Kach author, because of his, 
or her, first success, considers it right to work on in the same 
vein until the "most fine gold becomes dross." Craddock's 
mountaineers are introduced over and over again, in slightly 
different dress, it is true, but with the same characteristics. 
Critics complain that Cable has followed his Creole will-o'- 
the-wisp till he has nearly extinguished the hope entertained 
by some of his friends that he would become the Southern 
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Hawthorne. Harris, in his chosen field, always excels ; yet 
some of his choice bits of exquisite workmanship and image- 
ry make it earnestly to be desired that the wings of his fancy 
could be given free scope. 

Such criticisms indicate the more important defects in South- 
em fiction — defects that suggest their own remedies. Let the 
authors of the South, ceasing to write merely for Northern 
editors and reviewers, enter upon broader fields, and press for- 
ward by all honorable means toward the goal of literary per- 
fection. Fiction in the South has a grand mission, — to aid in 
binding together more firmly the once severed states. 

A recent Southern writer has said, "It is the duty of any 
lover of concord to contribute toward a sentiment favorable to 
literary excellence. When the ' Niobe of nations stood child- 
less and crownless in her voiceless woe' she was still a con- 
queror, thanks to her peerless men of letters.'' 

It must be that a glorious career awaits the New South in 
the realm of fiction. She has well-trained scholars wdth ex- 
pansive minds, quick perception, and all the characteristics 
requisite for success. Her sunny skies and balmy atmosphere 
are adapted to inspire with literary tastes. And now there is 
the background of war with traditions as elevating as those 
which have inspired the genius of any age. 

The South is the " land of memories," fruitful of lofty sug- 
gestions. The hill-tops and valleys mark the spots where he- 
roes bled in strife heroic as that of Thermopylae. The plains 
^e billowed with the graves of chieftains whose courage was 
^ grand as that which made the crags and glens of Scotland 
sacred to the memory of Wallace. With these incentives to 
^Re authors to greater endeavor the fiction of the New South 
^11 reach heights and depths yet untried. Greener laurels 
^wait the brows of the living than crown the temples of the 
dead. C. W. Yeomans, '92. 
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BYRON. 

WHEN the French Revolution had satiated its thirst wnth 
the best blood of France, and a score of years had re- 
stored peace and tranquility to the distracted Republic; when 
Europe had diverted its eyes from the horrors of carnage and 
slaughter to the pursuits of art and of literature, there emerged 
from the obscurity of that Northern Isle which Scott has so 
beautifully called " the land of lakes and of legends,** one des- 
tined to a career of unparalleled popularity and renown. 

That man was Lord Byron whose poems have found a wel- 
come at ever\^ fireside, touched the heartstrings of mirth and 
sorrow, and beguiled the lonely hours of kings and the stern 
wants of beggar\' by a nameless yet an all potent p)ower. 

Wordsworth and Shelley were then tuning the English ear 
to their sweet melodies, but when Byron came that ear deaf- 
ened by the strains grand "as the music of the spheres,** for- 
got its loyalty to them and pledged its love to him. 

A peer both in name and in genius the friendless wanderer 
had become the universal guest. Thenceforth his genius 
shone transcendent in his course, and East and West and 
North and South paid homage. 

Then came the spirit of adventure. Estranged from native 
land, at war with world's will he sought a home in foreign 
climes and flung his restless soul into the lap of Nature. She 
soothed him in the stormy moments of his pride and with a 
tender voice called forth his muse to sing in rapturous strains 
her storied charms. In Italy, in vSwitzerland, beneath the 
shadows of the Alps, in sight of the awful avalanche and by 
the deep blue of the lakes he heard the mysterious whisper- 
ings of the Infinite and clothed those inspirations in immortal 
verse. 

From his contemplation of warlike deeds enacted upon the 
shores of Thrasimene; from his musing over "the grave of 
France, the deadly Waterloo" to his sublime apostrophe to the 
ocean we see no halt in the onward movement of his genius. 
Wrested from the dark and hoary main, tyi:)eof the immutable 
and the Divine, the fascination of the ocean ode is marvelous, 
its essence worshipful. 
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Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 

Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed in breeze, or gale, or storm. 

Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark -heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime — 

The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy shrine 

The monsters of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee, thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

In an Italian city, chiseled in marble was a figure represent- 
ing the expiring victim of Rome's bloody circus. To myriads 
of minds that insulated figure had brought of the dire conflict, 
to many an eye it had pictured the Coliseum thronged with 
the flower of Roman aristocracy, but among all the beholders 
through eighteen centuries, not one had ever before thought of 
the "rude hut,'' *'the young barbarians." At length came 
the poet of passion and looking down upon the dying gladiator 
.turned the marble into man and endowed it with human aff"ec- 
tious; then away over the Alps and over the Appenines, away 
on the wings of irrepressible sympathy flew his spirit to the 
banks of the Danube where * * with his heart were the eyes of 
the victim" for *' there were his young barbarians all at play, 
and there their Dacian mother." Such was the origin of the 
%ing Gladiator, that passage in the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold which so signally portrays the powers of its celebrated 
author. 

But the crowning glory of Byron was his manly self-sacrific- 
ing, disinterested efforts in behalf of an oppressed people. Tell 
us thou Grecian land, birth place of heroes! Has the name of 
Byron no claims upon thy gratitude ? He saw in thee a land 
of classic memories, beheld the ruins of thy fallen temples, the 
glories of thy past empire. There on the plain where twenty- 
three centuries before Miltiades had routed the Persian armies, 
Byron found the spirit of buried liberty and there with a com- 
mendable patriotism, pledged honor and fortune and life upon 
^^J" broken altars. 

"The mountains look on Marathon, 

And Marathon looks on the sea, 
And musing there an hour alone" 
Lord Byron thought " that Greece might still be free." 
In the golden mythology of Greece Echo remained a nymph 
even after she had passed away into sound. So the name of 
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Byron is shrouded in the memories of all peoples while his dust 
sleeps its long sleep amid the stillness of his vaulted sepulcher 
in Hucknall abbey. 

*' So ends Childe Harold his last pilgrimage.** 

A. H. Dewey, '91. 



THE DEAD ASTRONOMER. 

Dead, beneath the stars he lay 

Who knew and loved them every one. 
Procession like in sad array, 
Each star in passing cast its ray 
In pity on him as he lay 

In peace and rest, his labors done. 

Dead, he lay mid gloom of night, 
While passing breezes kissed him there. 

Where last that met his dimming sight 

Was Hill and Campus clothed with light 

And radiance from the orbs of night. 
And all the loved scenes bright and fair. 

"The watchful eyes have closed in sleep, 
The tired heart has ceased to beat ; 
No more they nightly vigils keep. 
Nor search the starry fathoms deep ; 
But rest in quiet, rest and sleep ; 
Rest tired brain, rest wear>^ feet." 

Thus whispering breezes murmured low. 
Thus seemed the singing stars to say, 
As night's dark shadows turned to gray ; 
Then o'er the hill tops far away. 
With hastening footsteps came the day 

And heaven was lit with morning's glow. 

Ah tender power, ah power sublime ! 

That holds and keeps each star in place, 
That fills all space, that fills all time, 
Mid northern snow, mid summer clime. 
He who aspires and fain would climb, 

In life, in death, may see thy face. 

Charles W. E. Chapin, '89. 
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COLLEGE LIFE NEXT TERM. 

The approach of ever>^ new term causes students generally to look for- 
ward and to consider what the time holds for them in the way of sports 
and amusements. Each term of the year must be characterized by some- 
thing aside from "bohning," by something calculated to amuse and to give 
pleasure. Without those features which give cheer, our college life would 
loof e its tone and many of its beneficent and lasting effects. There is not 
much in intellectual competition that tends to bind together the hearts 
of students and to inspire them with college spirit. That which tends 
most to unite students and which fosters a spirit of harmony and affection 
among them must be found outside the class room. 

The Spring term is given up to general athletics, base-ball and tennis, 

and always passes pleasantly and rapidly. The attractions outside the 

recitation room are sufficient to give to college life a vigorous tone. 

^^e Fall term in all colleges has now been set apart for the popular game 

of foot-ball, which has become the most attractive game in college ever>'- 

H'here. This sport has great fitness for a college game, for it enlists the 

^^'^o.lest numljer of students and mingles them from all classes. It comes, 

*^^» at a time in the college year when circumstances are peculiarly favor- 

*'*f>Je' for it But beyond this, its physical, scientific, and moral aspects are 

f"^^^"! as to commend itself to every hearty, strong and bright student, for 

^^^^>mbines strength, skill, and intelligence. But there are other things 

. * ^^h give interest to the Fall term. The day given to the athletic asso- 

^ ^ i on for field-sports does much towards adding to the attractions of 

^ ^^ge. Again the Junior "Prom" is a social event of much importance 

■*^ means of imparting life and vim to the longest term in the year. 

^^ '^-Jt what about the winter term ? What are the attractions reserved 

"^ hose dreary winter weeks when snow and ice seem to cast a chill 

'^^ college life and college enthusiasm. How to enliven the next term 

IJroblem open to all to settle, and is worth thinking about. To l>e 

^^ the music clubs hold forth at this season of the year, and they de- 

^^^''^ hearty co-operation and support for their contribution to winter 

.^^'^^sements. There are now social clubs, but there is room for others if 

y^ 'viciously formed. Is it not time to begin to ask that same old ques- 

^^^*^, "where is our Dramatic Club ?" We have seen printed lists of the 

V^^'tubers of this imaginary association, but no work has been required of 
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them, and it is doubtful if any of the men knew that they were members 
before they saw their names in the annual publication. Amateur theat- 
ricals are not an uncommon thing in the work of student organizations 
in other colleges, and there is no reason why Hamilton should not excel 
in this line. Probably few colleges can furnish better material for this 
work. The oratorical and elocutionary' tendencies of the college would 
be especially advantageous to any effort in stage work. Can there not be 
something done in this matter l)etween the commencement of next term 
and the first of May ? It is hoped that when the Dramatic Club is again 
put on record in the Haniiltonian it will mean something. 

While it is highly important for the students to plan for social pastimes, 
we must not forget our pet interest, athletics. Of course the new gymna- 
sium will not be in readiness for use this winter, and that fact is to be 
greatly lamented. We have reached a point in the history of our athlet- 
ics when we stand in peculiar need of the inducements which a new and 
thoroughly equipped modem gymnasium would offer for steady and sys- 
tematic training. Spasmodic training in the Spring, a few weeks before 
the inter-collegiate field-day, is nothing to depend on at the present ad- 
vanced stage of inter-collegiate athletics. It may be that our success 
over other colleges in the past has been due largely to the better training 
our men have done, and that, too, after the Spring term had begun. But 
other colleges are waking up to the need of more training, and if we are 
to retain the pennant which we have so triumphantly held for the past 
two years, we must needs do better and longer training than we have 
done heretofore. It is quite safe to say that, at the next annual field-day 
between colleges, more will be required of us than ever before, if w^e con- 
tinue to hold our present position. Now the question is, how are we to 
meet the greater requirements. Certainly the safest way is not to defer 
training until late next Spring. Some work at least can be done in the 
old gymnasium. The i^Jea sprung from one of the members of the Fac- 
ulty that athletic clubs could be formed, perhaps one in each class with 
a captain, for the purpose of systematic training during the winter. In 
our climate outdoor training in winter is not very inviting, yet certain 
things would be possible. Our main country roads between towns are 
usually well beaten down during the winter, and footing is not at all dif- 
ficult. Now a strolling association, or some organization answering to 
the "hare and hound club" and the like in other colleges, would not only 
get the athletes in good physical condition, but would tend to develop 
walkers and long distance runners. 



Thk question is often asked, — on what conditions does Hamilton grant 
the degree of A. M. ? It is difficult to obtain the same answer from any 
two alumni. There seems to be a sort of hazy impression that some kind 
of literary effort is required, but just what, no one actually knows. About 
one condition, however, there is a clearness and certainty remarkable 
when contrasted with the universal uncertainty of all the others, to wit. 
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sending with the candidate's name a legal tender for five dollars. Now 
if it is practically true that to obtain this degree, the money consideration 
is the vital one, such a state of affairs should not continue longer. 

The reputation of Hamilton as an institution which demands a rigorous 
course and high attainments for graduation, ought not to be lessened or 
cheapened by carelessness in the requirements for other honors. 

Heretofore the Master's degree was only granted to those who came on 
and delivered a Master's oration at Commencement. 

In the opinion of the Lit. either this custom should be revived, mak- 
ing alterations where needed, or some other method adopted, requiring a 
prescribed course of reading and a thesis or oration in lieu of such course, 
on the merits of which the degree should be granted or denied. It is im- 
perative that the college authorities take some action to remedy this 
evil. As it now stands, the degree of Master of Arts confers no honor on 
the holder. 

To-day it is a certificate of comparative age, and, incidentally, of finan- 
cial success. It declares the holder to be at least three years older than 
at graduation, and to have heaped up a surplus of five dollars, for which 
he has no pressing need. 

Under such conditions it is not surprising there is smaller competition 
and smaller desire to be thus certified before the world. 



T^ERE are probably few college students who will not admit that the 

P'^&sent system of managing inter-collegiate athletic, base-ball and foot- 

"^1 associations is far from perfect. That improvement is possible and 

^*t: improvement is needed has been shown by many incidents of recent 

^^^ ^thin the memory of all. 

•^ ohange in this system of management has recently been proposed 
^hic^^ seems to us to contain many good ideas and to be worthy of serious 
^^^i<ieration if not of adoption. 

*^ is not strange that among colleges, such as these in our league, there 
snot:i^-j^jj be a good deal of jealousy and rivalry. This spirit has been 
sho-^^-^ in many of the meetings of the different associations and has been 
P'"o^xictive of prejudiced decisions in some cases. Often, too, the mana- 
S^'^ in conference propose but the students dispose — the rules and 
'^^JS^^Xiitions made are not carried out. 

^^ obviate all these difificulties it has been proposed that there be an 

^^^'"^^iory committee consisting of a member of the faculty of each of the 

CoiX^ggg in the league to meet with the students in their winter confer- 

cnC'^^, or have appellate jurisdiction over disputed points. In arranging 

scn^i^ules, in deciding protested games — which have become so numerous 

of ^^te — in prohibiting "paid" players and athletics, such a committee 

"WOX\\<i undoubtedly be very advantageous. Actions of some colleges 
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which have recently occurred both in base-ball and in foot-ball, would 
not have been allowed by a Faculty representative had such a committee 
l)een in existence. 

Another valuable suggestion along this same line, is that the umpires 
and referees, in future, be entirely unprejudiced parties. The partial 
decisions with which the foot-ball teams this year have had to contend 
has made some such regulation desirable if not absolutely necessary. 

Let us then have reform in these matters and le]t these suggestions 
have careful consideration. 



If that time honored institution -the Fool -Killer, is not at presei 
otherwise employed, the Lit can give him remunerative employment ii 
mediately. His work shall be in Clinton, in the College reading 
His first victim — the idiot who seats himself at one of the tables and 
ing a pencil from his pocket, makes sundr>' and various marks, writings^ 
etc., on the papers which he finds there; all the time smiling in a self^ 
approving manner as the thought comes to him of what an exceedingly 
clever and brilliant thing he is doing. At this juncture the killer shal ^ 
•1)egin his work of destruction, thereby earning the undying gratitude o: ^ 
the entire college. This done, he shall remove all traces of slaughter 
and. secreting himself, await the next victim. It may be that there will J 
be fewer persons on the college registration list when the killer's work \^s. 
finished, but the missing ones will be such as can be well spared. In all - 
seriousness there are a numl)er of men (?) in college who are fresh enougl«r: 
to find some satisfaction in marking and annotating the papers which are^ 
the property of the Reading Room Association. The papers which theses 
lead-pencil fiends particularly affect are the comic weeklies — Fuck an(^ 
Jitds^e. These papers not being up to the standard of brilliancy and wit:* 
which the would-lx? humorists consider nece.ssar\', the latter make im — 
provements (?) in their own beautiful and touching manner, usually b}*^- 
furnishing the caricatures with names, varying the perfonnance occas — 
ionally by remarks written on the margins, or interpolations inscribed J 
Ijetween the lines. This may seem to these writers the acme of refined J 
wit. but it appeals to the ordinary observer as just alx)ut as vapid and ^ 
fresh a form of drooling idiocy as can Ix; imagined. 

Moreover, in disfiguring the proi>erty of the association they are com- - 
niitting a misdemeanor and bringing tliemselves within reach of the law. 

The Lit. warns these would be humorist*^ that if they be discovered. 
they will find themselves very shortly in a position of unenv-iable and 
unlooked for notoriety. This sort of thing has l)een going on too long, 
and it is po.ssible that if the ofTendcrs find themselves held wp personally^ 
to public view as representatives of all that is most a.sinine in the make - 
up of the college life, they will confine their literary efforts to making ' 
chalk marks on fences and leave the reading room in peace. 
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around college. 

— Fine coasting ! 

—Fall term closes December 17. 

—Houghton re-opened Tuesday, December 2. 

— Bartholomew and Smith, '94, have left college. 

—John Hill is the latest recruit in the ranks of '94. 

— Professor A. S. Hoyt preached in New Hartford Sunday, December 7. 

— Thompkin's mathematical prize examination was held Thursday, De- 
cember II. 

Professor James D. Rodgers, '89, of Boonville, spent Thanksgiving 

witLh Clinton friends. 

Shepard, '92, is laid up with a sprained ankle— the result of taking a 

ferM ce while coasting. 

Robert S. Rudd, '79, of New York city, s|>ent December 9 and 10 

witli Professor Chester. 

Several Hamilton men witnessed the Yale-Princeton game in New 

Yox-lc on Thanksgiving Da}-. 

In the Union-Hamilton foot-ball game played in Schenectady, No- 

"^'e-irml^er 17, the Union eleven won by a score of 14 to 9. 

^. E. Smith, Amherst, '89, professor of the classical department in 

^ranlK-lin Academy, recently spent a few days on the Hill. 

M^ight, '91, and Gray, '92, went to New York November 12, to attend 

tlie annual convention of the Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity. 

-Tlie will of Daniel B. Fayerweather was filed in New York, Decem- 
B, and in it Hamilton College is remembered by a bequest of $100,- 



— -Hotchkiss, '86, H. W.Johnson, '89, William M. Collier, '89, Mashek, 
"^^^t^calf, McMynn, of Cornell University, were entertained at the X W 
Woiise on Thanksgiving Day. 

_ A. chapel ru.sh occurred December 8 in which the freshman came off 
'^'^ctorious. Strenuous efforts are being made by the Faculty to suppress 
^** similar occurrences in the future. 

-I^ee, *9i, and Willis, '92, were delegated to represent the Hamilton 
'^^ptcr of the Theta Delta Chi Fraternity at the 44th annual convention 
«eicl iu Masonic Temple, New York city, November 19, 20 and 21. 

" ^N'ovember 18 the Syracuse eleven met the Hamilton team on the 

^**ie grounds. The game was well played on both sides and exceeding- 

y Exciting throughout. Several times the umpire by his decisions mani- 

^^^<i his desire to favor the Syracuse eleven, and consequently placed 

^•Uself in great disfavor with the spectators. Despite his many unfair 

^^^sions the game resulted in a victory for Hamilton with a score of 
6to 4. 
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INTBR-COLLBGIATB NEWS. 

— Cornell has twenty-seven fraternities. 

— ^The total membership of the Greek-letter societies is about 75,000. 

— Dancing is taught at Wellesley as a piirt of the course in gymnastics. 

— ^Twenty thousand dollars has been collected for a new chemical lab- 
orator\' at Amherst. 

— The cost of athletics last year at Harvard is said to have averaged 
twenty-five dollars per student. 

— Smokers beware ! At Harvard for fifty years no smoker has gradi:!.- 
ated with the first honors of his class. 

— Of the ten leading tennis players of the United States, it is well 
note that all but the tenth are college graduates. 

— ^Two Japanese students of the University of Michigan have created 
great sensation by eloping with two American g^ls. 

— Two thousand five hundred students at Ann Arbor. It is now th 
largest institute of learning on the Western Continent. 

— In a German University a student's matriculation card shields hii 
from arrest, admits him at half price to theatres, and takes him in free 
the art galleries. — Ex. 

— Ohio Wesleyan University has made plans for a new university::** 
building to cost about $90,000. A chapel with a seating capacity of \\ix^ 
will be in the new building. 

— A knock-downer for examination advocates: "In six years, 389 
students of the Prussian public schools have committed suicide through 
fear of flunking on examinations.*' 

— The Columbia College library is said to be the best managed in the 
world. Writing materials are furnished for the visitors, and light meals 
are supplied to the students too busy to leave their work. 

— A National University has been planned, and Senator Edmunds has 
introduced a bill appropriating 1500,000 for buildings, and $5,000,000 for 
permanent endowment. This was the idea of Washington, but through 
distrust in the scheme, Congress has failed to carry it out. 



EXCHANGES. 

— ^The November number of the Nassau Lit., is up to its usually high 
standard. The story entitled 'X'Elorle" is interesting and quite com- 
mendable. 

— Among the many new exchanges which have reached us this montbi 
we are especially pleased to welcome the Yale L it. It is a magazine 
of high literary excellence, and takes a rank among our best exchaxiges. 
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— The Lippincott this month publishes another of Capt. Charles King's 
charming stories of army life. "An Army Portia" is a clever, well written 
defense of ofificers against the ever ready yet unjust newspaper criticism. 
Besides this serious vein there is a mingling of frontier dash and spirit, 
with Eastern refinement and picturesque soldiery gallantry, with wo- 
man's perversity that makes pleasant and interesting reading, 



CLIPPINGS^ 

A Senior nursing his first mustache 

A Vassar maiden on the "mash." 

Quoth he, to chafif her, "I've heard they row, 

Play base-ball, swim and bend the bow ; 

But really now, I'd like to know 

If they play foot-ball at Vassar?" 

He smole a smile that was sharp and keen, 
She blushed a blush that was hardly seen. 
And thought him just a little mean, 
Thus trying to surpass her. 

But she straightway blushed a deeper red. 
While the sunlight danced on her golden head ; 
With an artful look in her eye she said. 
Gazing modestly on the ground. 

" 'Tis awfully rough to tackle and run, 
And one's complexion is soiled by the sun, 
But once in a while for the sake of the fun, 
At Vassar we do touch dotvny 

The Senior nor left nor fled his place, 

But "tackled" her eentljr around the waist, 

She whispered "held" with winning grace. 

And ihen touched doivn for safety. — Exchange. 

— First Student: "I wonder why Prof. Flunkus doesn't have a chair 
in his recitation room!" Second Student: "Don't need any. He sits * 
on the men who flunk ! '* — Yak Record. ^ 

A LA MOTHER COOSK. 

Phillis and I fell out, 

And natural it came about. 
For once we took a toboggan slide, 
And somehow the thing I couldn't guide, 
So, 

Phillis and I fell out. 

— Harvard Lampoon. 

SOMETHING OF A STRANGBR. 

— Bessie — "Who is that man who comes here Sundays ?" Mother — 
**Why. that is your father, child." "Where is he other days?" "At his 
Club.** — Harvard Lampoon. 
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A BROKEN RHYME. 

She put her little hand in mine, 

And pressed it with a soft **Farewell ;" 
Her eyes looked kind, her smile half sad. 

Did she feel more than she would tell ? 

I settle down in cushioned ease, 

The Pullman speeds into the night ; 
What does she think of, sitting now 

Alone before her hearth's dim light ? 

Has she like me a vague desire, 

An inarticulate regret. 
The sorrow of a broken dream, 

A joy unknown before we met ? 

Ah, lake and wood and summer's moon, 
Your magic oft hath breathed a spell, 
As fleeting as a happy song 
Will this bright vision fade as w^ell ? — Nassau Lit. 

AND IT DIDN'T. 

— As he sat in the parlor awaiting her coming he could not suppress 
his ecstacy. "In a few minutes I will meet her," he murmured softly. 
"Then in a few minutes I won't metre," was the sage remark of the gas 
pipe, hearing what he said. 

— Munsey's Weekly. 

A CLEVER IRISHNfAN. 

Talk of invention ! Irishmen 

Can take the prize for that ; 
I'or each contrivance, great or small. 
That is of anv use to all, 

Has written on it " Pat" 

— Exchafige. 

PRESUMPTION. 




I'm in love, there's no question about it, 
I could prove it so no one would doubt it ; 

But I'd rather not tr\', 

For by nature I'm shy, 
So won't vou Ixjlieve me without it ? 

— The IVellesley Prelude. 

A DKLICATK COMPLIMENT. 

— Mrs. Wick wire: "There was a time when you used to tell me you 
loved me better than your life. I never hear you make any such state- 
ments now." Mr. Wick wire: "Certainly not Since we are married 
my life is worth a great deal more to \\\^.'' —Indiatiapolis Journal. 

THE FIRST M'GINTV. 

— Scipio: "Terenlius, sing nie that ancient ballad about Horatius at 
the bridge." Terentius: "Down wint Horatius to the bottom of the 
Tiber, dressed in his best suit of clothes V — Christmas l^tck. 
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A MATTER OF INTERPRETATION. 



— Dutiful Son (reading "Paradise Lost"): "Say, but Lucifer must have 
been stuck on himself." Fond Mother: "Why, my son?" Dutiful Son: 
"W'hy. here he says, 'Myself am hell !' He might have thought he was 
hell without saying so !" — y^ale Record. 

SHE SHOWED HIM STARS. 

For ever>' shooting star he claimed a kiss. 
She. seeming coy at first, demurred to this ; 
But he, persisting, would not be denied 
When he at length a flying meteor spied. 

And so as evening g^rew apace, their eyes 
Oft scanned the jittering aspect of the skies ; 
And when a darting star caught cither's sight 
A sound of kissing broke upon the night. 

And so it came to pass anon that she 
Looked for shooting stars as much as he ; — 
Nay, if by chance a star escaped his view 
She called his wandering fancy to it too. 

When intervals seemed long between each hug, 

She called him on a passing lightning bug ; 

And, ever taxing her ingenius mind. 

Her ready wit enabled her to find 

More shooting stars in three short, fleeting hours 

Than would compose whole meteoric showers. 

But when she did her last pretext exhaust 
And was about to yield her cause as lost. 
She saw a switchman's lantern circling swing 
And got him down to a steady thing. 

— Vassar Miscellany. 

COLLEGE EVOLUTION. 

Who's sent to Yale quite fresh from home. 
And doth the campus proudly roam, 
And thinks whate'er he sees his own ? — 

The Freshman. 

Who wears loud jeans and smokes huge pipes. 
And oft the ^ound with freshmen wipes, 
And calls Phi Beta Kap men swipes ? — 

The Sophomore. 

Who sings about last summer's flame. 
And thinks he's right in the game. 
And swears he'll ever be the same ? — 

The Junior. 

Who has a grave and stately face, 
To Prexie bows with easy grace, 
And e'en looks Witchkiss in the face ? — 

The Senior. 

Who in the cold world makes large "mon," 
And comes back to "Trienns" for fun. 
And some years later sends his son ? — 

The Grad. —Yale Record, 
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— Birdie: — "How do you feel, old man?*' Velvet: — "Pretty rank ; 
must stop drinking ; going all to pieces.*' Birdie : — "Take a bottle of 
mucilage." — Y'aU Record. 

\ 

THE PROPER CAPER. 

Take a "trot" horse 

Into class — why, of course, 
To see a stem tutor 

Become very cross, 
And show what respect 

In his **nibs" you repose, 
By reading your "pony" 

Right under his nose. 

— Columbia Spectator. 

— Pater : — "Sam, can't you set around square in your chair ?" Sam — 
"No, sir.'' Pater : — "Well, why not?" Sam: — "'Cause you can't sit a 
round square. — Yale Record.'' 

TRAGIC. 

"Aha ! ** said the old freight-engine wheel, 

When the fast express had passed. 
As shrilly sounded the whistle's peal, 

"My turn has come at last.** 

— Brunonian. 

— Instead of promising to take youngsters to the circus, mothers now 
say: "Be a good little boy, now, and I'll take yon to see the students* 
fight ' * — Polytechnic. 

A CATCH. 

Behold some maidens rowing — 

Some five or ten or more; 
Behold a lone youth sitting 

Upon the verdant shore. 
Now hear a clear voice rin^ng, 

As the girls row home with joy, 
"Just wait till we have landed. 

And then I'll catch that buoy.'' 

— Wellesley Prelude. 

THE IDEALIST. 

O woman fair, what is more rare 

Than a modest maiden's beauty 
For a poet's theme or a hero's dream. 

To urge him on to duty ? 

HE WORKED BY THE CENTURY. 

— Cobb — "You write for the magazines, don't you?" Spacer — "Yes." 
Cobb — "Do you get paid by the year?" Spacer — (who gets paid on 
publication) — "No — by the century." — Munsey's Weekly. 

THE ROMANCER. 

In days of yore, the brave knight bore 

His true love's dainty token, 
For her glance or sigh he would gladly die 

With his love knot all unbroken. 
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ALUMNIANA. 

Maya vo/JtXofLtEy xep^o^y kdv a'X\r/\oi^ q)i\oi ytyvoiufSa. 

— Rev. A. WiLLARH Cooper, ^79, has returned to his missionar>' work 
in Siam. 

— Harry P. Pendrtck, '88, ofSaratoga Springs, was admitted to the bar 
in Albany, December 3. 

— Hon. JosKPH S. Avery, '48, has delivered Sunday evening temperance 
addresses in Deansville and on Paris Hill. 

— John A. Dalzei.l, '84, holds the office of superintendent of the Schuy- 
ler Electric Company in Middletown, Conn. 

— Willis L. Weeoen, *82, formerly of Leonardsvile, has been appointed 
principal of the Union School at Schuylerville. 

— Rev. Clinton W. Wilson, LL. B., '87, has abandoned the law, and 
is preaching the gospel in South Hartford, N. Y. 

— ^Tidings have been received of the death of Frank J. Lemon, '88, at 
Ashville, N. C, a son of Rev. J. S. Lemon, formerly of New Hartford. 

— The Churches at Constantia and "Whig Hill," (six miles from Con- 
stantia,) are supplied by Mr. Henry Kendall Sanborne, '74, of Auburn 
Seminary. 

— Letters from Willard D. Ball, '81, indicate that he has received a 
warm welcome at Los Angeles, Cal., where he is acting as Secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

— Since last June, Rev. W. W. Cole, '88, has supplied the Presbyterian 
pulpit in Pompey. He is still doing the work of a Senior in Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

— Rev. Archibald L. Love, '76, formerly of Putnam, Conn., has re- 
moved to St. Louis, Mo., where he will have charge of an important 
missionary enterprise. 

— After ministering to the Baptist church in Erie, Kansas, two years 
and five months, Rev. George E. Burdick, '82, has removed to a larger 
field in Nickerson, Kansas. 

— At the December Teachers' Insitute for Fulton county, Principal S. 
Reed Brown, *86, of St. Johnsville, lectured on "Practical Physiology," 
and 'Topics of the Times." 

—As pastor of the Church of the Covenant in Buffalo, Rev. A. W. Al- 
len, '78, has already received forty-seven new members. His work in 
Baffalo began only seven months ago. 

— In the Brooklyn Homeopathic School for training nurses, Dr. Dor- 
rance K. Mandeville, '49, lectures on "Anatomy and Physiology," and 
Dr. Edward W. Avery, '63, lectures on "Labor and its Accidents." 

— Tlhe American Naturalist announces that Dr. Henry B. Orr, '82, 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Kentucky, has been 
appointed Professor of Biology in Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
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— One who knows, testifies that Professor George H. Minor, '90, is a 
worthy successor in Park College of Professor George A. Knapp, '84. 
He is a fine mathematician, and has won the hearts of the students in 
Park College. 

— At the 63d anniversary of the Cortland Baptist Association, Rev. 
Edward Royce, '42, was elected moderator. He announced the resig- 
nation of his double pastorate at Lansing and Groton, to take effect on 
his 75th birthday. 

— Hon. Simeon B. Chase, '50, formerly Speaker of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, has removed from Great Bend, Pa., to Easton, Pa.; and Hon. 
Edward O. Hamlin, '50, formerly a district judge in Minnesota, has re- 
moved from Bethany, Pa., to Honesdale, Pa. 

— The twentieth anniversary of tlie installation of Rev. Sam i* el \V. 
FisHEk, '67, as pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Swissvale, Pa., was 
celebrated November 10, 1890. The church is proudly happy that its- 
pastor remains contentedly faithful to his first and only charge. 

— Eastern Massachusetts has a deep rooted avarice for pulpit ability^ 
After Salem had captured Rev. James F. Brodie, '76, "the polarity 
truth" seemed to suggest a call for Rev. Dr. M. D. Kneeland, '69, 
Roxbury, Rev. W. H. Allbright, '76, at Dorchester, and Rev. James 
Black, '84, at East Boston. 

— Walter L. Sessions, '88, whose father represented the Chautafuqt: 





district in Congress, is now a lawyer in New York, with his office in thr: 
IVorld building. He has made a special study of the law that relates • 
electrical inventions — a profitable field, in which some of the best leg. ~ 
minds of the country are now engaged. 

— Rev. James Rudgers, '65, has returned from Jamestown, N. Dakol 
to Farmington, Minn., where he is welcomed by his former parishone^iE' 
and assured that hereafter his salary shall be promptly paid, in montlui^c 
installments. He returns willing to remain another twelve years, ii 
parsonage built six years ago, largely by his college and seminary cli 
mates. 

— A i>etition is circulating in England asking the British govemmt 
to use its great influence with the Egyptian government to put a stop 
the illegal and shocking mutilations of the monuments and sculptui 
old Egypt, American signatures to a similar petition will be recei^ 
by Dr. W. C. Winslow, '62, 625 Beacon street, Boston, Vice President 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, who will fon^'ard them to the proper hai 
in London. 

— At the request of Dr. vSchonfield, of Bonn, Prof J. G. Porter, '73 of 
Cincinnati University, prepared an excellent obituary notice of the 
Dr. C. H. F. Peters, which appeared in the Vietieijahsschri/i, the ori 
of an Astronomical Society, of which Dr. Peters was a member, 
fessor Porter also prepared an obituary- notice of Dr. Peters for the Sid<r. 
Messenger, published by Prof. W. W. Payne of the Carleton College 
servatory, at Northfield, Minn. 
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— The annual banquet of the New York and Brooklyn Association of 
Hamilton Alumni, will be held at Hotel Brunswick, Friday evening, 
December 19. Hon. Elihu Root, '64, will preside. Tickets can be had 
of the Treasurer, James S. Grevks, '61, 32 Park Place ; or of the Corres- 
p>onding Secretary, Dr. A. Norton Bock way, '57, 50 East 126th Street. 
The Alumni of Hamilton who belong to other associations and other lo- 
calities are heartily invited to this reunion. 

— Rev. Charles G. Matteson, '76, of Roslyn, Long Island, delivered 
the presentation address, November 3, at the unveiling of a memorial 
Tablet in Bryant Hall. The address in response to Mr. Matteson was- 
made by Mr. Parke Goodwin, of Roslyn. The Tablet is made from a 
majestic oak which formerly adorned the lawn of William Cullen Bry- 
ant, and for which he had a great affection. The oak fell with the 
weight of its years and its branches two years ago. 

— Probably the oldest Greek Professor in America is Rev. Dr. As ah el 
C. Kendrick, *3I, who has been a teacher of Greek fifty-nine years in 
Madison University (now Colgate) and Rochester University. He was 
bom in Poultney, Vt., December 7, 1809, and has entered upon his 82d 
year He has edited the "Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. Judson,*' 
"Our Poetical Favorites,'* "The Anabasis of Xenophon," "Select Ora- 
tions of Demosthenes," " Commentary' on the Epistle to the Hebrews," 
and other works. 

— Franklin H. Head, '56, has been elected president of the Chicago 
Literary Club, which has flourished for seventeen years, and includes 
among its members Henry G. Miller, '48, Dr. William A. Bartlett, 
'52, Daniel Goodwin, '52, Franklin H. Head, '56, Dr. Herrick John- 
son, '57, Dr. Edward C. Ray, '70, Perry H. Smith, '74. Among the essays 
of the coming year will be the "The Silver Legislation of the last Con- 
gress" by Henry G. Miller, '48, and "The Imagination in Science and 
Religion," by Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57. 

— Among the announcements of The Popular Science Monthly for 1891, 
is a series of copiously illustrated articles on The Development of Ameri- 
can Industries since Columbus, in which the progress of Iron and Steel 
making, of the Cotton manufacture, and of the Woolen, Glass, Leatlier, 
and other leading industries wnll be described by writers of practical ac- 
quaintance with these subjects. S. N. D. North, '69, of Boston, Secre- 
tar>' of the National Association of Wool Manufactures, has been invited 
to prepare an article for this series on "The History of Wool Manufac- 
tures." 

— ^The managers of the Clifton Conference of Christian Workers have 
added to their number by the election of Professor Edward North, '41, 
of Clinton, Rev. Dr. S. Hawley Adams, '63, of Clifton Springs, and 
William M. Griffith, '80, of Utica. At the Clifton Conference held 
last July, addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Willis J. Beecher, '58, of 
Auburn Seminary, on " Christ in the Old Testament," by Rev. Dr. S. 
Hawley Adams, '63; on the "The Relation of the Church to the Tem- 
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perance Reform," by State Secretar>' William M. Griffith, *8o, on 
'* Difficulties and Dangers in Association Work." 

— The recent death of Hon. Anorkw Sherman, '55, is a bereavement 

to conscientious joumaHsm that will be widely lamented. In a private 

letter, dated December 25, 1889, he recognizes the mistake of his life : 

'* Mv case is one that points a moral, if it does not adorn a tale, and it 
should be a lesson to brain- workers. I overworked fearfully, as I now 
discover too late, I fear, to apply an eflfective remedy. My nervous sys- 
tem is ' all out of gear' — head-pains, stomach disorder and insomnia 
being the evidences thereof Now I am resting, so far as rest is pK>ssible 
to one whose intellectual machinery has been running at full speed for 
some forty years in connection with daily journalism. To me doing 
nothing is the hardest kind of work. But I have to grin and bear it.*' 

— In the September North American, Dr. William S. Searle,'54, Brook- 
lyn, opposes the popular theory that a changeable climate is unhealthful. 
*' Life in its fullness and richness and fruitfulness, is developed and en- 
joyed only where the climate is fickle. The ambition, inventiveness, 
energy, and general capacity, which have made our civilization what it 
is, and which are yet to make America a greater nation than the worlci- 
has seen, are, to a large extent, the results of a variable climate. Henr^^ 
Ward Beecher used to say that the land where no cellar was dug, was th^£ 
land of feebleness and inanity. Doubtless we owe much of our develop** 
ment to free institutions. But we owe more to climate." 

— The new Harvard plan of shortening the undergraduate course t^ 
three years, would leave but little time for study, after all the exac^ 
tions of the gymnasium, the ball-ground, the tennis-court and the boat 
ing were fully satisfied. Hon. William H. H. Miller, '61, of Washing 



ton, D. C, gave his opinion, last commencement, in language not opei 

to a double construction : 

*' I believe in the dollar that has 100 cents in it. I don't believe in 
fiat dollar, and I don't believe in the degree of Bachelor of Arts that i 
the result of 75 per cent, of a college course, the proposed departure < 
Harvard College to the contrary notwithstanding. As relating to publi 
affairs, I like to see such a thing as the bonds of the United States stan( 
ing ever>' day at a higher premium. As a son of Hamilton, I want to ha^i 
her course kept so that if I live to l>e seventy-five years old my dipl< 
will be at a premium. I want to see it take such a course that her dipl^ J 
ma will l)e at a premium all over this land." 

— At the Octol>er meeting of the Inter-vSeminary Alliance in Allegh< 

City, Pa., an instructive address was given on "City Mission Work," 

Rev. David A. Reed, '77, president of the "School for Christian Worl 

ers," in Springfield, Mass. The speaker said : 

"The great bulk of our population is in the cities, and the question c 
city missions has to do not only with the poor, but with the rich. The^"^ 
are difficulties which stand in the way of our work in the cities. Tl 
greater portion of the residents are foreign born. The common labore 
it is often asserted, is at variance with the capitalist and the churcl 
Socialistic organizations interfere. The Sunday newspaper is a hindran< 
to church influences. What are the churches doing to aid these nor 
church-going classes ? Many are doing nothing directly. The speak* 
emphasized the need of united efforts of the city churches toward 
evangelization of these classes." We want to be satisfied with no S] 
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^em unless it can bring to every soul the oflfer of salvation. There is 
nothing that can solve the difficult problems of the degradation in our 
crities but the gospel of Christ. " 

—Each of seventeen Professors in Western and South-western Institu- 
tions can find his name in the following list: Hon. William W. Far- 
"^'ELL, '37, Union Law School, Chicago; Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, 
3IcCormick Theological Seminar>% Chicago; Dr. Willard B. Rising, 
•64, University of California, Oakland, Cal. ; Prof. Stewart Montgom- 
FRV, '65, and Prof. George A. Knapp, '84, Olivet College, Mich.; Prof. 
John D. Conlev, '69, Laramie, Wyoming; Prof. George W. Ellis, '78, 
State Normal School, Peru, Neb. ; Dr. Charles R. Kingslev, '78, Mil- 
"waukee College for Women; Prof. Lee S. Pratt, '81, Knox College, 
Galesburgh, 111.; Prof John L. Lampson, '82, and Prof Hiram A. Vance, 
•88, State Normal College, Nashville, Tenn.; Prof Henry B. Orr, '82, 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La. ; Rev. Prof. Joseph A. Auair, '84, 
Hanover College, Ind.; Prof. Robert A. King, '85, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; Prof Clarence N. Carruth, '89, Highland Univer- 
sity, Kansas; Prof. William S. Leavenworth, '89, Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wis.; Prof. George H. Minor, '90, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

—When five thousand dollars were given by Alexander C. Soper, '67, 
of Chicago, for endowing the Mathematical Scholarship, the investment 
proved so fruitful of good, that the giver has readily united with his two 
brothers in making a large memorial gift for a purpose that will satisfy 
one of the most urgent needs of the college. Kirkland Hall, built in 
1822 from a state appropriation, had ceased to be useful as a dormitory 
and was hastening to ruin. By the timely generosity of the Brothers 
Soper, and the genius of architect T. H. Gouge, '70, it will be trans- 
formed into an architectural ornament of the campus. Its puritanical 
angularities will be converted into graceful curves, and the interior will 
be made an attractive theatre for gymnastic exercises and athletic sports, 
both in winter and in summer. Blessings on the graduate philanthro- 
pist, who not only knows how to make money, but how to use it wisely 
and productively ; whose generosity will help the student to cultivate the 
mind without neglecting its physical lodging ; and will practically com- 
mend the Horatian doctrine that the ideal manhood calls for "a sound 
mind in a sound body." Three cheers, then, for the Soper Brothers, 
^*iTHUR W. Soper, of New York, Alexander C. Soper and James P. 
SoPKR, of Chicago. 

""■Soon after the death of Schuyler B. Steers, '54, of Cooperstown, 
^^ action was begun to obtain a judicial interpretation of certain clauses 
of his will. Surrogate A. C. Tennant of Otsego county, referred the case 
^ ^. H. Johnson for a hearing and report. In the referee's report, now 
00 file, he finds the testator's gift of |io,ooo to Hamilton College and 
$5jOoo to Hartwick Seminary are valid bequests. But the referee holds 
that the bequest of certain interests and expectant profits in the firm of 
S. B. Steers & Co. — Schuyler B. Steers and Frederick A. vSaville — was re- 
voked and annulled by the act of the testator in subsequently entering 
into a new partnership contract with the said Saville. The referee finds 
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also that the bequest of "all the rest, remainder and residue" of his es- 
tate to his then living wife, Kate Clark Steers, as sole trustee, for the 
purpose of founding a Steers Home for Aged Persons at Cooperstown, is 
made inoperative by the death of such sole trustee, and is void by reason 
of the indefiniteness and uncertainty of the terms of the bequest. Fin- 
ally, the referee rules that after the payment of Hamilton College be- 
quest, the Hartwick Seminary bequest and a few other trifling legacies, 
the residue of the estate, which is estimated at over $200,000, shall go to 
the next of kin, so distributed by statute. One of the numerous relatives 
who will share in the distribution of the Steers estate will be Ik a Steers 
Jarvis, '85, of Hartwick Seminar>'. 

— Rev. Dr. Ltthek A. Ostrander, '65, of Lyons, sends a true state- 
ment to the New York Evangelist in saying that "the students of Ham- 
ilton College never did better work than they are now doing. The 
class that just graduated had a higher average than any class, with a 
single exception, that ever graduated. They are as fine and manly a set 
of young men as you can find anywhere — hale, hearty, clear-eyed, intel- 
ligent. On Commencement Day they delivered excellent orations, in « 
natural, earnest, and forcible manner, reflecting much credit on the wo«^^ 
of Prof. Hoyt. Another gratifying fact is the high moral tone manifest.'^^ 
by the students. Those who take the lead in scholarship, take the le -^ 
also in athletic sports, and these are for the most part active Christi-^s 
young men. The student, for example, who took the J200 Greek pi 
last year, Mr. Lee of Franklinville, took the prize in the one hundred yi 
dash in the inter-collegiate contest recently held at Syracuse, and is — 

active meml^er of the Young Men's Christian Association. This is t 

type of men the world needs, men well developed physically, mentaC 
and spiritually. These students give the College a character of Christi-J 
manliness that is most admirable. While athletic sports are encours 
in a reasonable degree (in the inter-collegiate 'Field Day' recently hi 
at Syracuse, the Hamilton boys took nearly all the prizes,) no studf 
l^elow a certain high standing in his class, can be on a college team. 
is as it should Ixj." 

— La-st month Rev. Ui.rie Mavnard, '25, of Castleton, Vt., celebra 
his ninety-second birthday. He is a native of Hartford, N. Y., where 
last member of his family except himself was buried a few years ago. 
a class of twenty-three he is the only surviving member except 
Among them were George W. Clinton, a well-known statesman of 
York, and Augustus W. Smith, president of the Middletown, N. Y"., 
versity. After leaving Hamilton College, Mr. Maynard preached in 
erty, Ind., four years. Among the meml>ers of his congregation 
society were the fathers of Gen. A. E. Bumside and Gen. Mitchell, 
of whom were well-known Union commanders in the civil war. In I 
ana Mr. Maynard organized the first tcmix^rance and bible society in 
county, and l)oth have since been kept up. After preaching in Indi 
he went to New Jersey, where he preached two years; then to a tow; 
Connecticut, where he preached three years; then to Pennsylvania, w 
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he remained two years. In 1825 he went to Castleton the first time, and 
August 17, 1828, he married Miss OUve Branch, who for sixty -two years 
has been his companion, and is honored and esteemed by a large circle 
of friends. Mrs. Maynard celebrated her ninety-first birthday one 
week from the time that her husband celebrated his ninety-second. Both 
are in good health. Mrs. Maynard walks up and down the street on 
which they live, everj'^day, and Mr. Maynard does all his own marketing 
and most of the work about his house. Of five children bom to them 
two are living, Hon. Henry Maynard of Marquette, Mich., and Frances, 
wife of Rev. George F. Hunting, D. D., president of the Alma, Mich., 
theological seminary. 

— In the published correspondence between Bishop James Mc Gorlick, 
of Minneapolis, and Hon. David L. KiEiii.E, *6i, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Minnesota, the position of American Protestants on 
the question, ** Should the State teach Religion?" is candidly and forcibly 
set forth: 

** Our government, which we believe to be the best in the world, is 
purely secular, yet it has for its corner-stones the family and the Chris- 
tian church, and recognizes its obligations to these in the high places 
accorded to the parent and the minister of religion, and in the beneficence 
of its institutions. It cannot, therefore, be called godless because secu- 
lar. In like manner, I look upon our public school system as the ma- 
turest and most honorable fruit of our Christian civilization. It assumes 
the existence and influence of the family and the Christian church, and 
in an atmosphere of purity and devotion to high aims begotten at the 
fireside and the altar, teacher and youth meet together to attend to duties 
and interests they have in common. In the conviction that our public 
schools are but a part of the educational provision made for our American 
youth, I believe that the withdrawal of the influence of our families of 
intelligence and refinement, and of the moral support of the Christian 
churches would defeat their purpose and reduce them to a condition 
which would verify the prediction of their enemies. Where the state 
assumes paternal relations toward any of its children, as in its reform 
school, institutions for defectives and indigents, it makes provision for 
religious instruction, but when it opens the common school near the 
home and in the parish, it assumes that the children will bring with them 
for use and assimilation in character a knowledge of the truths of relig- 
ion and morals. If it is objected that this is not the actual condition of 
things, I reply that the state is obliged to assume the existence of both 
as essential to its own existence as well as that of its schools. " 

— ^The following publications have been thankfully received : 

1. **Half-Centur>' Annalist's Letter for the year 1890," By Rev. Dr. 
Hf.nrv Kendall, '40. 

2. ** James Harrington, and his Influence upon American Political 
Institutions and Political Thought," by Hon. Theodork W. D wight, '40. 

3. *' Chancellor George William Curtis' Address at the University 
Convocation of July, 1890." From Vice Chancellor Anson J. Upson, '43. 

4. "Register of Dr. Holbrook's Military School at Sing Sing." 
From Professor Henry C. Holbrook, '78. 

5. *• Origin of the Rock Pressure of Natural Gas in the Trenton 
X,inie Stone of Ohio and Indiana," by Dr. Edward Orton, '48. 
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6. " Brief in the Supreme Court of the Unite<l SUtes," by Attonwy 
General \V. H. H. Miller, '6i. 

7. Historical Sketch of the "Circular" or Congregational Church oC'l 
Charleston, S. C, by Pastor Hf.nry M. (»rant, *62. 

8. "Caisse des Ecoleset del' instruction publique du Vcsinet." 
Professor TiiEo DURE F. Gardnkr, '64. 

9. "The (rlacial Geology of the Irondequoit Regicm," by Dr. 
CiiARLF.s R, Drykr, '70, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

10. " Briefs in the Supreme Court of Louisiana," by Disrtict Attorney 
J. Henry Shki'Herd, '72. 

11. "The Prime Ancient Society of Fairfield, Conn., an Historical 
Paper," by Pastor Frank S. Child, '75. 

12. •* I'rom Strength to Strength." First Anniversary Sennon in the 
South Church, Salem, Mass., by Pastor James F. Brodie, '76. 
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THE NEW WEST AND ITS BEARING ON OUR NATIONAL 

DESTINY. 

THE West is no longer a term of niyster}', as when the poets 
sang of Atlantis. The adverse waves of migration have 
met ; and the West has at last found limits, vast and elusive, 
no doubt, but soon to assert their presence. 

Stretching from the head waters of the Mi.ssouri southward 
to the Rio Grande, from the Mississippi across the plains to 
the Sierra Nevada, the New American West embraces a ter- 
ritory rich in all that nature has to give, boundless in its 
promise of the future. Bordered on the north by the snow- 
fringed possessions of England, extending on the south to the 
tropical luxuriance of Mexico, it presents ever>' variety of 
climate and yields every variety of product. With an area more 
than twice that east of the Mississippi, her sterile lands are 
few, and chiefly confined to districts where mineral wealth 
abounds. **The Great American Desert*' is a thing of the 
past, that has yielded to those methods which in the olden 
time transformed the steppes of Central Asia into fields rich for 
the harvest. 

Vast yet continuous, diverse yet united, grasping the crown 
of the continent, the New West holds the key to our national 
destiny. Shall she use her power for weal or woe, is for the 
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present to determine. The influences moulding western life 
to-day reach far out into the future. The development of the 
West depends upon her people. " Now is the nick of time," 
when the character of that people is forming. 

Time and Nature have conspired to make the development 
of the West the most swift and complete in history. The nine- 
teenth century moves swiftly in deeds that mean more than 
measured time: the Anglo-Saxon is a race, fired with the spirit of 
conquest. Set in a land rich with the bounty of Nature, In- 
vention has given power unknown to past generations. 
Other nations have developed with the years. The West has 
sprung into being. *' Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay !" Yes ; and better a decade in the New West 
than a half centur>' in the Fatherland. 

With a passion sustained in its intensity, her pioneers have 
labored early and late for the material development of the 
country. To draw from the earth treasure of silver and 
gold, to cover a thousand hills with their cattle, to turn the 
prairies of the Northwest into granaries for the world, to 
clothe the slopes of the Southwest with the olive and the vine ; 
this has been their dream ; this their religion, preached by the 
press and exemplified in the lives of their leaders. Is it a 
wonder that their achievements have astonished the world ? 

Cities built in a day are too apt to fade with the evening. 
In western eagerness for results, stability has been sacrificed. 
Vigorous, determined, intense, western civilization is as yet 
superficial. They have not taken root ; but are tossed hither 
and thither on the tides of worldliness. Mammon is their 
danger. The ruins of Babylon, Carthage and Tyre cast shad- 
ows among them. Nowhere are the alternations in fortunes 
so great ; nowhere is wealth such a power in social and politi- 
cal life. 

Where time is money and money king, there is no room for 
conventionalities. With so much to be done, indirect meth- 
ods are intolerable. The westerner is essentially practical. 
The polished culture of older civilizations has not kept pace 
with his progress. Yet the barbarism bom of seclusion is not 
his. He has kept in touch with the world through the power 
of steam and electricitv. 
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The eastern and southern states, settled at a time of colonial 
dependence, are still tinged with Old World forms ; are influ- 
enced by the proximity of European civilization. Beyond the 
Mississippi all is democratic. There is the America of America, 
the new people of the new world. The East has her problem 
in the centralization of wealth ; the South in the negro ; the 
problem of the West is immigration. There has been a peace- 
ful invasion of her territory, mighty as that of the Goths when 
they deluged the shores of the Mediterranean. The newcom- 
ers bring with them strange ideas, and much that is alien to 
our republican institutions. The socialism of the country is 
confined to their ranks ; they furnish the loud mouthed an- 
archists ; and from them Mormonism is recruited. There is a 
materialistic tendency to their thought, while many are still 
ruled from the Vatican. Strange and warring elements these; 
and yet upon their fusion depends the perpetuity of our na- 
tion. Shall the home or the foreign element prevail ? Filled 
with Yankee pride, we trust in the ultimate supremacy of our 
sturdy American manhood. 

In the West, the races meet under new and strange con- 
ditions. In the perfect freedom and equality of that life, 
there is a mingling of individuals and of masses that bespeaks 
an early fusion, despite the antagonisms of nature. 

When the New West shall have become the Old West, that 
fusion will be complete. From a heterogeneous people will 
have been evolved a distinct race, strong in its national char- 
acteristics. Emerson has said : ' ' The best nations are those 
most widely related.'* What then of a nation whose affini- 
ties embrace the world? Gathered from the ends of the 
earth, the Westerners of the future will have elements of 
strength granted no other people. What their ultimate 
character may be is presaged in the life of the present. The 
difference between the Old Dominion and the New England 
states is still the difference between the Cavalier and the Puri- 
tan. The character of to-day will endure ; but it will be 
tuned into harmony with its physical and moral environment. 
It will gain breadth and variety with the years fi-om the 
breadth and variety of its surroundings ; developed in an age 
of reason, the thought element will enter largely into its 
composition ; while the whole will be pervaded and in- 
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spired by the grand ideas of civil and religious liberty on 
which the Fathers founded the Republic. 

Such a people in such a land, must exert a mighty influence. 
For them the nations have lived and died, and brought their 
works to perfection : theirs the heritage of the past ; theirs 
the golden opportunity of the present, the rich promise of the 
future. 

Already their influence is felt throughout the East, in liter- 
ature, in trade, in politics ; and as leisure brings higher devel- 
opment, the sphere of that influence will widen. 

Though western literature is as yet scant, her writers are 
stimulating eastern thought to-day, through the very strength 
of their Americanism. If ever we are to have a national lit- 
erature it will be this spirit that inspires it. It too, must be 
American ; American in thought, American in purpose ; and 
the West must be its birth place. Here it may spring up and 
develop, untrammelled by prejudice of past or present ; fresh, 
vigorous, independent, mirroring our national life, inspired by 
our national institutions. 

In trade, the power of the West has long been felt : her fu- 
ture supremacy is hardly questioned. Eastern capital is mov- 
ing west ; and along the lines of investment, eastern enterprise 
is quickened into new life by contact with western activity. 
Already our home markets are largely controlled by the West, 
although her resources are as yet unfathomed ; and wise legisla- 
tion alone is needed to give her a place in the markets of the 
world. 

In the halls of our national CongVess, those voices are not 
the least influential that come from beyond the Mississippi : in 
our national politics the West is an important factor. True ; 
the balance of power is still with the East ; but its course is 
ever westward. When the centre of population crosses the 
Mississippi, the West will control the Lower House, elect the 
Executive, and, it may be, control the Senate. Within the 
year, four new states have entered the Union ; while others are 
seeking admittance. When the West shall be as densely pop- 
ulated as the East, then will come a time for subdivision. Da- 
kota has led the way. May we not expect others to follow ? 

Gladstone has said that America forms " a natural base for 
the greatest continuous empire ever established by man." Aye; 
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and the fate of that Empire is merged in the fate of the New 
West. Nature has done all that she might ; the rest remains 
with man. 

If the fusion of races be not consummated ; if law and order 
lose prestige ; if materialism supplant Christianity, and man in 
the pride of achievement forgets the source of his blessings, 
then must that Empire fall ; and its fall will be the more terri- 
ble for the promise of its inception. 

On the other hand, if man be true to his heritage, that Em- 
pire will flourish, and grow into glorious maturity : an Empire 
not like that of Alexander or Charlemagne, nor yet like Eng- 
land or Russia : an Empire where unity is commensurate with 
vastness, where a homogeneous people speak one language, 
recognize one law, and worship one God. 

Delos DeWolf Smyth, '90. 



HOWELL'S DELINEATION OF SOCIAL LIFE IN NEW 

ENGLAND. 

THE early part of the seventeenth century marked an epoch 
in the development of literature. It was the period of 
transition from the literature of passion, the Shaksperian 
drama, to the literature of intellect, critical English prose. A 
similar transition has marked the growth of modern fiction. 
The novelist that knew no men but heroes, that played con- 
tinually on the emotions of the reader, has given place to a 
more healthful type. The later school of writers has striven 
to portray life in its reality, depending on keenness of observa- 
tion and style for success. Howells is America's best repre- 
sentative of realistic fiction. He is almost an extremist in his 
school. Yet whatever weakness, from an artistic standpoint, 
an extremist of this school may have, serv^es only to increase 
the value of his portrayal, f f he be photographic, so much 
the more accurate his delineation. Such writers must com- 
mend themselves to those who value the study of American 
society, and the record of its thought and life. 

Howells is purely American. The foreigners in his stories 
create no special interest but serve rather as a back-ground 
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for his stronger home characters. Every thought, every im- 
pulse is American. To whatever class his persons belong, he 
enters wholly into their environments and sympathizes with 
their lot. No novelist has shown such appreciation of American 
life in all its phases. No type can be called his forte. The 
poverty of Ho wells* boyhood, the experiences of youth and 
the advantages of later life have brought him into contact with 
all kinds of people, all grades of society. Life has given 
abundant opportunity to one who is naturally a keen student 
of human nature. 

New England has exerted a most powerful influence in our 
civilization. In all questions of moral right, in all great 
crises, New England has been a leader. The old life was 
stem, severe, cold ; but the intolerance and harshness of early 
days has softened into a broad liberality and culture. Indus- 
try has been followed by the highest mental activity. In 
education, politics, and religion, the East has been the foun- 
tain, the inspiration of the West. The soil so barren of 
nature's bounty has produced men. New England has given 
much, has yet much to give. 

The farm life of New England in its original simplicity can 
be seen in Howells' picture of the Shakers. There is so much 
of Puritanic strictness and frugality in their life that it is easy 
for the reader to drift back into the d.iys of home-spun and 
whipping posts. Their superstitions display the utmost sim- 
plicity : yet the consistency of all their actions demands respect 
— a plain, sincere people following blindly the promptings to 
a higher life. The picture is simple and accurate. 

Among the stories that are based upon the incidents of 
travel, **A Chance Acquaintance'* is in Howells* happiest 
vein. Kittie Ellsmere is the familiar type of country girl 
which he knows so well how to portra3% winning in manner, 
full of life and sunshine. Her early life has given her no 
opportunities, has taught no fiue distinctions in society. But 
when she realizes that Arbuton has moved in a different circle, 
and that she will be considered his inferior, a burden upon 
his life, she shows real depth of character in her firm refusal 
of his hand. Her sweetness of disposition and changing 
moods complete the picture of an artless girl. Helen Hark- 
ness in "A Woman's Reason," is like her in nature but of 
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entirely different training. She is a well educated Boston 
girl, reared in a wealthy home. At her father's death, Helen's 
self-reliance will not allow charity and she tries to be inde- 
pendent. Plan after plan fails. She sees her last resource 
disappear, realizes her lack of physical strength, and yet per- 
sists. The qualities of the father, the old time pluck and 
patience, live in the daughter. It is a struggle against the 
impossible. The education of the society girl is not practical. 
The system is at fault. 

Kittie EUsmere and Helen are both affectionate and attract- 
ive; but there is a stronger likeness. They possess true 
womanly character. Beneath Kittie's amiability and vivacity 
there is a firmness that will not countenance what her wo- 
man's intuition condemns. Self-vanity, self-sacrifice cannot 
turn her from duty. Helen's struggle is a longer and harder 
one, but she meets it bravely. Will is all that supports her. 
There is an earnestness and courage that excites admiration. 
She is quieter, more self-restrained, more thoughtful. Both 
are sensible, true-hearted New England girls. Howells' 
treatment of woman is often humorous, yet respectful. He 
certainly understands her moods and motives. Henry James, 
Jr., says, *'His women are always most sensible women : their 
motions, their accents, their ideas savor essentiaily of the sex : 
he is one of the few writers who hold a key to feminine logic 
and detect a method in feminine madness." 

* 'April Hopes," a light story of society, is filled with the 
spirit of youth. Dan Mavering is the embodiment of that 
mixture of thoughtlessness and thoughtfulness that can be 
found only in the American college boy. Sincere, manly, yet 
full of pure fun, he gives life to the Mavering family; and his 
cheerfulness imparts a wholesome tone to the entire action. 
His whole nature enters into the spirit of the theatricals given 
in Mrs. Trevor's parlor. Here is presented a scene which could 
scarcely be found outside of New England. The family audi- 
ence, in sympathy with the effort and duty-bound to enjoy and 
applaud, the ludicrous costumes and the most human persona- 
tions of deities are humorous in the extreme. The Mavering 
home is one of the most charming features of the work. How- 
ells has p^id many tributes to New England homes, and justly 
so. No homes are more united, no firesides more cheerftil. 
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The influences exerted here are the strongest, while the mem- 
ories that cluster around them are bright spots in the hearts of 
its people. In the Mavering family there is a glimpse of that 
mutual understanding, love, and tenderness that give home its 
sweetness. 

Humor prevades nearly all Howells* society sketches. It is 
elusive, yet manifest in its effects. He smiles satirically at 
the woman who delays a crowded horse-car, and almost malic- 
iously at Corey as he wanders about ill at ease and dispirited 
at his cousin's formal reception. Corey's wcrds are a pitiful 
protest against the rigid exactions of polite society. ** I won- 
der w^ho invented this sort of thing ? Do you know, I think 
it's rather worse with us than with any other people ? We're 
a simple, sincere folk, domestic in our instincts, not gregarious 
or frivolous in any way ; and when we're wrenched from our 
firesides and packed in our best clothes into Jane's gilded 
salons, we feel vindictive : we feel wicked. When the Boston 
being abandons himself, or herself, to fashion, she suffers a 
depravation into something quite lurid." American humor 
is as distinctive as American speech. It is not the hilarity of 
wine, nor does it approach the full-fledged English joke. The 
humor of Howells' characters is quiet, droll, and at times, 
tinged with sarcasm. 

Silas Lapham is a Vennont Yankee, simple, shrewd, blunt. 
His counterpart may be found in an hundred American homes. 
He is the hard working farm boy of fifty years ago. We can 
see his large face, kindly eye, and heavy frame, and hear his 
loud, gruff voice. Business is his life work : paint, his relig- 
ion ; and yet his inspiration and conscience is the little school 
teacher that sat on the trestle with him and called his paint a 
gold mine. With the taste of the uncultured man of means, 
he finds his greatest satisfaction driving a speedy horse. Books, 
except as furniture, are a world unknown to him. Proud of 
his wealth and his famil3', he boasts of both in a manner that 
is hardly offensive in its extravagance. The delight taken in 
escorting visitors through his new house is really boyish. It 
is the air castle of his young manhood. 

The money that has placed Lapham in contact with good 
society cannot make him part of it ; but it reconciles society 
to him, and gives his daughters ready access. New England 
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society with its high educational standards is compelled to rec- 
ognize the passport of wealth. Lapham's business success is 
western in its rapidity. While it lasts he seems to be one of 
the ' * Solid Men of Boston ; ' ' but stripped of his money he is a 
dwarf, the husk of a man whose mind has never fully assimi- 
lated but one idea — ^gain. Silas Lapham is a character that 
leaves a marked impression. The traits of the old time Ver- 
monter, honesty, industry, perseverance, are joined to a rough 
but sincere kindheartedness. 

Howells* localities and pictures of country life are scrupul- 
ously exact and interesting in detail. The village of Equity 
stood on a wide plain, snugly sheltered by mountains. On the 
banks of the small river which ran through the valley was the 
saw-mill, whose shrill whistle marked off the sunrise, noon, 
and sunset of the long winter days. Save for this and the 
noise of the children going to and from the Academy, with 
occasionally the dismal squeaking of a sled *' an Arctic quiet 
prevailed. * * It was a village without a railroad and yet boasted 
a newspaper, edited by a college graduate. The orthodox re- 
ligion of the fathers had lost its control, and no later type had 
taken its place. Its inhabitants were good wholesome people 
of little means or ambition. The desolation of winter, the re- 
laxed interest in religion, the lack of enterprise are nbt over- 
drawn. Such descriptions are pleasing and artistic, and have 
a real value. 

The one college graduate is Hartley Hubbard whose devel- 
opment is traced in ' ' AModem Instance. ' ' Hubbard's courtship 
w^ith Marcia Gaylord is as unconventional as our idea of Equity 
would give reason to expect. The thought of giving up the 
house to the young people and the daughter entertaining her 
beau at rriidnight, after the evening sleighride, frightens the 
conventional English reader. So too, the girl's supremacy in 
the home and the mother's life of household drudgery seem 
curious. But both are of frequent occurrence. Hartley Hub- 
bard is Howells' most powerful conception. He has shown a 
most complete mastery of his subject. Halleck's estimate — 
** Deplorably smart and regretably handsome. A fellow with 
no more moral nature than a baseball" — is not the author's 
concept. He has built a stronger character, a character of 
many good impulses and possessed of a moral nature. But 
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there is a weakness which environment and association in- 
crease. The facile Hubbard entering upon his Boston career 
gives promise of success, moral and financial. He possesses a 
heart capable of great good. The steps of his gradual deterior- 
ation are slow and hardl3' manifest. The influence which 
should have come from the home is lacking. The marriage 
had been one between natures entirely different in sympathies 
and aspirations. 

Marcia's flashes of temper followed by gentleness and peni- 
tence are not comprehensible to him. Her love and devotion 
seem only weakness. Boston life has changed her ideal of 
manhood and she longs to have him attain it. Bartley never 
understands her, never sincerely tries. He is not obtuse but 
lacks delicate sympathy. He can read human nature, so-called, 
but not human hearts. He has never known what it is to love 
anyone better than he loves himself There is no neglect or 
coldness on his part. On the contrary he is considerate and 
even affectionate. Marcia's waning love, overcome by anger 
and jealousy, causes the final separation. The reader, top, 
has learned to respect him less and less. A life of business 
has developed the wrong side of his nature, while Marcia's in- 
tellectual inferiority has made home a weak influence in his 
develop'ment. Bartley Hubbard is a character of strength and 
some depth, but utterl3' devoid of spirituality. A life that 
promised a strong manhood, has developed into one without 
dignity or real worth. 

Hal leek is a character too morbid to arouse much admira- 
tion. Though strong morally, even overscrupulous, he scarce- 
ly meets our expectation. A man of his intellectuality that 
will allow himself so much indulgence and let a face destroy 
his happiness is morally unhealthful. Possessing little human 
interest, he forms a sharp contrast to Hubbard. The latter is 
a type ; the former a doubtful one. Hubbard is much the 
better conceived and sustained. 

Howells' later stories take the reader amdng Boston scenes 
and people. The experiences of Lemuel Barker bring to light 
many of the aspects of city life. The activity and sharpness 
of the city give impulse to the country boy. He feels the 
earnestness and purpose that pervade larger communities. The 
police court, with its daily routine of drunkenness and deprav- 
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ity presents a scene the counterpart of the actual. The cheap 
restaurant greets the passer by with the clatter of crockery^ the 
shrill voice 1 order, and the pungent odor of soups and roasts. 
The life of the two shop girls in its dreary homelessness is 
truly pitiful. 

The **St. Albans,'* the scene of Lemuers first experiment 
in business, shows a phase of life which savors of the Ameri- 
can city. Gathered under its roof are young married couples 
who have tried flats and turned back to their old life, single 
ladies of moderate means, and a few transient boarders. The 
floating boarding-house population are a class that love noise 
and publicity even at the price of half cooked food. The *' St. 
Albans*' is typical in its people and management. 

The society of the Sewells and Coreys is the educated class 
of Boston. Here are the people that the outside world knows 
as Bostonians — the sphere of Halleck and Atherton. The re- 
sultant New Englander of over two centuries of development is 
in one sense our ideal American. Discipline has been marked 
in its effects on the modem Bostonian. It is best noted in 
culture, moral, intellectual and social. The shoddy display of 
mere fashion has never passed for true gentility in the east. 
The refinement of manner that is prompted by a ready sym- 
pathy and the culture of an educated mind, is nearer the New 
England ideal. The thoughtful care that would shield Lap- 
ham's unfortunate intoxic^ition and spare his family pain, was 
more than politeness. 

Sevvell's life gives a glimpse of humane Boston. The zeal 
of Puritanism yet lives in the activity of Christian charity. It 
finds expression in helpful organizations, sanitary measures 
wholesome laws. The spirit of humanity is the highest ex- 
pression of unselfishness. Self-denial was part of the rugged 
New England character. Human nature is more easily affected 
by good will than good doctrine ; friendship itself inspires 
confidence and trust. The generosity of many of our city men 
speaks well for the morality of the times. Opportunity and 
means, in such centers as Boston, have given rise to many 
philanthropic enterprises. The spirit of kindness and helpful- 
ness has always been found in the true New England heart. 
Its influence and expression are portrayed in the motives of 
many of Howells' characters. What has been called the night- 
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mare of the New England conscience is balanced by consist- 
ency of life and action. 

The element of intellect which should enter largely into an 
estimate of New England character has been slighted by How- 
ells. Among his men, there are few that leave an impression 
of depth of mind. Staniford, Ford, Atherton, first give the 
impression of strength, but the reader's estimate is hardly 
realized. Their true inwardness is never fully grasped. There 
is a lack of commanding powder and spirit. Here is Howells* 
greatest failing. Into such character, he does not probe deep 
enough. Weaker subjects may be handled more lightly, but 
to give an impression of mental power and strong individual- 
ity there must be a visible influence. It is hardly a fault of 
his method. There may be mental dissection without drifting 
from the standpoint of realistic delineation. But the questions 
arise: How must the novelist tell ? Do not people read char- 
acter from w'ord and action in actual life ? Why burden the 
mind with estimate and re-estimate, why excite the imagina- 
tion wnth passion, and play upon the affections ? Surely the 
influence of such writings is not wholesome. It is the delir- 
ium of fiction. Julian Hawthorne, with his morbid and ec- 
centric characters approaches this style of novel. To turn 
from such writing to the novel of Howells is like passing from 
a theatre into the open air. The mind comes back to its nor- 
mal condition and realizes that the past is only fancy, We 
breathe New England air, meet real people, see natural occur- 
rences. Howells may err in the interpretation of certain char- 
acters but he is, in the main, true. He is, in one sense, a 
pioneer ; and his aim is a worthy one. Naturalism is his 
genius. 

The stereotyped criticism against realistic writers of dealing 
in ft*ivolities, light conversation, and minor impulses, is cheap 
itself. That small things are of no account in fiction has long 
ceased to be an axiom. Whatever tends to bring the scenes 
and incidents of a story into plainer view and harmonizes it 
with our notions of the actual is not irrelevant. Howells' 
strength lies mainly in his masterly treatment of places, inci- 
dents, talks. The mannerisms of Boston thought and speech 
have, however, too strongly pre/aded some of his works. 
Howells is not a philosopher. The power of grappling with 
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questions of politics and religion, which many great novelists 
have possessed, is not manifested in his works. The breadth 
and dignity of such writing is apparent, but it is in a field which 
the novelist may enter or not, as he chooses. All artists have 
limitations, in which they must be judged. Howells seldom 
leaves the domain of fiction. 

He has, all his life, watched closely nature and humanity. 
His subtle observation is aided by an artistic style. His touch 
has been compared to that of a miniature painter — every stroke 
plays its part, but the eye must sometimes linger to catch the 
effect. As a writer, he is sympathetic, winning, possessed of 
great delicacy and finish. 

With true New England sincerity and straightforwardness, 
he attacks whatever is merely conventional. Native worth, the 
true test of a republican manhood, receives his greatest admira- 
tion. Howells believes thoroughly in his own countrymen. 
He never belittles the American when brought in contact with 
foreign types. The clear light of New England uprightness 
and sterling worth is not dimmed by the glory of titled nobil- 
ity or the brilliancy of continental types. 

Howells' delineation of country and city life is accurate. 

T*he former is simple and homely, the contented lot of a quiet 

People : the latter, moved by the activity of American business 

^nd society. The home, with its petty trials and real sorrows, 

Its comforts and happy associations, is portrayed with a charm- 

^^S touch. All his pictures are filled with genial humor and 

'"^fined sympathy. He has given a graphic presentation of a 

^^^ople with good impulses, but human in their strength : a 

^^^^^p)le of great physical hardihood and energy, moderate in 

^t>it, hopeful in temperament. The intense gloomy spirit of 

^^^tanism lives in Hawthorne : Howells as faithfully reflects 

^^ character thought and inner life of modern New England. 

John McCollum Curran, '92. 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 

NEAR Birmingham, in the garden of Rednal as the sum- 
mer drew to its close, was laid to rest the mortal part of 
him whose life was co-extensive with the century ; there in 
seclusion's quiet, marked bj' a simple cross, is the grave of 
John Henry Newman. 

The clock of the Almighty whose index points the flight of 
years vStood still at ninety, and this life of noble purpose, of 
unremitting effort, of high achievement, of tender anxious 
care w^as rounded by that final sleep, which knows no waking. 

During the earlier partof the centur3% three teachers of men 
stood prominently out from their fellows ; three toilers for the 
emancipation of man's moral and spiritual natures. 

Carlyle, Wordsworth and Newman, idealists of rarest type, 
but each in his own fashion ; three centers from which went 
forth an influence permeating Engli.sh thought and purifying 
English life. Never before nor since have three men of equal 
greatness lived so close geographically, so widely severed 
mentallv. 

In Newman were blended the noble faculties of a Words- 
worth and a Carlyle, with a genius, an individuality his own. 
As regards many things no greater Englishman surviv-es him. 
True, there are and have been countrymen of his Avho have 
surpassed him in certain qualities ; but very few^ were his 
-equals in that rare union of head and heart, that spiritual 
sweetness and moral strength, which make man's best devel — 
opment. 

The late Cardinal was distinguished as a scholar, as a lea^ 
er, as a man of action, but beyond and above these as an orig^ 
nal thinker and a master of the English language. Throa^ 
the transparent medium of his prose and verse, that kin<f' 
spirit will shine on the darkened ways of generations yet ij 
born ; and by his writings will they know him best and 1^: 
him most. 

He stands the type of an earlier age, when men felt 
spirit of their Creator in close communion with their own 7 
a time when the material universe was not all the real. 
Newman this world with its passions, its interests, its my: 
forms of life was dreamland ; spiritual existence, the real 
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istence. All this and more are gathered from his works. In 
reading them the writer stands out before you in all the excel- 
lence of a manhood never tarnished. His sentences pour up- 
on your spirit the stores of a master mind. 

His style is more than the image, it is the man, living in 
the thought, pulsating through the words, within itself em- 
bodying every feeling of the human heart. As the Apostles, 
so did he speak to every man * ' in that language in which he 
was born.'* It was this power coupled with a pure life, that 
enabled him to quicken the hearts of all who knew him with 
abiding faith and love ; this which caused thousands of every 
creed and every rank to gather 'round his bier and mourn as 
for a father's loss. 

It is impossible to estimate the work and influence of such 

a life. It may be said of him, that he lived in, and was not 

of, the world. He was a pilgrim of eternity and trod this vale 

of tears with ** Paul's sad girdle bound." And if his spirit 

was unworldly, still his hand was strong to succor and his 

heart tender as a trembling woman's. For him the vivid 

pulse of time was the faint symbol of a life beyond the tomb. 
"Lead, kindly Light ! amid the encircling gloom, 

I^ead Thou me on ; 
The night is dark, and I am far from home, 

Lead Thou me on ; 
Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step enough for me." 

In this, the most beautiful of English hymns, John Henry 
Newman has written for us the watchword of his life ; the 
one refrain to which his heart kept ever beating. 

Thomas E. Hayden, '91. 
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THE PRAYER. 

The slender leaves of the acacia trees 

Hung parched and quivering in the desert breeze. 

Straight westward, as a starving rook might fly, 
One pyramid's dark apex cut the sky ; 

While sharp against the sapphire east were set 
Resplendent dome and soaring minaret. 

Beside the way, upon his prayer-mat prone, 
A turbaned suppliant made his plaint alone. 

The hot sun smote upon his humbled head ; 
** Allah, have pity /" — this was all he said. 

His faltering tongue forgot the accustomed art, 
And laid his unvoiced grief on Allah's heart. 

Clinton Scollard, ^ 
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ADDRESS OP JOHN JAY KNOX. 

The wide-spread interest in the questions of coinage and currency 
Ijrings into prominence the crude notions of so-called reformers on one 
liand, and the carefully digested opinions of able and successful finan- 
<:iers on the other. 

In the front rank of conservative and experienced thinkers and wri- 
ters, Hamilton men gladly find our friend and trustee, John Jay Knox. 
Of his speech made in New York on January 12, the New York Tribune 
speaks a^ follows : 

*' Last week the Chamber of Commerce expressed its opinion strongly 
in favor of the Shipping bill, whose fate is still hanging in the balance 
in Washington. Yesterday it turned its attention to the silver question, 
and though its action was not marked by entire unanimity, as in the for- 
aner case, the voice of the Chamber is emphatically against free coinage of 
silver. In the discussion a strong speech was delivered by Mr. John Jay 
^nox, ex-Controller of the Currency, and we would direct attention to 
•he brief report of it elsewhere published. His statement of the position 
Bind duty of the Chamber of Commerce in this emergency is admirable.'* 

If the silver question is to be debated here it might be well to secure 

the Tribune of January 13 and preserve the report of Mr. Knox's speech. 



YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The winter reception given in Silliman Hall on Friday evening, the 
K6th of January, by the Young Men's Christian Association to its 
■members and friends, was a new and altogether a very pleasant 
Feature in the efforts of that organization to better the acquaintance and 
tio promote the best feeling not only between the members of the Asso- 
^ation, but between the students of the College in general. The wisdom 
«Df holding a reception at the beginning of the Winter term is manifest. 
d)¥ring to the outside attractions of athletics, base-ball and foot-ball, dur- 
ing the Spring and Fall terms, the Winter term is the most favorable 
'%ime for religious work, and the stimulus derived from an enjoya- 
ble social gathering at tbe ver>' beginning is, indeed, one of the best 
'iweparations for the religious work. 
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At tlie beginning of each Fall term a reception is given to the Fresh- 
men in order to extend to the new men upon entering college a hearty 
welcome and the right hand of fellowship. Up to this year this has been 
the only reception given by the Y. M. C. A. during the year. But at the 
beginning of this term it was thought eminently fitting to have a gath- 
ering of all the members of the Association, including the Freshmen 
who were not members at the time of the Fall reception, in order that 
the benefits might be realized which come from the intimate relation 
between the social life of the Association and its religious work. 

While our attention is directed toward the Y. M. C. A. we may well note 
the relation of this organization to the college. It is especially gratify- 
ing to know that as an association it is in hearty sympathy with the oth- 
er college associations, and that it is a live interest in our college life. 
This is shown by the fact that many of the most active men on the ath- 
letic field and in the various teams are the most energetic workers in the 
Association, and also by the fact that eighty per cent, of the students of 
the college are members of tlie Association. And the tiling that is the 
most worthy of notice is that the Associa^^ion is accomplishing its object 
— the promotion of grace in college. It is commonly observed by those 
who have watched the college life at Hamilton, and by those who grad- 
uated some years ago and who have returned as professors, that there 
has been a growth of manliness, plainly to be seen as a general thing in 
the recitation room, on the campus, in sports, and in the closer and more 
intimate associations of the students with one another. Not that college 
life now is free from unmanliness, but that there has been a strong ten- 
dency towards better morals in college. Now the Y. M. C. A. does not 
claim that it has been the only instrumentality in bringing about this 
change, but it is true that its influence has been powerful in that direc- 
tion and is to-day. Our Association was organi2^d in 1875 as a spontane- 
ous and independent movement to meet the growing needs of the college 
which were not met by the work of " The Society of Christian Research,'* 
the religious organization of previous years. The new building, one of 
the most beautiful Y. M. C. A. buildings in the United States, and the 
first one dedicated in New York state for the purpose of a college Associ- 
ation, has given enlarged opportunities, and has been the means of lead- 
ing the Association to a better organization and to better work. The or- 
ganization is now prospering in its work, and it is hoped that its influ- 
ence for good in the future will be even stronger than it has been in the 
past. That this end may be attained the co-operation of the students 
both financially and otherwise is needed. 



SOME INTERROGATION POINTS FOR THE FUTURE. 

In one of their proverbs the French declare that "it is the unexpected 
which always happens." A few years ago when the outlook for Hamil- 
ton's future was so gloomy, any one predicting that within the brief space 
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of a year or so Hamilton would be the recipient of a beautiful building 
to adorn her campus, a legacy of a hundred thousand dollars, the pros- 
pect of a new gynasium, and numerous smaller bequests, would proba- 
bly have received as little credence as was given Cassandra of old. Ex- 
pected or otherwise the facts remain and the friends of the college may 
well rejoice. 

But not only should we rejoice for the present. The history' of similar 
institutions of learning affords good evidence that in these matters, *'to 
him that hath, shall be given'* is often the rule. The wealth of many 
of our colleges is due to the fact that generosity in one donor has incited 
generosity in others; gift has been followed by more and larger gifts. 
I/Ct us hope then that Hamilton will not be an exception to this rule but 
will be the recipient of many more specimens of the " almighty dollar.'* 

As the cloud of financial difficulties begins to lift, some questions arise 
as to the future policy of the college in other matters. 

Hamilton is at present one of the few colleges to retain solely the 
strictly classical course. Almost all other institutions have two courses 
at least. If, in the future, the college is able financially to support a 
scientific course would it be wise to make the addition ? 

On the one hand, by so doing, Hamilton would surely gain ver>' much 
larger classes. Every year in the colleges throughout the country the 
number of men who choose the scientific in preference to the classical 
course, increases. Looking at the question from this standpoint it seems 
very necessar>% for a successful future, to make the change. Again, such 
a step might alienate many to whom the present adherence of the col- 
lege to the old regime seems one of her greatest merits. 

Some years ago there was an arrangement made by which the college 
was to be given over to the control of the Presbyterian church provided 
that church should raise a certain number of thousands. The amount de- 
•sired has never been secured but we understand that there is a strong effort 
heing made in that direction at present. Let us suppose that the effort 
should be crowned with success. Would it then be wise to complete the 
arrangement and make this a denominational institution ? Financially, 
of course, it would aid greatly but we think that for other reasons it 
would be well to consider carefully before taking such a step. 

Practically, the college is about as denominational at present as it 
could well be but, nominally, it is not. 

There are alumni of the college to-day, of other denominations, who 
have sent their sons to other colleges on account of the Presbyterian 
influence at Hamilton. What would be the result if the college became de- 
nominational in name also ? Of course many of the alumni will always be 
Presbyterian and with them it would make no difference; but there are 
many others of different creeds who would look upon such a change with 
lessened love for their Alma Mater. But why should the college be 
"Sectarian at all ? Why should an institution of learning recognize creed ? 
That is the proper sphere of theological seminaries, not of colleges. 
Young men to-day go to college to get a broad education ; not to study 
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theology. The successful college of the future will, from present ap- 
pearances, be the non-sectarian college. 

Such questions as these do not perhaps, need answering now. In 
time, however, they will present themselves as problems to be solved 
and upon that solution will depend largely the future of Hamilton. 



DUTY OF THE STUDENTS TO THE COLLEGE. 

Never has the prospect for *' Old Hamilton's'* future appeared brighter 
than to-day. The College, although at present not on a firm financial 
basis, yet is looking to a brighter and better day in the near future. The 
students are yearly becoming more loyal, and our alunmi are awakening 
to the fact that their A/ma Mater is still in the land of the living. Our 
athletes have won for us fame in their line ; and our scholars are steadily 
wedging their way to the front. In everything that goes to make up a 
first-class institution of learning our college is well supplied. But while 
we are speculating so extensively on the future, let us not forget that there 
is something for each of us to do at present. It is the first duty of every 
student to tr>' to acquire the most knowledge possible in the short four 
years laid out before him. But he cannot acquire this knowledge with 
the best results by shutting himself up in his room, and becoming a book- 
worm. There must also be some time expended in physical culture. It 
therefore becomes the duty of each man to see to it that his body does 
not suffer for want of exercise while he is giving himself up to the im- 
provement of the intellect. Consequently it is the duty of each student 
to support the different athletic associations of the college, that he may 
derive physical benefit from the advantages offiered by them. 

It is through the assistance of each college student that these organiza- 
tions can be improved. The same is true of the other organizations beside 
the ones before mentioned. The ** Lit." is one of our college institutions 
which needs the encouragement and support of each son of old Hamil- 
ton. She deserves it because she has proven herself a success in the 
years passed, and hopes to be even a greater success in the years to come. 
Then too, it is through this medium that we are made known to the out- 
side world. Each of you can help us if you feel so inclined, by either 
subscribing for the publication, or by encouraging others to do so. 

Frequently, heretofore, has this been brought before the students, but 
the response has not been so hearty that there is not need of its being 
spoken of again. Give us your support, both literary and financial, and 
we will promise you a good Lit. Not that it is poor now, but with bet- 
ter support both financial and literary we can give you even better num- 
bers than at present. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 

[All who read the following letter will join in a hearty vote of thanks 
to its author.] 

FIFTH AUDITOR'S OFFICE, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

December 8th, 1890. 
Dear Sir: — 

After my return from Illinois I found my time so fully occupied, that 
I was compelled to delay the matter referred to in your letter, for a sea- 
son. 

And, first, I have concluded you a sketch of my private life, not for 
publication, but in order to explain some peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with my first arrival at Clinton. 

My father was an extensive farmer in Honeoye, Ontario county, N. Y., 
having with his brother settled there in the spring of 1789. Their native 
place was Dighton, Mass. The Genessee country was then a wilderness. 
Nearly ten years before. General Sullivan, under orders from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, had destroyed the towns, orchards and 
crops of the Senecas. 

In the spriqg of 1815 my father was suddenly called to Ohio. He had 
intended to accompany me to Clinton. In this emergency my mother, 
unable to leave, took me to Canandaigua, consigning me to the care of 
the agent of the Stage Company, which was to leave at 3 o'clock the 
next morning. The stage reached the Widow Crary's, a stage house, in 
the village of Manchester, north of Clinton, the second day in the after- 
noon. Here I was unloaded and directed to take the path which led 
through the tall timber to the Oriskany Valley, near the small woolen 
factory on the stream. The Rev. Mr. Ayer, formerly of Ontario county, 
resided on the road at this place. Mr. Ayer was absent, supplying a va- 
cant pulpit in Augusta. I remained there till the next morning, when I 
left to find a boarding place, following the road on the left side of the 
valley, calling at every house. Of the age of twelve years, and small of 
my age, I naturally attracted the attention of the people on whom I 
called. I thought them the most inquisitive people I ever saw. They 
all refused my application, until I arrived at the comer dwelling at the 
foot of College Hill. When I called there none but the old lady and 
her daughter Harriet were at home. When I told my story, Harriet at 
once said she thought brother Lucas, who lived at Franklin, further up 
on the eastern side of the creek, would take me. That removed a load 
from my oppressed feelings. Accordingly, a note was written, and I was 
directed to brother Lucas'. When I reached his residence I was received 
at once with kindness aiid everything was done to make me feel at home. 
I should have mentioned, that when I left home my mother had made 
arrangements with a gentleman living a few miles from Clinton, to meet 
me there and assist in finding a home for me. I remained at Mr. Lucas' 
eight or ten days when this gentleman, with the Rev. Mr. Ayer, called 
and found me. On account, of the distance from the school, they ar- 
ranged with Mr. and Mrs. Lucas that I should make a change, and I 
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was taken back to Dr. Hopkins', the first house I called at, nearly tw 
weeks before, when I started out to find a home. I remained with Dr.^ 
Hopkins till early fall, when sickness in his family compelled him t 
give up boarders, and I went to Uncle Eli Bristol's (as he was called) o 

the comer, where I remained until I left Clinton more than a year after 

I shall never forget the kindness, motherly and sisterly care bestowed o 
a wild and wayward lx)y, who had lived away from his home, most o 
the time, since eight years of age. The daughter Harriet married a law 
yer by the name of Edwards, of Manlius, Onondaga county. Mr. Bristo 
had a son, Moses Bristol, who with a son of President Backus, had com — 
pleted his medical studies at Yale, and, if I mistake not, located at Buf- 
falo. Young Backus removed to Rochester, where he became a promi- 
nent citizen, practitioner and State Senator. 

The Clinton Grammar School was kept in an old, low farm house on 
the road to College Hill, on the north side, between the village and 
creek, not far from the corner at the intersection of the road on the east 
side of the creek. The Preceptor was a Mr. William Groves. In the 
fall of 18 1 5, the school was removed to the village, and located on the 
north side of the public square, below the stores and business houses, in 
the second stor>' of a building then occupied as a carpenter's shop on the 
first floor, now the law office of E. S. Williams. Mr. George Bristol, a 
son of Joel Bristol, who resided on the road on the western side of the 
valley was our Preceptor, having graduated in 181 5. I recollect attend- 
ing the Commencement and hearing his valedictory' which was very im- 
pressive. Preceptor Bristol was an able, faithful teacher and exercised 
great patience and forbearance with the unruly elements under his con- 
trol, often winning them over by his sincere regard for their welfare. 

Dr. Azel Backus, the President of Hamilton, attracted my attention 
and boyish regard by his rugged primitive character and appearance, 
coupled with his regard for the young. He occasionally came down and 
examined the class studving for admission in 1816. I remember on one 
occasion, a scholar in pronouncing a word in which the letter c occur- 
red twice gave the pronunciation both hard and soft. "What's that?'' 
asked the president, " None of your linsey woolsey." Dr. Backus was a 
great fowl fancier. He had a son Roljert, of my age, and I frequently 
strolled up to the residence to see his fine poultry. A gentleman of his 
acquaintance had imported some of the pure Asiatic fowls and had pre- 
sented the Doctor with a pair. (Robert notified me of the arrival and I 
soon called up to see them. ) In the fall he presented a young cock to 
his friend, Eli Bristol, with the injunction, that; as soon as frosty nights 
occurred he must put him in the cellar. Mrs. Bristol had some lady 
visitors and in the small hours of the morning a lugubrious crow was 
heard from Ixflow, which nearly frightened the visitors out of their wits. 
The offending chicken was consigned to the com house the next night, 
and frozen to death. 

I rememl)er the funeral of " Schenandoah" which occurred in the 
spring of 1816. The schools were closed and the people awaited the ar- 
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rival of the Indians from Oneida with the remains for hours, at the old. 
church. President Backus delivered the funeral discourse to the Indians 
in the body of the church, sentence by sentence, which was interpreted 
by Judge Dean. They all remained standing throughout the whole dis- 
course and gave strict attention. It was reported at the time that the 
delay was caused by a difference among the Oneidas, as to the funeral 
ceremonies. Two parties, one the "Christian" and the other the "Pa- 
gan" could not SLgree — the former insisting that his dying request, to be 
buried by the side of his old friend and religious teacher, Kirkland, should 
be respected — the latter desirous of "killing a white dog" and the per- 
formance of Indian ceremonies. The appearance of the old chieftain 
dying at the great age of 1 10 years was remarkable ; the countenance 
blanched, the eyes deeply sunk in their sockets, indicating extreme age. 
I recollect one passage in the funeral discourse. About the year 1 756, a 
treaty was held at Albany which was largely attended by the Indian 
tribes of New York and central governments. Schenandoah was pres- 
ent on the occasion and became overloaded with "fire water," lying out 
all the night exposed to the weather. In the morning he felt humbled 
and abashed for his misconduct, and solemnly resolved that he would re- 
frain from the use of intoxicating drinks and be a man. For more than 
fifty years he had endeavored to live a Christian life. 

Captain Moses Foote, who kept the public house near the comer on 
the west side of the public square, was an object of interest. I suppose 
I felt more interested in his stories because of the fact that my father 
was a pioneer one hundred and twenty-five miles farther west. I had oc- 
casion to pass his house twice a day and often loitered to hear him relate 
his experience with the natives. A stone pillar stood on the comer with 
the inscription : "Capt. Moses Foote (and seven others whose names I 
do not recollect) arrived at Clinton, 1787, and concluded to settle there." 
He was a tall, spare man, at that time, perhaps, sixty years of age. The 
public square was then bare of trees. The business houses were on the 
west side, mostly. The post-office was located on the east side, in the 
law office of Esq. Pond. Orlando Hastings, a younger brother of Thomas 
Hastings (both albinos) was a law student of Esq. Pond. The merchants 
at that day were Messrs. Herrick, Gridley, Averj' and others I cannot now 
name. There was another hotel down north below the square. This re- 
calls an incid«*nt, hardly worth naming, which occurred in the winter of 
181 6, but which caused some comment at the time. In the old church (or 
meeting house, as it was then called) there were two square pews on the 
east side of the broad aisle belonging to the society, which were set apart 
for the occupancy of the Collegians who might wish to attend the after- 
noon service. One of these pews was pretty well filled on the occasion 
now referred to. In the midst of the discourse, some one dropped a pen- 
knife. Mr. Herrick, a merchant, whose seat was on the opposite side, a 
little in advance, stepped out, and opening the door of the pew looked at 
the young men reproachfully a moment, then turned to go to his seat and 
was hastened in his exit by some help from the rear, causing him to 
strike against the side of the aisle. This caused some excitement, the 
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Rev. Dr. Norton stoppitifs^ in his discourse a moment. The next day 
Mr. Herrick procured a warrant and had it served on Hiram K. Jerome, 
who sat by the door of the pew and would naturally seem to be the of- 
fender. Dr. Backus, always loyal to his charge, dismissed the students 
on the occasion and the trial came off before the justice, in the hotel 
above mentioned, as there was no building capacious enough. 

Gerrit Smith, of the same class and universally popular, volunteered 
to defend Jerome, and the trial lasted during the night. Jerome was ac- 
quitted. I recollect very w^ell that I was awakened in the small hours of 
the morning by the jingling of bells and the music of the collegians, on 
their return, singing their college songs. 

In 1 81 5 there was not a brick house in all the settlement at and about 
Clinton. The only structure on College Hill of that day must be the 
main edifice built of stone and stuccoed. That building appears natural. 
All else is new to me. The fine structure of the Y. M. C. A. is really an 
ornament. There was an old wooden building near the College edifice 
which was used for a chapel. The old residences on the route from the 
foot of College Hill were, a Mrs. Anderson on the north side of the road, 
whose son was accustomed to tan lamb skins and dress them for book 
covers. I have now some old Latin and Greek books covered with the 
leather prepared by him. The next residence was that of Deacon Wil- 
liams, still above. There were no other dwellings until in the close 
vicinity of the College grounds on the south side of the street, facing 
the edifice, w^ere two residences. West from the grounds were farms and 
residences, but I never formed any acquaintances that way. 

The class admitted from the Grammar School in the fall of 1816, num- 
bering some fourteen or fifteen, among whom I can recall the names of 
Mark Hopkins, Myron Adams, Charles Aver>', Horace P. Bogue, Ed- 
^lund A. Brush, Edward Bennett, Garrett Judd, Hiram Pitts. 

I believe it was generally admitted that the standard of qualification 
for admission to Hamilton was a high one. I remember that there were 
but two of the class admitted without condition, one of whom was the 
son of a farmer living near the college, and who succeeded in his prep- 
aration by close application and through the aid of the tutors. The oth- 
ers were admitted on probation. 

I will state here that I had the pleasure of meeting M>Ton Adams, one 
of that class, at his home in Rochester in September last. 

I left Clinton soon after the examination, and although I had passed 
by it on the great tho^'oughfares, north and south, very many times I 
never set foot in it till September last, a period of seventy-four years. It 
seemed like a dream to traverse those old grounds so familiar to the eye, 
the beautiful valley, the Oriskany creek which I had crossed so many 
times and the route up College Hill, to the beautiful location for such a 
purpose — but so changed by the hand of man ! Fine residences stood in 
place of the old tenements I once knew. I enquired of a person of mid- 
dle age in regard to the Eli Bristol house, which stood on the comer at 
the foot of the hill. He knew nothing about it — although he was a na- 
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tive — but said that the Lucas house stood there, pointing to the spot 
where I had lived more than a year, but that it had been destroyed by 
fire several years since. And so with the people. They had passed 
away, and I could find no one whom I had known in boyhood, and none 
knew me. 

When I reached home in 18 16 my father was busily engaged in erect- 
ing mills, and, having met with an accident preventing the use of his 
right hand, proposed to let one year pass and have me resume my col- 
lege course in 181 7. At the close of the year I became so much inter- 
ested in out door business that I declined the offer and never after at- 
tended school a day. 

In closing this narrative I regret exceedingly that I am unable to give 

you but a meagre sketch of Clinton as it was three-fourths of a century 

ago. One difficulty is that at the period I left there, there was but little 

of Clinton to describe — ^less than thirty years having passed — and the 

early part of that period, owing to the obstacles in the way, progress was 

necessarily slow. Yours respectfully, 

Hiram Pitts. 
Prof. Edward North. 



AROUND COLLEGE. 

— College opened January 8. 

— Chapel rushes are common occurrences. 

— Snow is about three feet deep on the campus. 

— Southworth Prize Examination in Physics was held January 9. 

— The 28th of January is set apart as the Day of Prayer for Colleges. 

— A. Evans, '89, of Princeton Theological Seminary, was on the Hill 
January 14. 

— Higman, '92, spent the vacation with Durkee, '92, at his home in 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

— Professor Hoyt lectures once a week before the Theological students 
of Colgate University. 

— As Professor Hopkins is in Europe, the Latin section of the Juniors 
are reading Plaitus under Professor Fitch. 

— The business manager of the " Lit," will soon " strike" the students 
for their subscription. Please be ready and pay up. 

— ^The annual catalogue of the cottage was issued at the close of last 
term. There is no change from those of previous years. 

— The result of the Thompkins Prize Examination in Mathematics is 
as follows : W. H. Church, first ; W. T. Couper, second ; J. M. Curran, 
medal. 
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— Abernathy, '91, has l>een seriously sick, at his home, during the past 
vacation. He will probably be unable to return to college for some 
weeks. This leaves the Glee and Banjo Clubs without a manager. 

— The proprietors of the St. John's Military Academy, of Manlius, 
have purchased Mr. Best's interest in the Clinton Grammar school and 
have commenced a day school at Kirkland Hall. They intend to make 
it a boarding school next year. Smith, '84, is head master and Geer, '90, 
assistant. 

—Professor Hamilton's new book on Logic is now in the hands of the pub- 
lishers, Ginn & Company, and will be ready for the public in Februar>\ 
This book is called the ' * Modalist, ' ' and is so named because it restores 
modal propositions and modal syllogisms to the place of importance 
which they occupied in the Logic of Aristotle. 

— The record of the Foot-ball Association during the past season was 
ver>^ creditable to the College and the management. The record of 

games played is as follows : 

At rtica, Syracnise A. A., o; Hamilton, 56. 

At Clinton, Union College, 26; Hamilton, 10. 

At Syracuse, Syracuse University, 14; Hamilton, lo. 

At Rochester Rochester University, 10; Hamilton, 4, 

At Clinton, Rochester University, o; Hamilton, 10. 

At Clinton, Syracuse University, 4; Hamilton. 6. 

At Hamilton, Colgate University, 14; Hamilton, 52, 

At Schenectadj', Union College, 16; Hamilton, 5. 

SUMMARY. — Number games played, 8; number games won, 4; number times shut 
out, o; number times other teams shut out by Hamilton, 2. 
The 'Varsity was made up as follows : 

Right end, - Curran, '92. 

Right tackle, ^dams, '91. 

Right guard, - F. Wood, '94. 

Center G. Wood, '92. 

Left guard, Frasure, '92. 

Left tackle, La Rue, '93. 

Left end, Budd, '92. 

Quarter back, Judson, '94. 

Right halfback, (captain) Lee, *9i. 

Left halfback Ward, '91. 

Full back Mills, '94. 

Substitutes.— Coventr>-, '91; Welsh, '92: Allison, '92; Mason, '92; Canoug^h, '93; 
Orsler, '93. 
The management consists of : 

T. L. Coventr>', Manag^er. 

Duncan C. Lee, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Sam. H. Adams, Senior Director. 

George S. Budd ...Junior Director. 

J. R. Baker, Sophomore Director. 

Kd. L. Rice Freshman Director. 

The following is a summary of the Treasurer's accounts : 

Net receipts $393Ui2 

Net expense, 373-o6 

Balance $ 30.06 

Of this balance, f 18.00 is in the form of notes, payable to the manage- 
ment, the non-payment of which prevents an immediate accounting to t!ie 
student body. 
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INTER-COLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— Arthur Cumnock has received fc.ooo from his father for winning the 
^ame with Yale. 

— Out of 867 graduates of Vassar College, 315, or a little more than 36 
per cent., have married. 

— Students who smoke, chew, or snuff tobacco are denied admission to 
the University of the Pacific. 

— ^The Italian government has ordered the study of English to be added 
to the courses of all the colleges. 

— ^The University of Pennsylvania is building a theatre for the use of 
its students, at an expense of |75,ooo. 

— Seventy-one American colleges were represented by 185 students at 
tlie University of Berlin, the past season. 

— New York city is to have a National University with an endowment 
of twenty million dollars. It will be modeled after the great Universi- 
ties of Europe. 

— ^The directors of Johns Hopkins will urge the trustees to appoint A. 
A. Stagg, the Yale pitcher, as director of the gymnasium, in place of Dr. 
E. M. Hartwell, resigned. 

— The students of Williams are taking measures to raise ^200,000 for a 
chapter house, to be used in common by the fraternities represented in 
the college — University Beacon. 

— Statistics of Yale's Freshman class show that the oldest member is 
26, and the youngest 16 ; 21 per cent, of the class have defective eye- 
sight, and about 16 per cent, use tobacco. 

— ^The Rev. Sam Small has become a College President, having been 
elected to that position in Utah University, the new enterprise of the 
Methodists at Ogden, Utah. The growth of this institution is watched 
with great interest. — Exchange, 

— President Andrews, of Brown, has proposed a new marking system 
for the senior class in psychology. Eight or ten men chosen from the 
class will mark every recitation through the term. These marks are then 
to be averaged, and the averages thus obtained will constitute the term 
marks of the class. It is a novel scheme, and will be watched with in- 
terest. — N. V. Mail and Express. 



EXCHANGES. 



— ^The January Lippincott contains one of Rudyard Kipling's stories, 
entitled "The Light that Failed." It is forcible and interesting, having 
some abruptness in style. The theme is of the constancy of the first love 
of childhood after a separation of years, reciprocated however, only after 
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the affliction of blindness has come upon the hero. The story abounds 
in a variety of scene-pictures, and a happy blending of valor, humor, 
joy, and sorrow. 

— We take the greatest pleasure in placing on our exchange list The 
Chautauquan, which to a student pursuing a literary course is of the 
highest value, as the table of contents will evince, a sample of which is 
as follows— "The Intellectual Development of the English People, '* by 
Edward A. Freeman; "The English Constitution," by Woodrow Wil- 
son, Professor of Public Law, in Princeton University ; "The Religious 
History of England,'* by Professor George P. Fisher, of Yale University ; 
" England After the Norman Conquest," by Sarah Omejewett; "The 
English Tow^ns," by Augustus F. Jesoofif, D. D. ; "Six British L,ions," 
by James Richard Jay. Besides these articles there are many very excel- 
lent ones under the department of "General Reading," "Editorial De- 
partment, and Library Table. 

— The December Cosmopolitan came too late for a review in our last 
issue, so we shall avail ourselves of this opportunity to make a slight 
notice of this excellent publication. The frontispiece — "Away on the 
Mountain Wild and Bare," is alone worth the price of the publication, 
so full is it of food for the imagination, and so perfect in its design. The 
most important features of this issue are " Field Marshal Von Moltke,'* 
"The Passion Play of Oberammergan," and "Mrs. Pendleton's Four-in- 
hand ; " all of which are well illustrated, and especially so is the " Pas- 
sion Play," which is intensely interesting, and g^ves a very comprehensive 
view of this wonderful relic of medevial times. The January number is 
also of the brightest excellence. "The People's Palace in London,** and 
" Madamoiselle Reseda," are both very fine contributions. But the one 
of greatest interest to college students is probably the article entitled 
" German Student Life." This is well written, instructive, and amusing, 
and gives a good insight into the lives of German students, their ideas of 
honorable satisfaction in the duel, etc. 



CLIPPINGS. 



I know a gravedigger who sings at his work 

Like a mocking bird or linnet ; 
And the reason he sings when he digs a g^ave 

Is because he " isn't in it." 

— Exchange, 

— Professor (dictating prose composition) — "Tell me, slave, where is 
thy horse?" Startled Soph — " It is under my coat, but I was not using 
it. " — Exchange. 

— " I'm feeling down in the mouth," said Jenks to Blinks, after a 
night in a country inn. "How so?" asked Blinks. "Oh, that blame 
pillow of mine had a hole in it." — Hansard Lampoon. 
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— Chappie — *' How did you get hurt, deah boy ?" Cholly — '**A shadow 
fell on me." — Exchange. 

UNDER THK MISLETOE. 

We all went riding on Christmas eve, 
My Bessie and I, and Minnie and Steve. 
We called for the girls at half-past eight. 
And found they weren't a minute late, 
They came down smiling and sweet, and lo ! 
Their hats were trimmed with mistletoe. 
Now Steve and I haven't hearts of flint. 
Of course we both of us took the hint. 

— Brunonian. 

— Cumso (in chapel) — "Do you believe in * Looking Backward ?' " 
Bumso — ** Yes, when there are girls in the gallery." — Vaie Record. 

DEDICATED TO OUR ADVERTISERS. 

I heard the sound of hurrying feet, 

I saw great crowds rush by ; 
Were riots choking up the street ; 

Or was the Judgment nigh ? 

I watched. The surging crowd swept straight 

Up to a neighboring store ; 
They pushed, and jammed, and would not wait. 

But crowded through the door. 

Excitement wild my bosom filled, 

I haste, a salesman seek : — 
" Say, Where's the fire, or who is killed ? 

Oh, ribbon-seller, speak !" 

Calm was his gaze as is the look 

Of martyrs when they die. 
Some loose coins off the desk he took, 

And made this fine reply : 

** Why fade the roses from thy cheek ? 

Why are thy lips so pale ? 
We advertised with you last week ; 

This is our Christmas sale." 

— Brunonian. 

HOW WE SHALL SPEND CHRISTMAS EVENING. 

Some will read Shakspeare and Browning ; 

And some read the Bible, methinks ; 
Some will work hard at their duties, 

The rest will play Tiddledy Winks. 

— Brunonian. 

— Aunt Hold-Fast — " Ah, William, my dear, you develop your muscu- 
lar system, but how do you develop your soul ?'* Billy — " You have me 
there, auntie. We don't tackle the solar system until junior year. " — Yale 
jRecord. 

— " What a queer name you have. Miss Booglespeegle !" he said, after 
lie had asked her once or twice to pronounce it for him. " Well," she re- 
sponded, with just the sweetest smile, " you know what you can do with 
that name, Mr. Smith." — Washington Star. 
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PERSIFLAGE. 

'* I am no coward," said the Earth, 

** And .yet vou have two constant fears,** 

Remarked the sun, facetiously. 

'• And what are they ?" "The hemispheres.'* 

'• And yet one other," quoth the Moon, 

Who high in heaven shone clear and pale. 

" And that ?" " It is the atmosphere.'* 

And then the Comet wagged his tail. 

— Brunonian, 

TRMPORA MUTANTUR. 

Long years ago in Moses* time 
When people were troubled with woes, 

They tore their hair and in their grief 
They savagely rent their clothes. 

And so it is in college now 
When students are troubled with woes. 

They tear no hair but in their grief 
They savagelv rent their clothes. 

— Williams Weekly, 

— "Say, Joe," said Rocky one night last week, "what's der matter 
wid all dese doctors, anyhow ? I see by the papers that a lot of dem are 
going to Germany everj' week to try to cure Dr. Koch*s limp. I might 
be lame in both legs and nobody would tr>' to cure me.** — Newark Sun- 
day Call. 

A FOCI T-BAI.L DREAM. 

There were some cold nights last week, weren*t there ? Well, on one 
of them I went to bed and got to thinking of football, and fell asleep 
with a picture of a game in my mind's eye, so to speak, and the conse- 
quences were serious. I am walking about with a bandaged toe, and 
when folks ask me what's the matter, I say I have the gout, but I haven't. 
Listen : 

I dreamt that I dwelt in the land of foot-ball, 

With players of fame by my side, 
Where there's bumping and shooting, and many a fall, 

And forwards kick high and kick wide. 
Spectators thronged in — an endless host. 

The fun and cheering were prime ; 
And I also dreamt, which pleased me most, 

I was kicking goals all the time ! 

I dreamt that the game was gloriously fine. 

That the crowd was jolly and gay ; 
That the whole of our team were addicted to shine. 

And bonny and blithe was the play. 
And I dreamt that the ball came clear to my boot. 

The crowd gave a welcoming roar ; 
But bang 'gainst the jx)st of the bed went my foot. 

And I picked myself up off the floor ! 

—Sport and Play, 

— The most bashful girl ever heard of, was the young lady who blushed 
when she was asked if she had not been courting sleep. — &oiiish Afneri- 
can. 
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THE SPENDTHRIFT. 

The maiden's heart and Cupid's dart 

Are all gone out of fashion, 
For the fellow's gold and her cash so cold 

Are the substitutes for passion. 

— Yale Record, 

Just as the young man left his love 

As midnight hour was tolling, 
A foot came from the stoop above 

And sent the lover rolling. 
The ang^ father cried "Bestir 

Yourself, you tardy suitor; 
Don't take me for a pirate, sir, 

But merely a free-booter !" 

— Texas Sifting s. 

— "My object in calling this evening," he began, with a nervous 
txembling of his chin, "was to ask you, Katie — I may call you Katie, 
may I not?" "Certainly, Mr. Longripe," said the sweet young girl, 
•* All of papa's elderly friends call me Katie." And he said nothing 
further about his object in calling. — Spare Moments, 

IN IT. 

The old professor was all in a glow, 

He slapped the desk with a zest. 
The senior awaked in the middle front row, 

Crying, " Order it. Gimme your best." 

— Brunonian. 

A PROBLEM. 

"Mother Nature," — the saying is handed down — 

" In all of her works is wise." 
Yet the zephyr that toys with the damsel's gown 

Is sure to blow dust in our eyes. 

— Vale Record, 

He — "You remind me of an angel." She — "Oh, now you are going 
to pay me some silly compliment." He — " Not at all. Your dress this 
evening is so like the kind the angels wear. " — Lawrence American. 

ANOTHER IDOL BROKEN. 

Ever faithful old dog Tray, 

Steadfast, brave and true, 
Is but a myth. Could he be-Tray 

And yet be faithful too ? — Brunonian. 

Harry — "Gertrude, you drive me to despair. I will come to you to- 
night and ask you once more. If you agam refuse, you will have heard 
me knock at your door for the last time." Gertrude (slyly) " Instead of 
knocking, Harry, you might come with a ring." 

A KLV JOKE. 

"Man thinks he's great, the way he talks," 
A fly was heard to mutter. 
" He only stands two feet, in socks, 
But I'm a real six-footer" 

— Exchange. 
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I saw them on the stairway, in a cozy nook and dim, 
A dainty little maiden with bright eyes and figure slim, 
And sitting close beside her, 'twas a very narrow place, 
A man who fanned her slowly and watched her pretty face. 

He gently pressed her fingers and said he'd lost his heart. 
And told her how he loved her ; he swore they'd never part. 
And then — I do not blame him, she looked so very sweet, — 
He drew her gently downward and kissed her rosy cheek. 

Of course the little maiden thought this was very bold, 
But for worlds she would not say so lest he should think her cold, 
Yet she whispered to him shyly, while blushing deepest red, 
"A moment since you lost your heart, but now you've lost your 
head." — Vale Record. 

CRUEL FATE. 

"The summer has gone and now backward returning, 

Each one is seeking a haven of rest. 
The rest that will quiet the heart in its yearning. 

The quiet of home, that is always the best '* 

Thus mused poor Will and thus he had spoken, 
As he packed up his trunk preparing to leave ; 

Feeling indeed that his heart was quite broken. 
That alone and forsaken his spirit must grieve. 

How swiftly the days had flown by, at the shore. 
Sweeter and dearer the friend that he found 

Than all the dear friends, whom his heart knew before, 
Though many there were who had clustered around. 

Seem those dear days like a beautiful legend. 

And Mabel to him e'en fairer than life ; 
But now she, alas ! must return to her husband 

While he just as sadly goes back to his wife. 

--The Dartmouth. 

— She (his fiancee, severely) : "Jack, why have you stopped going to 
church ? "Jack (humbly): ** Dear, I couldn't stand the conceit of the choir, 
who kept saying * We are the people, we are the people, the people, the 
people, the people, we are the people and the sheep of his pasture.'" — 
Yale Record. 

On a rugged rock they sat ; 
He held her hand, she held his hat ; 
I held my breath, and lay quite flat. 
And no one thought I knew it. 

He held that kissing was no crime. 
She held her lips up every time, 
I held my breath and wrote this rhyme. 
And no one saw me do it. 

--Bicycle WoHd. 
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book reviews. 

**A Natural Method of Physical Training" by Edwin Checkley [Wil- 
liam C. Brj'ant & Co., Publisher, Brooklyn, N. Y.] differs greatly from 
most books written on similar subjects. Authors generally have at- 
tempted to instruct athletes how to cultivate certain muscles for some 
special feat but Mr. Checkley believing there is more * 'straining" than 
"training" in many of the modern systems advocates one essentially 
different from all others. It has in view the attainment of bodily health 
and strength and the means set forth are novel and simple. Attention 
is called to the physical development of the brute creation and the special 
lesson drawn is "its best strength is that produced under natural habits." 
So with human beings, Mr. Checkley claims its highest bodily perfection 
is to be secured by a natural carriage of the body, by proper manner of 
breathing, by the flexion of the joints and the exercise of the muscles. 
This is a book which is particularly valuable to all who are interested in 
physical development. 

The Modalist, or the Laws of Rational Conviction, a Text-Book in 
Formal or General Logic. By Edward John Hamilton, D. D., Albert 
Barnes Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in Hamilton College, N. 
Y. To be published in February. Ginn & Company, Publishers. 

This book, which the publishers believe a noteworthy one, is called 
"The Modalist" because it restores modal propositions and modal syllo- 
gisms to the place of importance which they occupied in the Logic of 
Aristotle. Professor Hamilton thinks that universal and particular cate- 
gorical propositions cannot be understood, as principles of reasoning and 
as employed in "mediate inference,'' unless the one be regarded as ex- 
pressing a necessary and the other a contingent sequence. Therefore 
also he explains the pure syllogism by the modal. Moreover there are 
modes of reasoning which can be formulated only in modal syllogisms. 

Logic is the science, not of thought simply as such, but of thought as 
the instrument of rational conviction, and therefore of thought in its re- 
lation to metaphysics, which is the science of the nature and laws of 
things. Some radical modifications of logical doctrine have resulted from 
the thorough-going application of this principle, and these, it is believed, 
have added greatly to the intelligibility of the science. 

Bklikf in Gon, Its Origin, Nature and Basis ; being the Weekly Lec- 
ti:kks nF the Anijover Theological Seminary for the year 1890. 
By Jacob Gould Schurman, Sage Professor of Philosophy in Cornell 
University. 266 pp. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

We suppose this handsome little book contains the philosophy of reli- 
^on taught in Cornell. Possibly, also, in the absence of any disclaimer, 
it may be considered to present views rather favored at Andover. In the 
preface the author claims that he has " the sympathy of the Andover 
faculty for the general spirit and outcome" of his enquiries. 

The fundamental doctrine taught is a sort of Pantheism ; and is what 
has been called "Christian Pantheism," not because there is anything 
Christian about it, but because it recognizes the personality and moral 
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character of the Divine being, and so is not absolutely and explicitly op- 
posed to Christianity. The name Professor Schurman g^ves his doctrine 
is " anthropo-cosmic theism.*' This signifies that man and the universe 
are parts and manifestations of God. '* God is the universal life in which 
all individual activities are included as movements of a single organism.*' 
-God is not the Creator, but "the immanent ground, of the universe." 
The common view of creation arose from **the innocent anthropomor- 
phism of infantile thought." "Nature is the living garment of God, as 
eternal as the Infinite Spirit of whom it is the revelation. It is only the 
lowest kind of piety that needs for its support that dogma of creation 
which thought can never acept.'* Man differs from material things be- 
cause he is an "ego" and "not merely a mode of the divine activ-ity, 
but. as it were, a part of the divine essence." 

. The book, also, is thoroughly evolutionistic. The world was once 
"one vast abyss of impalpable ether,'' but, even then, was "a develoj)- 
ing cosmos containing in itself the promise and potency of all terrestrial 
life and intelligence." The human race lived through an "incalculable 
aeon of savager>' and barbarism" before it became capable even of the 
lowest form of religion. This "may be described as an unorganized 
polydaemonism, a belief in the existence of an indefinite and motley 
throng of spirits who may be controlled by magic, and which only 
rarely rises to the attitude of worship. It is often designated animism, 
or fefichism. This religion is considered by the English school of evolu- 
tionists to represent man's earliest consciousness of the Godhead. But 
it almost certainly demands more reflection and abstraction than primi- 
tive intelligence was capable of.'' 

From all this it is clear that Professor Schurman is a very advanced 
thinker. Rejecting supernatural revelation he holds that "the endless 
problem of religious thought will be the resetting of the religion of 
Christ in the framework of contemporary knowledge." Jehovah, onc^^ 
the tribal god of the Jews, ' ' through the development of the religious cot^^m: 
sciousness, has become an universal god but the evolution of religion -^ V 
not completed even now. "The process of readjustment is going 
rapidly; and it is much more thorough in the actual beliefs of men thi 
in the revised creeds that are supposed to represent them. '* The pro- 
fessor has left behind him not only the doctrines of creation, and of 
separate existence of God, man, and the world, but many other beli< 
which are still quite common. He rejects punitive justice as a divir 
attribute, and the idea of an atonement. " Eternal punishment is 
thinkable for human sins. '' Christ is the Son of God only as the best 
the sons of men. We hear nothing of his pre-existence, or of that gl< 
which he had with the Father before the world was. His ascensi- ^o. 
(with his resurrection,) "is in fact an obsolete picture of an eternzri::^*/ 
truth. " 

For ourselves, we find it hard to l^elieve that those cannibals on CMi^ 
banks of the Aruwimi, whom Stanley suddenly scared away after they h^d 
butchered a woman, so that they left the dismembered body, the boilinjif 
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pK)t aud the other preparations for their feast, were parts of the Divine 
essence, and exponents of God's nature. And those murderers whom we 
now put to death with electricity — are they manifestations of the Divine 
life ? Moreover, we cannot account for man's existence in the world ex- 
cept through the immediate creation of the Almighty ; whatever may 
have been the origin of the lower animals. Nor can we discredit the 
specific teachings and supernatural character of Christianity, and those 
miraculous proofs which were given before many witnesses, and which 
holy men attested, sealing their testimony with their blood. 



ALUMNIANA. • 

Ev yap ;rpo? ev ipayEi6i nfjo6SrfXTj neXm, 

— James A. Toolky, *90, is a teacher in the Cayuga Lake Academy at 
Aurora. 

— Rev. Silas E. Pkrsons, *8i, formerly of Boulder, Col., has entered 
upon a new pastorate at Cazenovia. 

— Ferdinand E. Smith, '87, of Sandy Creek, has been elected School 
Commissioner for the third district of Oswego county. 

— Dr. Fayette H. Peck, '79, of Clinton, has been appointed a member 
of the new board of pension examiners for Oneida county. 

— Rev. Leicester A. Sawyer, '28, of Whitesboro, will soon issue a 
new edition of his translation of the New Testament in 600 pages. 

— Rev. James A. Ski.nner, '57, formerly of Rochester, is now the rector 
of St. Luke*s Church in Brockport, by appointment from Bishop Coxe. 

— Rev. Ebenezer Hazard Snowden, '18, of Kingston, Pa., the doyen 
d'age of Hamilton alumni, was bom June 27, 1799, and is now in his 92d 
year. 

— Wii LiAM M. Colli Ek, '89, has been appointed to the clerkship of the 
Surrogate's office in Auburn, and has removed from New York to 
Auburn. 

— Hon William L. Bostwick, '58, one of the University Regents, fills 
the office of cashier in the New York Custom House, on a salary of 
15,000. 

— Henry M. Love, '83, and Edwin B. Root, '83, will continue the 
practice of law under the firm name of Root & Love in the Union Build- 
ing, 54 William Street, New York. 

— Since Rev. Dr. Herman D. Jenkins, '64, became pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Sioux City, Iowa, not a pew remains unsold, and 
even chairs in the aisles are at a premium. 

— At the annual meeting of the American Forestry Association, held 
in Washington, December 3, Hon. Warren Hu;ley, '62, presented a 
report on the New York forests and the proposed Adirondack Park. 
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— In choosing officers for the new year, the managers of the Utica 
Hospital for the Insane re-elected Piiiiirs V. Rogers, '46, as president, 
and George E. Dunham, '79, as secretar>'. The treasurer is Thomas W. 
Seward, '33. 

— E. D. Mathews, '73, of LTtica, has offered a plot of land on the Utica 
highlands to Director Louis Lombard for the erection of new buildings 
for the Utica Conservatory of Music. He also offers to take Jio,ooo in 
stock, if a company is formed. 

— Dr. DoRRANCE K. Mandevii.i.e, '49, with his office at 15 Fourth Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, is one of the Medical Directors of the "Medical Service 
Association,'* a benevolent incorporation, of whose aid 100,000 people 
have availed themselves within four years. 

— It is stated that during his missionary tours in Great Britain and 
America, Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pikrson, '57, has delivered as many as 
five hundred soul stirring addresses which have kindled a wider and 
deeper interest in the great work of the world's conversion. 

— "Russia and the Ethnic Factors in the Eastern Problem," was the 
subject of an address, January' 6, before the New York Academy of An- 
thropology by Rev. Theodore S. Pond, '60, who has been for twenty- 
one years a missionary in Syria of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
missions. 

— Marco N. Popokf, '90, of Auburn Theological Seminary, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver the next annual address before the 
alumni of the State Normal School at Fredonia. He has a new lecture 
on "A Missionary Tour in Macedonia," which he has delivered in 
Moravia and other places. 

— Albert R. Hager, '86, of Rome, is the author of a scholarly paper 
on "The Study of Current Politics," which appears in a late issue of 
Public Opinion in Washington. Mr. Hager is a graduate of the Albany 
Law School. For two years he was connected with the office of the 
Secretary of State in Albany. 

— Twenty-five years ago, J. DeWi rr Rexford, '44, was chosen Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Janesville, Wis., and still holds that 
office, while his oldest son, J. G. Rexford, fills the office of cashier. 
Before remo\nng to Janesville from Norwich, N. Y., Mr. Rexford was a 
partner in the law office of his brother, the late B. F. Rexford. 

— The ladies of the Memorial Church in Troy have assumed the re- 
sponsibility of increasing the salary of their faithful pastor, Rev. William 
Reed, '71, and have made the first payment in gold without leave or 
license from trustees, deacons or elders, and if that is ecclesiastical 
treason they challenge the aforesaid trustees, deacons and elders to make 
the most of it. 

— A mineral spring on the farm of Arnon G. Williams, '45, is worthy 

of more attention than it has recently received. It was discovered in 

1837 by Samuel Hallock while boring for coal. The water was analyzed 

■ by Dr. Josiah Noyes, of College Hill, who found it to possess valuable 
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medicinal elements. The well is 106 feet deep, and its stream fills a 
three inch pipe, summer and winter. 

— At the seventh annual meeting of the Homestead Aid Association of 
Utica, Edward Ctrran, '56, was re-elected president, Watson T. Dun- 
more, *75, treasurer, and Chari.f.s B. Rogkrs, '87, treasurer. The funds 
of this well managed and very useful association already amount to {184,- 
707, and are rapidly increasing. The association has 767 members, and 
is very helpful to those who would form habits of saving. 

— Dr. Edward Orton, ^48, of the Ohio State University, in a paper 
recently read before the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, states that the stores of natural gas in Ohio and Indiana are 
undergoing rapid exhaustion. This is shown by the diminished pressure 
of gas in the wells, which is now thirty per cent, less than at first. Un- 
less economy is used Dr. Orton prophesies the end of the supply in a 
few years. 

— The degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been conferred upon Rev. 
Mattoon M. Curtis, '80, by the University of Leipsic. His inaugural 
dissertion as a candidate for this degree is "An Outline of Locke's Ethical 
Philosophy" that covers a large field of research never before fully oc- 
cupied by a competent student. The published dissertation of Dr. 
Curtis makes it very clear that his new honor has been worthily 
bestowed. 

— In Waterville, Horace P. Bir.Ei.ow, '61, has the credit of originating 
the Hawthorne Club, which was organized several years ago, with a 
limited membership. Its aim is to put before its members the best 
literature of the day at a moderate cost. The magazines and papers pass 
from one to another weekly, and each has the privilege of receiving one 
magazine and one paper direct from the publisher. At the end of the 
year all the magazines and other reading matter are gathered together 
and disposed of to the highest bidder. 

— For thirty-five fruitful years Rev. Dr. Lkvi Parsons. '49, has filled 

the pastorate of the Presbyterian church in Mount Morris. On Friday 

evening, January 2, 1891, his 62nd birthday was celebrated with addresses 

of congratulation, with dollars galore, with feasting and hilarity that 

tnade the occasion a great success. Pastorates longer than that of Dr. 

^ARSONS are not numerous in the state of New York. The only one now 

»*ecalled is that of Rev. Dr. L. Mkrrii.i. Mim.er, '40, who has been for forty 

>^ears pastor of the Presbyterian church in Ogdensburgh. 

— The Oriental -r^^r^^/wrr of Constantinople announces, December 18, 
t^liat Elia S. Yovchoff, '77, editor and proprietor of the Bulgarian paper 
^^odolubez has been obliged to flee from Sofia, and take refuge in Con- 
'ita.utinople. Mr. Yovchoff has suffered injustice and wrongs in the 
^liape of fines, imprisonment, stripes and confiscation of his paper. It is 
culded that "the details of the wrongs and oppressions of the present 
Y^egime, which have compelled the most intelligent and patriotic Bul- 
garians to leave their countr}- and seek refuge in foreign lands, are heart 
Tending." 
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— In the "Editor's Drawer," in Harpers Magazine for December, 
Chari.es Dri^LEY Warnkr, '51, makes some pertinent remarks on the 
blessedness of giving, and on the habit of injudicious gift-making, espe- 
cially at Christmas. He concludes by remarking that "one can scarcely 
disencumber himself of anything in his passage through this world and 
not be l)enefited ; but the hint may not be thrown away that one will 
personally get more satisfaction out of his periodic or continual benevo- 
lence if he gives during his life the things which he wants and other 
people need, and reserves for a fine show in his will a collected but not 
selected mass of holiday goods." 

— At the risk of getting a pair of boxed ears in return, we quote from 

a confidential letter : 

"Professor Scollard bids fair to win the laurel as the Hamilton College 

poet. 

* Let it go forth, loud as it can be hollered, 

He shines a Ham. Coll. boy, a Clinton Scollard.* " 

This recalls the response of Rev. Dr. W. A. Barti.eti", '52, of Wash- 
ington, at one of the New York banquets. He claimed that what Ham- 
ilton College needed was more blowing of the ram*s horn, more chanti- 
cleering from the housetops and hilltops. He commended the dialect 
of the camp-meeting darkey, whose prayer began ' Hollered be thy 
name.' 

— In his address before 600 young men in Association Hall, New York 

city. Rev. Dr. Arthur T. Pikrson, '57, defended the inspiration of the 

Bible through an argument from prophecy : 

' ' Nineveh and Babylon were both situated on rivers. It was prophe- 
sied that one would be taken by the drying of the river bed, and the 
other by flood. Had the statements concerning these two cities been re- 
versed the prophesies would have been false. The precise time of Christ's 
coming was foretold in the ninth chapter of the Book of Daniel. The 
Bible is a book of scientific exactness. Solomon described four methods 
of death and was true to facts unknown to secular knowledge until the 
time of Harvey. In the days of Jeremiah the visible stars were not 
numberless as the sands of the seashore. But since Galileo made the tel- 
escope, which I saw still in existence last summer in Florence, the num- 
ber of visible stars in the heavens is, indeed, found to be countless, and 
Jeremiah is shown to be exact.'' 

— One of the best paintings in the library of the New York Historical 
Society is the full-length portrait of the late Governor John A. Dix, by 
Daniel Hi'ntinc.ton, '36. There is a bit of unwritten history connected 
with this portrait, that illustrates one of the hiarked peculiarities of the 
late Charles O'Connor, who was habitually doing good deeds by strata- 
gem, and then getting angry if the public found it out. Some years ago, 
Daniel Huntin(;t()N was commissioned to paint a portrait of General Dix 
for the Historical Society. When the painting was completed, Charles 
O'Connor happened into Mr. Huntington's studio, and expressed very 
jK)sitive admiration for the work of the arti.st. The next day he sent a 
letter to Mr. Huntington, in which his satisfaction was still more strongly 
expressed, and inclosed a check for Ji,5oo, as his own estimate of the 
value of the portrait. 
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— ^The New York Evangelist finds good reading in the "Historical 

Sketch of Hamilton College, " by Rev. Charlks E. Allison, '70, of 

Yonkers : 

•'We believe that we are doing a kindness to very many of our 
readers, in calling attention to a book which gives a sketch of the 
growth and development of this institution. Hamilton College was one 
goodly fruit of a seed of divine planting, one outgrowth of a mission to 
the Indians. Samuel Kirkland, at school in Lebanon, Conn., among the 
Indian students who had been brought there from the forests to receive 
Christian education, learned to know^ the Indian character, and to realize 
the spiritual needs of the red race. On his graduation from Princeton in 
1 765, hardly twenty-four years old, he plunged into the wilderness, walk- 
ing 200 miles over the Januar>' snows, to the almost unexplored regions 
of Central New York, carrying with him, as one has said, * the germ and 
potency of Hamilton College. ' The history of his labors and of the in- 
ception of the College, reads like a romance, briefly as it is here given 
The little volume is an epitome of Hamilton College interests, containing 
many photographs, with descriptions of its departments and special 
equipment. " 

— During his vacation in England, Rev. Grorge Hodges, '77, of Cal- 
vary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., gathered materials for lectures on 'The 
Shrines and Saints of Canterbury," "The Minster and the Town of York 
in English History," "Durham Cathedral and St. Cuthbert," '^Oxford" 
and "Westminster Abbey.'' He also heard a sermon that was worth the 
cost of a voyage to England : 

"One day in London I had the great pleasure of hearing Mr. Spurgeon 

preach. His text was the words of the Apostles to Thomas after our 

Lord's first appearance after His resurrection. You remember that they 

said, *We have seen the Lord.' Mr. Spurgeon described the coming of 

Christ with the assembling of the Apostles on that most memorable of 

evenings. But Thomas was not there. *A good many people,' the 

»reacher remarked, 'don't go to church in the evening. And besides it 

as not a preaching service; it was only a little prayer meeting. But 

e Apostles didn't reproach Thomas for staying away. They had no 

ird words for him. They onlv told him what he had missed. They 

d him what a wonderful good time they had had. They said we have 

•n the Lord !' That is the best way to fill the church seats Wednesday 

•hts. If yon enjoy the service and learn something worth thinking 

>ut, and it does you good, tell somebody else." 

-No minister in the Presbyterian Church has a higher ideal of sacred 

.ic than Rev. William H. Bates, '65, of Clyde, and his use of instru- 

ts in the church choir is fully endorsed by Rev. Dr. Chari es S. Roe- 

V, whose religious weekly. Every Thursday, contains the following : 

Che pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Clyde, N. Y., writes to us 

I experiment of his, a 'new departure,' as he calls it, 'in church 

:.* We quote his words, and, as we do so, we seem to see the 

t and enthusiastic face of our brother as we used to see it when he 

d the organ in the old chapel : ' I have got a brass quartette out of 

llage band, which I have taken in hand and drilled until they have 

t down fine,' as the boys say. I have used them at Sunday even- 

rvices. I have gotten some nice, churchly music arranged for or- 

id brass quartette (two B-flat comets, E-flat alto and baritone), 

I find very serviceable for voluntaries. And I have arranged some 

They play the hymns well. We have run the thing in such a 
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style that I think there has been nothing to jar the sensibilities of the 
most fastidious. And I guess the I^rd is pleased, too.' 

This thing seems odder than it is ; and it is older than our brother 
imagines. We know the man, now a minister, who played in the choir 
for years ; he did the business of one of the flutes, 'while another did the 
violin alongside of the bass-viol and a double-bass, with an ophicleide 
and a tenor trombone, and our leader, a prince of musicians in taste and 
propriety, played a first violin at the head of us all. The whole of us 
belonged to the village band, and were none the worse for all that. With 
those instruments, and the twenty singers beside, that choir won its fame 
in the parishes for a hundred miles away. We send a welcome and a 
cheer over to our friend and brother Bates, and wish we could go up and 
hear him preach, and hear his choir sing and his instruments play to the 
glor\' of God and the help of his people.'* 

— Thirty-three years ago. Rev. Dr. Cukstkr S. Percival, '44, now of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, published two sonnets which he will be surprised, 
if not offended, to see reproduced in this receptacle of literary bric-a-brac. 
As for Gfkrit Smith, '18, of Peterboro, and Alvah Bradish, of Fre- 
donia, they have both gone where 

"None but Seraphic loveliness finds place,'* 
and where no reply can be made to this p)ortrayal of their generous gifts : 



TO GERRIT SMITH. 

. How ill-dispensed the gifts of Fortune seem ! 

The sordid, grasping, avaricious horde. 

Who keep their gold in "rascal counters" stored, 
Or send it forth on trade's o'erburdened stream 
(On its return, with rich pKrrcents to teem) — 

Theirs are the laps whereon her gifts are poured : 

While they whose gold would spread the widow's board 
And gild with heavenly light the orphan's dream, 
Are doomed with want unequal war to wage — 

Their generous wishes fettered and confined 
Amid the woes they're weeping to assauge. 

Hence the more glorious doth it seem to find 
The greater wonder of this iron age — 

A wealth of gold with wealth of soul combined ! 

II. 

TO AI.VAH BRADISH. 

There is, I ween, in every human face, 

Unmarred by vice or passion's base control, 
A radiant Ixfauty. shining from the soul. 

Poet of painters, it is thine to trace, 

In glowing lines of most Ix^witcliing grace, 
Tliis Spiritual beauty. On the pictured scroll. 

Naught but seraphic loveliness finds place, 

Paint thou my loved ones — and when they are gone 
Back to the region whence their life was given, 

And I am left in sadness and alone, 
'Twill soothe the pain by which my heart is riven, 

To know with rapture that I gaze upon 

The angelic features which they wear in Heaven ! 
Buffalo, February- ist, 1858. 
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— Rev. Charles F. Goss, '73, has received $2,500 towards the erection 
of a church in Kettle Falls, Washington. In the New York Evanfrelist, 
he tells in his off-hand, earnest way how the church was organized : 

*'We gathered in a group. *I nominate C. F. Goss for chairman,' 
said a Methodist. 'Second the motion.' 'Those in favor say aye* — 
Carried. 

' I move we organize a Presbyterian Church,' said an Episcopalian — 
Seconded. 'Those in favor (and I trembled) say Aye'--Camed. 'I 
nominate William H. Reed, of Rochester, N. Y., John W. Goss, of Spo- 
kane, and Charles F. Goss, of Kettle Falls, for Trustees,' said a Baptist 
or something; seconded— Carried. 

* I move we adjourn ' ; seconded — Carried. And that was all ! I 
scarcely breathed until it was over. A church organized without an ob- 
jection ! Impossible, said I. It cannot be wefl done ! And yet, al- 
though my ecclesiastical conscience flutters a trifle, I rather liked it, and 
consoled my fears by thinking that if ' objections* were really a necessi- 
ty, there would still be time for a few, when the rest of the organization 
was completed. 

Our present quarters are not very churchly. The promiscuous arti- 
cles in a ^ocer>' store are a trifle distracting, and yet the service is not 
without Its impressive features. Last Sunday at 3:30 f. m., those who 
could find a box or a barrel to sit upon, appropriated it, and I took my 
position behind the counter, in my business suit and my rubber boots. 
We sang a hymn. It was 'Just as I am. ' The memories which it 
awakened transported us. In imagination we were borne across a conti- 
nent or beyond the sea to the dear old church, where in the bygone years 
we sat by our mother's side, or held the head of a sleeping child in our 
laj>s, and listened to the counsels of the venerable servant of the living 
God. We forgot our crude surroundings. The rough realities had dis- 
appeared. Every object was idealized and our higher feelings given full- 
est play. 

Who can tell what far-reaching influences will flow from those sim- 
ple services in a grocery store? If Kettle Falls becomes a city, as it bids 
fair to do, its destiny may be affected by them. It does not take long to 
build a city in this new north-west. 

W^hen I came here in August, there were about 30 or 40 people and 
8 or 10 houses. Now there are 250 citizens and besides 15 or 20 houses 
which have sprung up like mushrooms, a new street has been opened by 
the Rochester Company. A |i 2,000.00 Hotel has been bepin, five two story 
business blocks erected, the foundations of a church laid ; a sutjscription 
for a school house opened ; a sash and door factory established, an im- 
mense saw^ mill is en route from the East, and the contracts for a 100- 
barrel flour mill, 15 dwellings, and a company office have been let, and 
a newspaper established. ' ' 

— When a graduate gets beyond the half-century reunion of his class he 
is allowed to talk about his classmates and himself with unlimited free- 
dom. And the late Hon. Gkor(;k H. W(h)I)RUfk, '33, improved his priv- 
ilege in this way : 

"The mention of Utica always brings up the image of Thomas W\ 
Sf.wari), but not with the thin locks and grisly whiskers I found him 
wearing two and a-half years ago. Tom was the literary genius of the 
class. If not bom he was brought up in a Genesee sb-eet book store. 
While a good student in other respects he was considered the best writer 
in the class. It was to his literary taste and skill chiefly that our class 
had the honor of starting the first college monthly, the Talisman. For 
many years I kept a file of this receptacle of lucubrations of vealy es- 
sayists and un flecked poets. But in the course of frequent changes in 
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housekeeping it has gone to 'that limbo large and wide,' which has swal- 
lowed up so much that was more valuable. I suppose that Seward has a 
well-preserved copy appropriately bound in calf. I remember that I was 
a contributor to the extent of two pieces. Then I just felt the truth of 
Byron's satire, * 'Tis pleasant sure to see one's name in print. A book's 
a book, although there's nothing in't. ' I think Seward was ably assisted in 
his editorial labors by William Bradford. I do not think the contribu- 
tions were confined to one class, for I believe that one of our college po- 
ets, who I think never got beyond the pin-feather stage, William E. 
Butts, of the class of '34, contributed an ambitious poem, the opening 
sentence of which has had so much of immortality that it has lingered 
all these years in my memor>'. Thus it began : 'Jehovah's work was 
done. His plastic hand had formed the heavens, and in the cycles of 
the universe had poised each chiming sphere. ' And so on to the utter 
eclipse of Milton. It may be that the magazine was continued by the 
class of '34 and that Butts' poem was printed in the second volume. 

It is owing to the alphal)et that the name of Georok H. Wo<.>dri-ff 
is at the foot of the list. I think it is his proper place. The fact that 
his name is printed in small caps has this p)ossible explanation. Once 
upon a time, in the early history of Will county, 111., the office of coun- 
ty judge went a lx?gging, and he filled it for a little while. Besides be- 
ing the founder of the * Eta Pi,' the only brilliant thing I know in his 
college career is given me by Prof Edward North. * In one of 
his speeches,' — thus writes the professor, — 'before the Union society* — 
peace to its memory — ' Samuel Eells quoted Virgil's * Possunt quia possf 
videnfur,' and added what he called George H. W^oodruflTs translation, 
'They can because they seem to can.' ' The Professor facetiously adds, 
* If I am ever called upon to suggest a motto for one of our modern can- 
ning establishments, I shall certainly propose this sentence, ' fbssumus 
quia posse videmus' — 'We can because we seem to can.'' After re- 
ceiving the letter from the learned professor, I watched with no little in- 
terest what was said in the Courier about the probable erection of a can- 
ning establishment in Clinton, hoping that on my next xisXU I should 
see painted on the ample front of some large building on College street 
that line of Virgil, with its lucid translation ; never doubting that the 
professor would see that the name of the translator was painted in two- 
foot letters below. But, alas ! the canning proved to be a can-not. And 
so the translator cannot hope for even this clapboard immortality !'' 

— Not many American teachers can be named who have achieved a 
higher position in their chosen field of usefulness than Dr. SamufxG. 
Williams, '52, of Cornell University. After his graduation with the high- 
est rank in Scholarship, he began the work of his chosen profession as 
principal of the Groton Academy ; was called from Groton to the Seneca 
Falls Academy, and in 1859 the Ithaca Academy furnished a still larger 
field for his enthusiasm and skill as a classical teacher. Here he pre- 
pared many young men for the first class in Cornell University. Froxa 
1S69 to 1879, l^c was principal of the Central High School in Clevela.xx<3l. 
O. During all these engagements as a teacher, his favorite studied i^^ 
Natural Science had been so vigorously prosecuted that in 1879 he "vv^s 
elected to the Chair of Economic ( xcology in Cornell University. S^^^^^ 
years later he was transferred to the newly founded chair of Pedagogy' ^° 
the same institution. It is greatly creditable to Cornell University thd^ ^^ 
has organized this almost unique department of Normal instruction, sJ^^ 
placed its success l)eyond any doubt by securing the services of suc^ 
a thoroughly competent instructor as Professor S. G. Williams. The test* " 
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monies to his competency are many and various. In 1867 ^^ was presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers' Association. In 1883 he was Chair- 
man of the University Convocation's Executive Committee. His published 
addresses, reports and scientific papers are numerous and valuable. His 
'work on Applied Geology, published in 1886 as one of Appletons' Science 
text-books, gives him a position of honor with our best educational 
authors. He has twice crossed the Atlantic for the study of methods in 
the best foreign schools of science and practical art. 

— ^We are indebted to Dr. Charles H. Vrrrill for the latest catalogue 
of Delaware Literary Institute, which contains a supplementary list of 
all its graduates since 1826. A study of this catalogue reveals many ties, 
sympathies and attachments between the academy at Franklin and the 
college at Clinton. Hamilton College has received into its classes fifty 
students whose preparation was made at Franklin, viz.: Rev. Dr. 
J AMKS Douglas, '45, Lecturer in Oberlin Theological Seminar>' ; *Philo 
Stilson, '47 ; *WiLLiAM N. Whitk, '47 ; Samuel S. Camp, '50, Clarence, 
Iowa ; *Rkv. Edwaru H. Buck, '52 ; Rev. Frederick Humphrey, '52, 
Havre de Grace, Md.; Hon. Samuel F. Miller, '52, North Franklin; 
"William A. P. Morris, '54, Madison, Wis.; Rev. Joseph A. Prindle, '55, 
Denmark; Dr. Joseph S. Winans, '55; Dr. Joel M. Manwaring, '55, Owens- 
boro, Ky.; Seymour Scott, '55, Oneonta ; *Schuyler B. Steers, '55; 
Loomls J. Campbeli^ '56, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ariel McMaster, '56, 
Cherry Valley ; James M. Washburn, '56, Masonville ; Roderick Bald- 
win, '57, Warrensburgh, Mo.; Rev. John H. Dillingham, '57, Hebron, 111.; 
Benjamin D. Gilbert, '57, Clayville ; Rev. Legh R. Janes, '57, Liverpool ; 
Hon. Alfred W. Newman, '57, Trempealeau, Wis.; Rev. Joseph E. Tin- 
ker, '57, Sinclairville ; Robert H. Davis, '62, New York ; *Van Buren, 
Dutton, '62 ; *JoHN R. Arrison, '65 ; *Truman H. Betts, '65 ; Prof. Stew- 
art Montgomery, '65, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich.; Prof Ezra J. H. 
Beard, '66, Maryville, Mo.; Hon. Charles J. Knapp, *66, Deposit; Fred- 
erick E. Barnard, '67, New York ; Prof John P. Silver nail, '74, Brook- 
lyn; James A. Davis,*76, Scranton, Pa.; Prof Fred. L. Dewey, '82, Potsdam 
State Normal School; Rev. James T. Black, '84, East Boston, Mass.; 
^*rof. James B. Hastings, '84. Wellsboro, Pa.; Rev. William P. Miller, 
S4, West Bay City, Mich.; Rev. James B. Lee, '86, Princeton, Ind.; John 
. Mason, '86, Johnstown ; Rev. George E. Young, '87, Towlesville ; 
AVID H. Chrestensen, '89, Auburn Theological Seminary ; Emory L. 
vans, '90, Auburn Theological Seminary; Hvmen A. Evans, '90, North 
alton ; Frank Gibbons, '90, Buffalo Law School ; Principal Lincoln A. 
OAT, '90, Unadilla ; Albert E. Stuart, '91, Franklin ; Henry S. Ver- 
L, '92, Franklin ; Gkor(;e F. Wood, '92, Franklin ; Samuel J. Miller, 
North Franklin ; Arthur M. Payne, '94, Franklin ; Frederick A. 
OD, '94, Franklin. 
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NECROLOGY. 

ri.ASh OK 1834. 
Thomas Tliiixter Hnulfonl. son of Captain Levi and Mercy BradlbnL 
was born in Plymouth. Mass., June 26th. 1809. In 1816 Captain Biadfbia 
removed with his family to Homer. Cortland County, N. Y. He united 
with the Con>frej^ational Church of Homer, September 4th, 1 831. He 
entered college in 1S30. havinj^ pre])ared for the same at Homer Academy, 
for which he had procure<l the means by teaching schooL He {j^raduated 
from the Aubuni Theological Seminary in 1837. He became tutor in 
Hamilton College in the fall of the same year, remaining there until 1845. 
During this periiKl or a part of it, he was the college librarian. He was 
ordained to the ministry June 12th. 1^:^46, and he commenced his ministiy 
as ])astor of the church at (TiU)ertsville, N. Y., and remained there four 
years. He was founder of the First Presbyterian Church of Birmingham^ 
Penn., and pastor at Waterford. Penn., from 1853 to 1870. While there 
and during the war, he filled a vacancy in the service of the Christtaa 
Commission at I'ort I)elaware. There were from fifteen to twenty buriali 
daily from the hospital, and their places were constantly supplied by 
others weakened by the three days' march, and several days* battle at 
CfCttysburg. prisoners— the flower of (»eneral Lee's army. Mr. Bradfosd's 
loving attention and Christian sympathy for these prisoners, bound them 
to him, and his oneness with them was such as to draw him to their heaiti; 
Often as he came to them with a cheerful good morning, would they 
throw their arms around his neck, telling liim of dear ones at homet 
showing pictures of wives, mothers and sisters, and would leave them 
with many a message confided to him for those dear ones, as not a letter 
or message could go out from there, except through the chaplain*s liaiiiV, 
This strain ui>on his sympathies was too much for him, and he finally 
yielded to disease and was sent lumie by the physician with these words: 
** Not more than one to ten can recover in such a case as this. '* He took 
a trip to Lake Sui>erior and re»turne<l partially recovered, and entered OB ■' 
his ])ul])it work again. The key note of his life had been '* what is duty to 
flo, do it. " and he did it gran<lly. even when the weak bod^' trembled 
under the service he was doing. His kind people said stay with us, and 
give us only such wt)rk as you can without injury to yourself. He 
worked on a few more years, and then he resigned his seventeen yean 
pastorate in Waterfonl in 1S70. He removed to Metuchen, N. J., re* 
maining there until June 3<1, 18S9, when the messenger came to him say 
ing: "Ct^me up higher!" He married, in Clinton. N. Y., June 19th, 
\i<.\(\ Miss Mary Kli/al>eth Paddock, who sur\'ivcs. He w^as an excellent 
instructor, capable, thorough, ready to explain any difficult points, clear 
in his explanations, enthusiastic in the pursuit and inculcation of knowl- 
edge ; these were jioints which im])ressed themselves on his pupils ; these 
characteristics distinguished him in his ministry. Above all other quali- 
ties, his deep sincerity and conscientious conviction of the truths of the 
lV\\Av. and its value to him and others, show the brightest. He was alto 
pre-eminently a courageous man, always haN-ing the courage of his con- 
victions He was always a kind, loving and sympathetic man ; always 
ready to hear any tale of <listress. and to relieve to the extent of his abU- 1 
ity every need. 

MARRIED. 

Pi»w! 1 1— Smmm. — In (»rand Rapids. Michigan, on Thursday, Decem- 
Ikt iS. iS9r). Riv. lSAA( Pi AIT PoWKi 1, '6(\ and Mrs. Helkn Griffith 
Smi ih. 

Mil Mu— \VmrM.\.--In Deansville. l)eceml)er 24, 1890, by Rev. S^SI- 
ri-.i. Mil I Ku. '6i), K. vSiAMoN Mil 1 kk. son of Dr. Lkvi D. Mh.lkii, '62, of 
Hath, and Cuk \ M. Win inky, only daughter of Mrs. Makv Whitney, oC 
I)eansville. 
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"SHOULD THE COLLEGE COURSE BE SHORTENED ?" 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

The discussion which has arisen in regard to the reduction of 
the college course to three years is the direct outgrowth of 
our present educational system. The raising of the standard 
of admission has shortened the course at one end, while the 
increased time and scope of the university have presented a 
new phase of advanced work and added a new stimulus to col- 
legiate study. The four years course is by no means an uni- 
versal rule. In other countries, the time spent on the same 
work is considerably less ; while even in this country one ui 
our best institutions, Johns Hopkins, has had for some timt a 
three years course for the A. B. degree. 

To-day, the four years college course is not doing the great- 
est good to the greatest number, nor is it in hannony with the 
present system of higher education. There is a wide spread 
feeling that the college does not meet the demands of Ameri- 
can life. The percentage of college-bred men in this country 
is very small. It should not be so. Our business men look 
on the college course as a luxury. It i.s hard to see the 
equivalent in mental discipline for the time and money con- 
sumed. Many young men, who see the true worth of a col- 
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lege course, are unable to secure it. It is to just this class^ 
more than to those possessed of means, that the college owes 
a duty. The reduction of the time to three years would give 
opportunity to thousands of young men who have the desire 
but not the time or means for a four years course. The con- 
dition of limited time and money is, in a sense, peculiar to 
American society ; and it is a duty of the college to the citi- 
zen, that it shall, if possible, adapt itself to this condition and 
make higher education more universal. 

Again, the men who follow professions in this country are 
largely from the middle classes. When to four years aca- 
demic culture, three years university work is added, and then 
the period of starting in their profession, time becomes an im- 
portant element of success. The college man who enters life 
with no special training of any kind is sadly handicapped. 
The less favored, but experienced, man who works by his side 
outstrips him. Specialists are in great demand. The field of 
opportunity is open to the man who can do one thing well. 
The tend of higher education is toward utility, as is witnessed 
by the rapid growth of technical courses in our universities. 

Those who favor shortening the college course that more 
time may be given to this class of work are told that it will 
produce narrow men, that a ripened culture demands more 
time. While indeed the classics are elevating and broaden- 
in their effects, are not the sciences equally so ? Can not the 
study of philosophy elevate the theologian ? Does not the 
study of history and law broaden the lawyer ? Professor 
Shaler, in a recent number of the Atlantic^ says, " True cul- 
ture is not to be made a mere possession, a fixed quality of the 
man at rest. True culture is a function of the living, active 
man, a habit of mind, not a sentiment.** 

Whether or not the degree of A. B. can be earned in three 
years is answered by the course of study now pursued by Sen- 
iors in our colleges. In Columbia, by a new regulation, the 
Senior who wishes a law course elects ten of his fifteen hours 
in the law school. These ten hours cover the entire first year 
of professional work. The natural interpretation of this step 
is, that the college work is virtually finished at the end of 
Junior year. Senior year of all our colleges contains work cov- 
ered by the first year of the specialist's study. That the col- 
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ge course should overlap the university course is not right. 
he limits are as yet but faintly traced. There must be soon 
I accurate discrimination in order that system may prevail, 
wing to the advanced standard of admission, the study of 
e classics and mathematics, and the greater part of the sci- 
ice and modern language courses are completed Junior year. 
iiiior year consists often of such special work as the college 
Fords, a smattering of history, philosophy and political econ- 
ay, and a liberal padding of soft electives. It is usually the 
ast fruitful year in college to thase about to enter either 
unmercial or professional life. 

The three years course is a step towards the perfection of our 
lucational system. It will increase the possibility of higher 
Lucation for a large number of men in the ordinary walks of 
fe, and thus fulfil the obligation of the college to the state, 
will shorten the preparatory course of professional men, 
id will unify and harmonize the entire system of higher edu- 
ition. Since the reduction to three years will accomplish 
lese ends without destroying the efficiency of the A. B. 
ourse, the affirmative favors its adoption. 

J. M. CuRRAN, '92. 



NEGATIVE. 

E^our years has long been the established period for acquir- 
er a liberal education. The presumption, then, is against a 
a.iige. It must have overwhelming argument in its favor. 
The country and the colleges of the country have become so 
"ustomed to existing arrangements, that a change would en- 
^ many inconveniences and difficulties, 
"t would be extremely expensive. Some of the larger and 
•-Uhier colleges might be able to sustain this extra expense, 
many of the smaller institutions would be compelled to 
^^ their doors. 

he proposal is a reduction of time, with no lessening of the 
^l>€r and variety of subjects taught. Is not the curriculum 
^^ American college sufficiently crowded ? Much of the 
'^ is now superficial. Crowd what is done in four years 
^ t:liree, and what will be the result ? Surely, either aQ ex- 
iingly superficial knowledge, or ruin of health by overwork. 
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Our preparatory schools are adapted to the present require- 
ments for admission. With a shortening of the college course, 
a student would need to be better prepared in order to sustain 
the greater pressure of work. This would require much bet- 
ter drill in preparation, or a longer time spent in preparatory 
school. Concerning this matter, the President of Tuft*s Col- 
lege says: ** It is far better to spend three years in a fitting 
school and four in college, than four in a fitting school and 
three in college.*' 

Again, tradition binds the older institutions to the old four 
year course, and they will not easily be induced to abandon it. 
It is true, many changes, contrary to tradition, have taken 
place within the last twenty-five years. Greater prominence 
has been given to modem languages — more freedom in elec- 
tives — better advantages for scientific instruction. All these, 
have been in the line of extension. Is it natural, then, that 
curtailment should follow ? 

It is claimed that more professional men would take a col- 
legiate course. The negative realize that too few take time 
to acquire a liberal education. We admit that, in a few cases, 
this shortening of the course, would improve matters. But 
with the majority it would make no difference. This is an 
age of intense activity. The tendency is, to hasten on to the 
practical business of life. The utilitarian spirit of our time, is 
what makes so many hurry from the academy to the profes- 
sional school. Haste for material rewards is lowering the 
standard of professional education. One year difference in the 
college course would have little effect. 

Do those who take a four year course before professional 
study, enter too late, upon the active duties of life ? Under 
the present system a man may enter professional life, with an 
A. B. degree, at twenty-four or twenty-five, having spent four 
years, from thirteen to seventeen, in preparatory school, from 
seventeen to twenty -one in college, and three or four years 
more in technical preparation. Who would wivSh to trust his 
life in the hands of a physician, a mere boy ; or an important 
legal case to a stripling under twenty-four ? The people de- 
mand maturity and long training. They will not sustain the 
present tendency toward hurried preparation, and a reaction 
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will come. The longer course will meet with popular ap- 
proval. 

College men become leaders in the thought of the nation. 
For dealing with weighty national and international questions, 
what education can be too long or thorough ? The very hurry 
and intensity of American life warn us not to shorten the 
student's preparation. The question is not how quickly, but 
how thoroughly, can a young man be prepared for the respon- 
sibilities of life. 

Therefore, since the change would bring with it many difl6- 
culties, since all the improvements of the past have tended 
toward extension, since a shortening of one year would not, 
in itself, induce professional men to take a collegiate course, 
and since the people need and demand thoroughly educated 
men, the negative claim that the college course should not be 
shortened. 

W. T. CouPER, '92. 



INDIVIDUALISM AND THE STATE. 

Human progress comprehends the diffusion of liberty and intel- 
ligence, the just division of property, and the promotion 
of piety and conscientiousness. The latter is the peculiar 
province of the church, while in the first three forces, the In- 
dividual and the State are participant and necessary factors. 

The harmonious and parallel extension of liberty and intel- 
ligence, and the equitable distribution of property, character- 
ize a secure and progressive society. 

The social troubles of the nineteenth century are due to a 
lack of equilibrium in these forces, and to a failure to fulfill 
their reciprocal and necessary relations. 

Monopolies, illiteracy, convict-labor, the race question, and 
the problems of taxation and of labor vex the minds of states- 
men and economists, increase the irritation in the body of 
labor, and overwhelm the mind of the public with morbid 
speculation and fitful apprehension of social revolution. 

Yet, were mankind perfect in will and wisdom, life would 
lack its purpase. If illiteracy were abolished, if labor and 
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capital were harmoniously striving for a common end, if im- 
partial justice were meteci out to all, if waste were minimized 
and poverty but a name ; if these and kindred problems were 
finally solved, we would await the millenium, confident that 
man had nothing further to strive for, and had accomplished 
his task on earth. 

Humanity would fail of fulfilling its destiny, did it calmly 
accept as irremediable the conditions in which it is placed, 
and take as the food of its mental life the lotos of indifference. 

Progress is found only in constant endeavor. Wisdom is 
learned through defeat. 

For social ills there can be found no immediate panacea. 
Untiring effort alone can devise a system of treatment that 
will effect a cure and build up humanity strong and fair in the 
image of its Maker. 

There is, to-day, no lack of theories and suggestions for the 
cure of our social evils. Each can be referred to one of two 
great systems, to one of two fundamental principles — ^social- 
ism and individualism : the one asserting the Divine sover- 
eignity of the State and its absorption of man's individuality, 
the other founded on the doctrine of the absolute rights of 
man, modified, only in a degree, by the interests of society. 

The socialist, perceiving poverty and misery, the unequal 
strife between capital and labor, and the menace of ignorance, 
condemns the system of competition, the right of property, and 
the inefficiencies of private enterprise. To remedy this he 
proposes "State-control" : the assumption by the government 
as the agent of society, of all those powers which, benevolent- 
ly exercised, bring immediate benefit to its constituents. 

The individualist, usually upon the defensive, denies the ul- 
timate beneficence of ** National Law*' in the place of individ- 
ual duty, and reposes confidence rather in the qualities of men 
than in the merits of administrations. 

Immediate utility versus ultimate utility is the particular 
difference in purpose. 

In the phase that this controversy has taken at present, 
there are but few novel features. The socialism of Henry 
George is substantially the socialism of Saint Simon and of 
Fourier ; the nationalism of Bellamy is the nationalism of 
Louis Blanc and the French experiment of '48. 
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Individualism, limiting itself to reasonable opposition, re- 
sists any attempt to over-step the normal bounds of legisla- 
tion. •• It advocates the greatest possible liberty of each, 
compatible with the equal liberty of all." It would use 
society as an instrument rather than as a director. 

Civilized beings have other needs than food, clothing and 
shelter. These needs form a subject for consideration which 
the practical utilitarian of to-day is too apt to perceive im- 
perfectly. 

Herbert Spencer defends the doctrine of " Naturrecht" in 
these words, *' If life is justifiable, there must be a justifica- 
tion for the performance of acts essential to its presentation 
and development, and therefore justification of those liberties 
and claims which make such acts possible.'' 

The right of the individual is found in his possibilities for 
self-development. 

Without doubt the contests in which men must take part, if 
they would achieve success in life, are exhausting and severe ; 
yet there can be no manhood that is not wrought out through 
self-control and self-dependence. It has been aptly said that 
in a purely socialistic community "Man cannot choose for 
himself his own course of life, nor forge for himself the weap- 
ons for life's struggle." 

The test of a social system may be found in the quality of 
men it produces. That form which, in a paternal capacity, 
crushes out what Carlyle terms "self-rule" must be feared, 
however benevolent the motives that suggest it. 

Yet socialism, in magnifying the importance of the State, is 
not to be contemned. 

Aiming at equality, it would abolish centralization of 
wealth, avoid industrial competition, provide great national 
improvements and better the environment of men as, to-day, 
it has established an extensive and uniform system of education. 

If the socialist recoils from the extreme of state- idolatry, so 
-would the individualist shrink from the absolute application 
of the doctrine of non-interference. 

The mergence of the militant in the industrial phase of soci- 
ety has, of neceSvSity, regarded the peculiar conditions of life 
consequent on the rise of the modem city, the extreme differ- 
entiation of labor, the invention of peculiar industrial corpora- 
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tions, and the pen-ersion of capital by monopoly. Changing 
somewhat the premises of economics, it has made the limited 
exercise of the power of society over private enterprise not only 
expedient but just. 

In education is found a field for the proper exercise of this 
power. Although a concession to the doctrine of ** State-con- 
trol, * ' in the hands of the State it ser\'es the same purpose as 
individualism. It aims toward the ultimate good of man in 
the enlargement of his possibilities for self-help. 

In his •* History of Civilization," Guizot remarks, ** Noth- 
ing so tortures history as logic.** With equal force might 
this be said of the theor>'' of individualism as applied to the 
exigencies of our nineteenth centur>' civilization. In the 
blending of that theor>' with limited state-control, is alone 
found the system of relations between the individual and the 
state that satisfies our intuitive apprehension of crying needs 
and our thoughtful knowledge of cardinal principles. 

A union in application of these two systems, regulated and 
ascertained by the peculiar aspects of our industrial regime 
and carefully observant of the fundamental rights and needs of 
the individual, will result in the conservation of the vital 
forces of the nation. It will advance the welfare of man 
through the betterment of his environment, and place a higher 
standard for future generations. 

Monopoly, which would stifle competition, must be oppose(L^^^ 
in its aggressive attitude by the force of the public will. Ar — ^ 
eminent authority on state-socialism says with evident tnitl 
* * Government, as the representative of the will of the peopl* 
should in general, attempt the regulation or control of indv?; 
trial matters only to benefit the people as a whole. The 
strictioii of monopoly is certainly within these limitations." '^ 

The necessity for care in conceding more power to the St i=::=>^t< 
is marked by Mr. Fawcett in one of his later pamphlet'^- -^ i 
which he says, **The conclusion above all others whicbi- ^ 
desire to enforce, is, that any scheme, howev^er well-iix "fc=^ er 
tioned it may be, will indefinitely increase every evnl it s^^^^"^ 
to alleviate, if it lessens individual responsibility by encou^"* ^g- 
ing the people to rely less upon themselves and more 
the State.'' 
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Individualism, the doctrine of self-help and self-rule ; the 
State, the abode of social freedom and the custodian of social 
welfare ; two principles, which, combined in that proportion 
dictated by the intelligent appreciation of the exigencies of 
the hour, will mark the economic policy of coming years. 

Freedom to its greatest feasible extent, and equality among 
men, not interfering with the law of competition will occur in 
a society containing the elements of an altruistic individual- 
ism, and which is not a popular despotism. 

To have a state fit to assume such functions, imposes upon 
each the obligation of unselfish patriotism and strict self- 
rectitude. 

The approximation to success in these endeavors will inau- 
gurate a golden era, in which compulsory co-operation may 
give way to voluntary co-operation in the light of the Master*s 
precept, **Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." When 

this has been attained, we can say: 

"That which we are, we are ; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

* * * strong in wiU 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.'' 

Edward L. Stevens, '90. 



► 



PROM OVER THE SEA. 

IT was a beautiful, clear cold night. There was a full moon 
and although not long up its light was already killing the 
starlight. 

The approach to the castle is a good preparation for what 
follows. By day it is odd enough ; — at night it is positively 
uncanny. 

You go up a steep, narrow lane ; your feet sound loud on 
the pavement. There are few lights and one, perhaps two, 
or three passers — no more. The houses on either side are old, 
small, and low — and dark, for the heavy shutters are closed 
and there is scarcely a sign of habitation, only a faint streak 
of light here and there escaping through some narrow crack. 
There are no sounds and you wonder what is going on within. 
It might be anything and neither you nor any one else wovA^ 
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be the wiser : and you peer around the next corner half ex- 
pecting to catch the gleam of a rapier, to hear a challenge 
out of the darkness. But no old time robber lurks within the 
shadows ; and you pull yourself together — this is the nine- 
teenth, not the fifteenth century, you know, — and you go. on. 

Arrived at the castle gate, you turn to the left, and go out 
on the first terrace, out where Goethe used to sit ; and there 
you pause, for at your feet is as beautiful a sight as you shall 
see in many a day. From the terrace you could jump down 
amid the houses of the town. There they lie, and beyond 
are the lights of Manheim, and the river running between re- 
flects the lights from either side, and where the bridges con- 
nect the two are alternate bands of black and gold, shimmer- 
ing with ** the stream's continuous flow.*' Down by the sta- 
tion the lights are clustered thick ; beyond them in the dis- 
tance are the lights of Manheim, and to the left those of some 
smaller town. All this in the valley I and on either side, rise 
the hills ; blue and dark, yet almost silvery in the mingled 
moonlight and starlight. 

You stand and listen ; occasionally you catch a sound from the 
traffic in the streets below : then, one by one, the bells beg^n to 
strike the hour. The first seems far away ; the last — the bell 
of the Jesuit church — sounds right beneath you, so heavy and 
full that you can feel the vibrations. You shut your eyes for 
a moment, then draw a long breath and turn away. At first 
ever>' thing seems black ; but gradually you distinguish the 
branches of the trees, dark and bare against the moonlit sky ; 
and to the left, a ruined wall, with its vacant windows staring 
down. 

You hadn't noticed the wind before ; but now as you hear 
it in the leafless branches above it makes you shiver ; and you 
wish that it didn't sound quite so suggestive. You follow the 
winding path ; right here you catch a glimpse of the moon 
shining through a quaint old oriel window. How sharp and 
clear it brings out the ancient trace rj' ! You gaze down into 
the moat. It is wide and deep ; and in its shadows the trees 
take on strange shapes. And what is that white something 
there on the other side ! You listen and you catch the sound 
of running water, and know that it is only Mw, frozen into a 
long white mantle. 
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It is cold ; you must not stand still ; you follow along the 
moat, and passing under the outer tower find yourself on the 
bridge. On either side is the moat ; on either side the sound of 
running water. You half imagine you can feel it running down 
your spine; and you hurry through the inner tower, forherethere 
is a huge drop gate, and though it is surely fast, even the idea 
of being pinned under it is unpleasant in your present state 
of mind. In the central court you feel better. It is all so peace- 
ful and still. There is no running water here and the moon- 
light is bright. But what is that ! — the clanking of ghostly 
chains ? No ! it is only the creaking of an old weather vane ; 
but for all of that you are glad you are not quite alone. If 
you were I think you would have already had quite enough 
of it. 

On all sides rise the ruined walls, grim and ghostly ; here 
bright in the moonlight, there dark in the shadow. Those 
vacant windows are the eye-sockets of some vast skull ; those 
empty halls the former seat of life and thought ! What 
means it all ? and wherefore ? 

You turn towards the promenade : but as you approach the 
passage leading thither you stop. Right in the entrance is 
something dark ; and you can see it moving. It is only your 
own shadow but as you go on your steps echo so loud through 
the passage that you glance back half fearing lest that shadow 
be following. 

In summer the promenade would be crowded ; now you have 
it all to yourself — you and the wind ; and the shadows. You 
wander up and down and there is nought to hinder your 
dreaming of those by-gone days when the lords and their 
ladies wandered here, even as you are doing. It is quite dark, 
for the moon is not far up ; and the walls are black in their 
own shadows. How sharp the outlines of the octagonal 
town against the brightness in the east I Below are the lights 
of the town and the river and beyond the silvery darkness of 
the hills. But the wind blows cold and there is a chill in the 
air. You hiury through the passage, across the court, over 
the bridge and find yourself without again. The way con- 
tinues along the moat. You follow it and a little farther on 
you catch sight of the shattered tower, and this is quite the 
finest bit of all. It stands so white in the moonlight, covered 
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with vines so dark and green. You leave the castle proper 
and follow the winding path in and out among the trees, finally 
coming out on that farther terrace whence you can view the 
whole. 

It is a grand old ruin at any time ; and in the stillness of 
this winter's night it is something more than grand. Bj' day 
you cannot tell where the masonry begins, so thickly stand 
the trees upon its natural base. At night it rises from the val- 
ley, one continuous pile, so high and sheer, and so boldly pro- 
jecting. How black the trees at the base ! How white and 
cold the superstructure ! How dark the empty window places! 
How grim, and gaunt and ghostly the whole ! It is a beauti- 
ful sight I an impressive sight. 

You would fain linger but you dare not. You take the {)ath 
that leads down among the trees ; follow along under the cas- 
tle, and thence to your hotel. 

As we left the castle park, and emerged into a by street of 

the town, H said '* We have left the fourteenth century 

behind us, and now come into the fifteenth, or perhaps, the 
sixteenth." In a larger street we found the seventeenth, in 

*'Haupt-strasse'* the eighteenth; but, as H remarked, — *'we 

won't strike the nineteenth century until we get back to 
America." 

D. De W. S., '90. 



MY STAR. 

The Creator, it is said, formed as many souls at first as there 
are stars, on each of which, as on a chariot, he planted one to 
watch from that heavenly station the divine order of things, 
but, after a time to be bom into a human coporeal body. Men 
are heavenly natures fallen from their spheres — Plato's 
Timaeus, 

Which, which of all the glorious host is mine ? 

I look athwart the blazing night and cry, 
Into my very spirit shine, O shine. 

Thou other starry self on high ! 
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Hast thou no occult sign, no subtle gleam 
Which no man living knows save only me ? 

Across the spaces shoot that kindly beam, 
Which finds an answering fire in me and thee. 

I see the ruddy shield of crested Mars 
Aud answer him in flames of high desires ; 

I hail the field of elemental wars, 
I shout to catch the glow of passion's fires. 

Alone and far o'er tracts of evening sky, 

I wander blessed to the verge of heaven ; 
I feel the Eternal Stillness passing by, 

And cry, *Tis mine ! the lucient star of even. 

Then yearns the mounting spirit past all bounds. 

It sits the central orb mid Saturn's rings, 
And eyes with scorn their glittering rounds. 

And mocks the endless flight and whirl of things. 

Or driven through the wilderness of night, 
O'er wastes of shapeless Worlds borne on and tossed. 

Some unknown star I seek in aimless flight ; 
I fall adown the darkness spent and lost. 

Come home my wandering soul ! Thou art the Loi^, 

The Master of them all. Abide thou still 
Upon thy throne. Peace thou canst well afford. 

Thou boldest them all in rein by thine own will. 

James H. Ecob, '69. 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE— A DEFINITION OF ITS POSITION. 

The first and most natural inquiry' by the friends and by the rivals of 
our College is, '*How many students have you now ?" or, if it is at the 
beginning of the year, " How many Freshmen ?*' The graduate, young 
or old, is surprised to learn that we have no more students than when he 
was in college. For from 1 847-1852 inclusive there were graduated 233 
students in six classes, and from j 882-1 887, 329 students in six classes. 
It is true these two periods lying thirty-five years apart were the most 
flourishing as to numbers in the history of the College. We have appar- 
ently come to a standstill in numbers, and we might as well face this 
fact and tliese figures. 

But though placed at the disadvantage of defense and apolog>-, our 
explanation shall be rather a clear definition of our position among the 
rival colleges and a no uncertain setting forth of the advantages offered 
by Hamilton and of the progress made, though the number of students 
have not increased. 

As to our position we call attention to the fact, that two new Universi- 
ties have sprung up in our immediate neighborhood, %'iz., Cornell and 
Syracuse. Their courses are very numerous. Cornell counts its endow- 
ment by the million. Syracuse is backed by a stirring, ambitious denom- 
ination. The meshes of their nets of admission are so minute that the 
most immature small fry of either sex cannot easily escape. Very lately 
Hobart and Union have been reorganized. Cornell's classical course was 
estaV)lishe(l three years ago and the numl)er of its classical students has 
already risen to 126. Madison and Rochester seem to have taken a new- 
start. Now, do you wonder that Hamilton has a hard row to hoe ? 

Again, are you aware that Hamilton is now the only college with one 
course, in the state of New York, holding the same position that Will- 
iams seems to hold in New England ? We have just one course, the 
so-called "classical'' one. Now look at our neighbors and rivals. Cornell 
has, we were going to say, countless courses, from the forge up to the ttiost 
abstruse philosophy. Syracuse has courses in the fine arts and in music, 
in fact it has a college of the fine arts. Madison, Union, Hobart, Roch- 
ester have from two to four courses. Brown university has two courses, 
does not distribute its students between them in the catalogue, and 
one-tenth of its students pursue "select'* courses. (Brown likes these 
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"iiibblers.'' See the last paragraph of an article by its president in the 
February' Educational Review. ) Brown now bestows only two degrees, 
Ph. B. and A. B. Trinity College has four courses and of its 123 stu_ 
dents one-tenth are special ones. Amherst has two courses. According 
to its catalogue of 1889-90, if we have not miscounted, it has twenty -six 
scientific students and twenty-three special ones, exactly one-seventh of 
its whole number, (343.) Dartmouth has two courses. Seventy -one out 
of its 256 students are non-classical, but it has no special students. Will- 
iams College, like Hamilton, has only a classical course. It does not enum- 
erate its special or partial students separately. If we have not miscounted, 
nine of its eighty Freshmen are "specials." Twenty -eight of its whole 
numljer (308) are special or partial students, who were admitted on Geog- 
raphy, History, English and Mathematics. Finally, Union has one clas- 
■ sical Senior out of twelve, and eighteen classical Freshmen out of forty- 
eight. Now, Hamilton has forty full-fledged, live, classical Freshmen. 
Five students entered last fall, who are called "first year" special stu- 
dents. They had no Greek and are not counted as Freshmen, and are 
put in a separate place in the catalogue. They can get no degree, have 
only a slight hold upon the skirts of Alma Mater, and drop out after one 
or two or three years. Is it fair, then, to say Williams has eighty Fresh- 
men, Union forty -eight, Hamilton only forty? The fact is, we have 
more classical students — the only students we can have at present — than 
any college or so-called university in the state of New York, Columbia 
College alone excepted. 

It would be surprising that we have as many students as we do have, 
were it not that our one course is so excellent. Our required Freshman 
and Sophomore years with the traditional excellence of their Elocution 
and Rhetoric, with their rigid Mathematics and thoroughly taught Lan- 
guages challenge comparison with the corresponding years of any of the 
above mentioned colleges. We have never rushed headlong into the 
elective system, but have taken a somewhat conservative road, which an 
experience of ten years has proved a wise one. We have comfortable 
department rooms instead of the old class rooms. Our beautiful Silli- 
man Hall has given a new impetus to Y. M. C. A. work. Within twelve 
years two new chairs, one of Natural History and one of Modem Lan- 
guages have been established. Two new assistant professors, one in Elo- 
cution and Rhetoric, and one in Greek, also an assistant librarian, have 
been appointed. Our library has been increased, catalogued and made 
accessible and useful to students as never before. In Athletics, consider- 
ing our primitive gymnasial facilities, we have done wonders, for twice 
we have carried off the pennant in the State Inter-collegiate Sports, com- 
peting with rivals that could draw from law and medical schools, whose 
members take marvelously long courses. There is a spirit of work, of 
loyalty, of manliness and of gentlemanliness in college which, we are 
told, has never been so manifest. One of the alumni who has a son now 
in college said to a member of the faculty, * ' Your boys, especially the 
first two years, have not ' fun' enough ; they must have a new gymna- 
sium.'' 
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But with all these advantages and improvements which cannot be 
be gainsaid, why cannot Hamilton increase its number of students ? Why 
is it such hard work to keep up our old number ? Let us be frank. 
With our one course we stand among our rivals with their various courses 
like a grocery that sells only one article, or like a physician that has only 
one prescription for "all the ills that human flesh is heir to." Does this 
pay ? How long can we hold our own ? Our one classical course no 
longer satisfies all the reasonable demands of the time nor the inherited 
capacities of the young men of the country. We must add another course, 
a Latin-Scientific one, whose aim like that of the classical one shall also 
be a general education. Mind, we say add such a course. We would 
not impair, much less supplant, the old course by the new one. But the 
need and tlie nature of the new one and its relation to the old one, we 
will speak of in our next issue. 



ADVERTISING THE COLLEGE. 

• 

It is an unpleasant and discouraging fact, yet none the less true, that 
no college in the land of the standing of Hamilton is so little before the 
public at the present time. The college columns of the New York 
papers are filled with long accounts of the happenings in almost ever\' 
college in the country, yet when we search for news from Hamilton, we 
meet with as much success as did Diogenes in his quest of an honest man. 

We believe the students are responsible for this state of affairs. True, 
the faculty are not without blame, and have not done all they could by 
any means ; yet the real responsibility lies at the door of the students, 
for to them every one looks for action . 

We may be loyal to *'01d Hamilton " — and who is not? But who is 
loyal to the " New Hamilton ?" We all believe and trust in the good old 
spirit, but why not add works to our faith and put the new spirit and the 
new life before the eyes of the people of to-day. Athletic pennants may 
be won, laurels may be won in the oratorical league ; yet if no one hear 
of these victories, wherein is the college directly helped ? Yes, we 
arraign the students of Hamilton for neglect of duty. One might men- 
tion social events, class and college honors and prizes, alumni reunions, 
improvements in the course, the work of the conference committee, etc.. 
all of which would be very interesting to the 1956 alumni who listen in 
vain to hear and who watch in vain to see something that will indicate 
to them that Hamilton is abreast of the times. Do we wonder that a few 
of our alumni forget their college ? What does appear, is good, but, 
being so small, it does not portray even faintly the student and college 
life. 

The success of the college of the future is dependent, to a great degree, 

upon the students of the future. We must have students and the time is 

passed when we can live on the record of the sixties and seventies to ob- 
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in these. We need something in the present. It is no doubt true that 
:tion is the one characteristic of the college man. The student of the 
ly loves to be in a college where there is action. It is a difficult matter 
» convince such a man that a college mentioned in the New York 
"ribune and Post but three or four times a year, is all activity and energy. 
That he sees of it would not indicate this at any rate. 
To be a success in politics the politician must be before the public ; to 
* a success as a college, that college must be before the public. If we 
ant to see large classes, if we want to see those classes filled with young 
len of energy and life, let us show the fathers and mothers of the com 
ig college men that there is life in Hamilton, and that prizes and honors 
iken here will have as much notice as those of any in the land. 
The financial question is another feature that presents itself in this con- 
ection. An intimate friend may influence a Fayerweather to leave 
[amilton |ioo,ooo, but every wealthy man has not an advisor who is 
artial to our college, and the prominence of our college happenings in 
le daily press, may bring us many times this amount. 
IvCt us consider this from the point of loyalty, remembering that it is 
le students of a college who must advertise that college. Let us extend 
le name of Hamilton with as much zeal as we seek to promote her local 
iterests. Our only reward will be the consciousness of having done our 
uty, of having added to the prosperity of our college. 



THE PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS. 

It is probably well known throughout the college that a set of resolu- 
ions, tending to abolish certain college customs, was offered for consid- 
ration at the December meeting of the Faculty Student Conference, 
.t the last meeting of the conference, the opinions of the classes upon 
lie resolutions were given by their representatives. Judging from these 
eports we do not think the resolutions were fully understood or the 
rguments in their favor fully considered. Let us consider then, briefly^ 
he object of the resolutions and their effect, if adopted by the student 
odv. 

The first resolution in regard to the "rowing season " of the first few 
reeks, probably met with the greatest opposition. It has been claimed 
hat it would tend to remove class distinctions, freshman training and 
ubvert our time-honored college customs. Such results, however, 
ircre neither desired by the framer of the resolutions nor, we think, 
70uld follow its adoption. We firmly believe in class distinctions and 
reshman training, but fail to see how the present method of an upper 
tlassman escort to and from recitations, of throwing water and an occa 
ional *'set up'' is able to remove the emerald halo which encircles the 
wow of the freshman . The system as it now is, protects those freshmen 
who most sadly need training and harms others who least deserve it 
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The most judicious and efficient training can be djne by the Fraternity 
or Society with which the freshman is associated. 

By such a resolution only the individual hazing is abolished and the 
class contests are bv no means affected Bv such contests, fairlv con- 
ducted, class distinction and upper-classman authority will be maintained 
as of old. Upper-classmen will retain their dignity but will not be forced 
at the beck andcall of a six foot freshman to drop work, however impor- 
tant, and escort him perhaps twenty^five feet. 

Another evil of the present system is that a freshman is prevented to a 
great degree from exercising freedom of choice in regard to the organiz- 
ation which he will join. Without such restraint greater fairness would 
result both to the freshman and the societies. 

The same argument is true in regard to athletics of all kinds. With 
no restraint upon movements of freshmen the best material in the class 
for athletics, foot -ball and base-ball, could much more easily be discov- 
ered and developed. 

It has also Ijeen argued that this resolution would injure Hamilton by 
taking away a feature which distinguishes her from other college* 
throughout the country. This seems to us one of the strongest argu- 
ments for adopting the resolution. On the gjround that a bad reputation 
is better than no reputation, of course the argument would have force 
but to be noted for a custom which will turn men from Hamilton to 
other colleges seems to us to be a distinctive feature hardly worth 
preserving. 

The resolution in regard to "chapel rushes" is another which we 
would like to see adopted. It is related of a prominent and formerly 
loyal alumnus of Hamilton that, being present at a morning chapel 
which was followed by a rush, he has never since attempted to aid ihe 
college or aj.peaied interei=ted in her welfare. To one who has the best 
interest of the college at heart, such an incident would seem to be suffi> 
cicnt to condemn the custom. But there are other considerations. To 
many it seems sacreligious in the extreme to follow a religious exerciser 
with a row in the chapel entrance and certainly such feelings should 
respected by others although of different opinions. Again, the row is 
unfair one and places the meml)ers of the Faculty in an unpleasant an< 
undignified ix>sition sometimes, to say the least. 

The discontinuance of disturbances in the chapel at the use of certaii 
words in the presence of strangers need not be urged as it meets with thi 
approval of all. It seems to us that such occurrences in all chapel ex< 
cises should be discontinued as productive of no good and as a display o ^z^ 
class feeling, suitable in places and at times other than the chapel anc^M: 
rhetorical or religious exercises. 

The so-called "salt and flour row " is of minor importance. The chieft ^3 
argument against it is that it takes place immediately before an exami- i < 
nation but it is of such a short duration and is of so little importanc^**^ 
that it matters little whether it be continued or abolished. 

The argument that the resolutions tend to deprive us of old custom^^ss 
seems to us of little importance if not directly an argument in support oi 
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our position. In matter of fact, however, the present restraint upon 
Freshmen is of recent origin. But granting for argument that all are 
old customs does it follow that simply for the sake of sentiment as char- 
acterizing the past we should cling to customs which injure the Hamil- 
ton and which greater colleges have abandoned as relics of a somewhat 
barbarous past. Following out such a line of argument Hamilton 
should revive the ** good old custom" of having scholastic standing 
partly dependent upon good behavior and again require the catechism as 
a text book for senior year. 

We hope these resolutions will have more careful consideration and 
better support than has thus far been awarded them. 



INTER-COLLEGIATE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 

New York State colleges are not slow in adopting any measure or in 
urging on any movement in which there is united benefit to them. The 
colleges of our league present two striking characteristics, an intense 
rivalry between the colleges singly, and a strong bond of union and har- 
monious response in all matters of general interest. We believe that 
this is just as it should be, for the bitterest rivalry serves as a spur, and 
can result only in a better growth to the individual college, if such rival- 
ry does not dwarf the more liberal spirit and lead to selfishness. Thus^ 
that a harmonious feeling may exist side by side with the private ambi- 
tion of each college and that the growth of narrowness may be prevented, 
there is need of constant inter-collegiate intercourse and association. 

UpK)n this ground we heartily favor the formation of the New York 
State inter-collegiate press association. General athletics, base-ball and 
foot-ball bring the colleges together in conferences and in contests, and 
the good results they produce in keeping up the proper feeling between 
colleges are prized by all. The press association will be something new 
to our league and of a very different character than the contests above 
mentioned. Its aim is mutual aid and not competition. 

The press association between other colleges has been found to be 
profitable, and undoubtedly such an association in New York state will 
be of interest and benefit. We at least hope that a fair trial may be 
made. It can lead to a better system of exchanges and probably be of 
great advantage in securing certain advertisements. But the value 
which will be derived from exchanging ideas and in discussing matters 
pertaining to college journalism, together with the social pleasures, con- 
stitute the main reason for favoring the scheme. We shall expect that 
in time this associaton which as yet is not perfected but which was en- 
dorsed and planned for by the delegates who met recently at Syracuse, 
will not only be the means of elevating the present standard of college 
journalism, but will promote a feeling of good will and charity in the 
journalistic field of the college of our state. 
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BASE-BALL CONFERENCE. 

The histor>' of the Inter-Collegiate Base-Ball Association for the past 
two seasons has been anything but a source of gratification. 

The season of 1890 closed under a mass of protes;ts, charges and bad 
faith, insults offered and vengeance longed for. That was astonishing^ 
when we consider who the high contracting parties were. 

That colleges claiming to represent the refinement, intelligence^ and 
manliness of New York State, could exhibit the rowdyism that has been 
accorded to the visiting teams, the manifest intention to win whether or 
not it required ten men or the whole student body, passes ordinary com- 
prehension. And yet all this was true. 

To prevent recurrence of the graver evils the delegates who met at 
Syracuse radically changed the old constitution, on those particulars 
which have heretofore been prolific of evils to tlie Association. 

The constitution as amended defines a student or candidate for a posi- 
tion on the *• nine " as a student taking not less than ten hours per week 
lecture or recitations ; said student to be a member of the college at least 
three months pre nous to the first league game. These facts to be certi- 
fied to by himself and three members of the faculty of that college, that 
no man can play more than four seasons in the team. 

The guarantee of {50 shall be paid, one-half before the game begins, 
the remainder at the close of the game. A college failing to comply for- 
feits the game, and cannot play its other games until the deficiency is 
made good. 

These are the pnincipal changes. This constitution will, so far as a 
constitution can, make the season of '91 business-like and successful. 

But that the full good be realized from these college contests, a differ- 
ent spirit nmst prevail among the student body. The visiting team must 
l)e treated as guests of the college, given everj' consideration that fair- 
ness demands. The game must be won on its merits. The college in i 
collective capacity should never do, what as individuals they woul 
shrink from. 




FOOT-BALL MANAGEMENT. 

We take this opportunity to compliment the manager of the foot-baX. 
team upon his excellent management, and to give expression toth^*^^ 
gratitude which the college feels it owes him for his faithful and cames'-^^' 
efforts in l)ehalf of foot-ball. It is at least a rare thing for a college 01 M~^ 
ganization of this character to end the season with a surplus in the treas--^^^ 
ury, yet such is the case with our foot- ball management. Therefore w^^" 
certainly have reason to rejoice that we have not let a matter of dolli 
and cents stand in the way of Hamilton's taking the high position in th< 
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league which is hers by nature. This is certainly indicative of the grow- 
ing love which the students of Hamilton feel for their Alma Mater. 

But now having done your duty to the foot-ball team, do not we pray 
you, fall back with a self-satisfied air of duty done and refuse to support 
the many other college organizations, which are just as deserving, and 
which, without your hearty support and co-operation cannot be worthy 
of us, the students, nor the College which honors us. 



A CRITICISM. 

[ The editors are not responsible for the following communication but, 
as the opinion of students, we give it place in the student publication. ] 

To the Editors of the Lit : — 

There lies now in our possession a copy of a document so remarkable 
in every respect that compared to it the ** Strange Manuscript found in a 
Copper Cylinder'* or the sherd of Amenartas in Mr. Hazard's tale sinks 
into shrunken insignificance. It has occurred to us that to keep this 
literary wonder to ourselves would be an act of unpardonable selfishness, 
particularly as it is directly connected with the college, therefore we 
would beg to use your magazine as a medium through which to enlight- 
en our fellow-students on the subject. Appended is a copy of the manu- 
script in question, accurate save for the name of the student designated 
thereon, whom we shall call Mr. Brown. 

Resolved^ That it does not seem advisable for Mr. Brown to return to 
college on account of the state of his health, his lack of application 
when a member of college, on account of the lateness of his return and 
because he cannot fill out the required number of hours with suitable 
studies. 

January 23, 1891. By Order of the Faculty. 

Read it through twice, oh student of Hamilton college, study it care- 
iully, it will repay your efforts. Observe what masterly logic, what con- 
ciseness, what force blended with elegance, and at the bottom the dread 
signet of infallibility "By Order of the Faculty." When such a produc- 
"tion as this dawns upon our startled vision, we cannot but feel a mild 
surprise that all of our professors have so long escaped being apprehen- 
ded by the state commission of sanity and incarcerated in an asylum for 
"^he weak minded. 

Though we are aware that by so doing we are calling down upon our 
devoted head the lightnings that imperial Jove keeps labelled **For use 
in cases of Impiety only," yet let us glance in a spirit of mild criticism 
at these resolutions, and perchance point out a few weak places in them 
There are four reasons given why "it does not seem advisable for Mr. 
Brown to return to college." (i) "On account of the state of his 
health." What a tender, fatherly anxiety breathes forth from every 
syllable of this first reason. Would you inquire how the members of the 
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faculty are so well posted as to Mr. Brown's ** state of health," better 
apparently than Mr. Brown himself? Have you never learned, then, 
skeptical questioner, that the whole theory of our college government is 
based up>on the omniscience of the faculty, which, like the divine right 
of kings, must not be questioned ? 

How do you know but that in the coat-tail pocket of every subscriber 
to those resolutions there lurks a certificate that qualifies its possessor as 
a full-fledged M. D. ? Henceforth let no student be surprised if the 
President stop him on his way to chapel for the purpose of counting 
his pulse-beats or of ascertaining whether or not his tongue is coated ; 
let no man murmur if the Professor of Mathematics call him up after 
recitation to catechise him concerning the condition of his liver ; neither 
let him wax wroth should the Instructor in Greek send for him to come 
to his private office and sign a certificate that to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief there is no hereditary consumption in his family. These 
questions it behooves him to answer thoughtfully, for upon his replies 
may depend the duration of his existence as a member of Hamilton Col- 
lege. Let us now, secure in the conviction that the guardian angels of 
our physical condition are ever on the watch, pass on to reason number 
two. Mr. Brown must go (2) because of his "lack of application when 
a member of college.'' We will assume that this "lack of application " 
refers to Mr. B's studies, though it may have reterence to mustard plasters 
and hot cloths with a view to alleviating the "state of his health '' con- 
cerning which the members of the faculty are so deeply stirred up. 
Here we see that they, unlike Hamlet's physicians, can minister to a 
mind diseased as well as be arbiters of physical condition. But their 
" ministering" is heroic treatment for it consists in a species of amputa- 
tion, an amputation which is not justified by the college laws. These 
latter give no provision for the separation of a student from college 
unless he has three delinquent examinations, or unless in the case of a 
special student his general average is below five. Mr. Brown had but 
one delinquent when in the Fall term he was obliged to leave college on 
account of his health, and his general standing was alx)ve five. Hence 
there seems to be a discrepancy here. Let us see if reason the third 
gives more valid justification for the faculty's action. "On account of 
the lateness of his return " etc. 

The faculty do not think it advisable for Mr. Brown to return, " on ac- 
count of the lateness of his return.*' Shade of Mandeville ! What 
rhetoric ! But does the august body consider the reason for this late- 
ness ? Mr. Brown's mother was dangerously ill with pneumonia, and he, 
l^eing the only one of the family within two hundred miles, very properly 
stayed at her side. True he failed to hand in an excuse prior to the absence. 
But was that oversight wholly unpardonable ? Should filial devotion be 
deemed a crime punishable by expuLsion and disgrace, and this at the 
hands of a body of avowedly Christian men ? Is it not a recognized 
principle of law, that "the extremity of the law works the extreme 
injury ? " 
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In the fourth reason (4) '* because he cannot fill out the required num- 
ber of hours with suitable studies '' the faculty have fairly surpassed 
themselves and shown that there are other places besides on a jury where 
twelve men can decide on a question without having brought to bear 
npon it the faintest glimmering of reason. Have none of the members of 
the honorable body ever perused a catalogue ? If not they can be sup- 
plied at the library and their attention is respectfully called to page 22, 
where they will find the following : 

REGULATIONS AS TO ELECTIVES. 

I. A student who does not return his elective card properly filled up 
within the time named on the card, will be assigned to studies by the 
Faculty at their next regular meeting, unless before that meeting such 
student shall present to the Faculty a properly filled card and a satisfactory 
excuse for not presenting it on time. 

Why then, if Mr. Brown was unable to fill out his elective card, didn't 
they do it for him ? We are forced to one of three conclusions : First, 
that they are unpardonably ignorant concerning their own regulations ; 
second, that they wilfully neglected to fill out the elective card as pro- 
vided ; third, that they and not he "could not fill out the required num- 
ber of hours with suitable studies. " Whose fault is it if there are not 
suitable studies in the college curriculum? Surely not that of the 
student, but rather of the professors who fail to provide such subjects. 
So much for the reasons given. 

The question now presents itself: Why were these resolutions drawn 
up ? If for the purpose of being sent to Mr. Brown the faculty has added 
malice to feeble-mindedness and insult to injury. If for the enlighten- 
ment of the public, it is a failure, for they have illuminated instead of 
a council chamber where justice and reason hold sway, a dark and dis- 
mal abode of prejudice and bigotry. If for their own satisfaction, to 
hear themselves talk, as it were, much good may it do them. 

O learned gentlemen of the Faculty, if you must play at drawing up 
resolutions, for heaven's sake keep them to yourselves. Don't give 
reasons when you haven't any, but like Mr. Tweed of "ring" renown 
put your hands in your pockets and ask "what are you going to do 
About it ? '' And above all, in the name of the common sense that you 
ought to have, and for the sake of those few worshipers at your shrine 
-who still believe you animated by a spirit of fairness, when next you 
draw up a set of resolutions, put one copy under lock, bum all the others 
^nd bury their ashes deep in the quiet earth of the college graveyard. 



i 
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AROUND COLL£G£. 

— Rushes are p>opular no longer. Good ! 

— Dr. Terrett occupied the College pulpit January 25. 

— Ferine and Crockett '90, have visited on the Hill recently. 

— Three months of sliding is a good record for the old hill. 

— The underclassmen distributed their posters very quietly this year. 

— ^The German Reading Circle with Prof. Brandt, numbers seventeen. 

— Prof. Brandt represented the college at the alumni reunion in 
Chicago. 

— ^The class of '93 were entertained at the Y W house January 26, by 
their classmates of the fraternity. 

— The Glee Club photos have been taken. '* When will the first concert 
be given" ? is the question of the hour. 

— By the Will of a lady of Auburn, Hamilton will receive two thousand 
dollars for the founding of a scholarship. 

— ^The auction of the old papers and publications of the reading room 
was held January 17. The bidding was very spirited. 

— Colgate admires "Hamilton oratory" just enough to engage our 
professor of elocution to show her theologs "how to speak. ** 

— ^The Southworth prizes in physics have been announced as follows : 
1st. John McCullum Curran. 2nd. Walter Thomas Couper. 

— It was rumored that a number of the Freshmen were initiated into a 
Freshman fraternity which has recently been founded at Union. 

— ^The Seniors are having the privilege of reading ** Prometheus 
Vinctus '* with Dr. North at his home, and report enjoyable work. 

— C. W. E. Chapin, '89, of New York, has been resting at his home in 
Clinton during February. The Clinton climate seems to agree with 
him. 

— On the day of Prayer for Colleges the students were addressed by 
Rev. Allan Macey Dulles of Watertown. He took as his topic "Useful 
ness. " 

— ^The Faculty have awarded winter orations as follows: Head, 
George M. Weaver; Pruyn, Thomas L. Coventry, Kirkland, Aurelian 
Post. 

— President Darling and Dr. Hudson exchanged pulpits on Sunday 
the 8th. 

ft 

— The printing of the Hamiltontan has been given to Beers & 
Kessinger. It is expected that the publication will be out by the open- 
ing of the spring term. 

— The Inter-Collegiate Athletic meeting was attended byNorthrup and 
Lee, '91 ; the base-ball meeting by Sheppard and Hayden, '91 ; and the 
Press Association by Feltus, '91. 
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— The tenth annual reunion and banquet of the Central New York 
Association of S, A, \. was held in Syracuse at the Globe, February 20. 
The Hamilton charge was well represented. 

— ^The mid-winter reception at Houghton was given Friday evening, 
Pebruary 6, attended by many collegians. The hostess is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the pleasant evening enjoyed by all. 

— George F. Wood, '92, is conducting a very successful course of Bible 
Study with the Freshman class. The class study the book of Samuel, 
expecting to take up the New Testament the coming year. 

— Rev Charles E. Allison, '70, of Yonkers, the author of "The Ham- 
ilton College Sketch Book, *' recently lectured before the Junior Greek 
<livision. The lecture was very pleasing and instructive. 

— ^The State Convention of the Young Men's Christian Association was 
lield in Lockport, February 19 — 22. The delegates from Hamilton were 
"Wood, Skinner, Swinnerton, '92, Orsler, 93, and Ostrander, '^. 

— ^There is some talk of having the new incumbent of the astronomical 
•chair fill the chair of physics also ; of creating a chair of biology and en- 
larging all the scientific departments. This is a movement in the right 
direction. 

—At the request of the Clinton W. C. T. U., W. D. Crockett, »90, Geo. 
S. Budd andG. F. Wood, '92, delivered addresses in the interest of tem- 
perance in Scollard opera house, Sunday afternoon, February i. The 
house was filled. 

— Elihu Root, counsel for the College in the Fayerweather will case, 
writes that the legacy of |roo,ooo to the College is secure, and that there 
will be no attempt made to break that part of the will in which the 
college legacies are mentioned. 

— " Hardy '* Richardson of the Bostons, is coaching the base-ball team 
in the rink. Manager Sheppard is arousing much enthusiasm and there 
is no little strife for places on the nine. The outlook for good ball at 
Hamilton this year is fine. Support the team. 

— ^The officers of the Athletic Association for the ensuing year are. 
President, J. H. Taylor, of Hobart ; Vice-President, H. Z. Jenkins, of 
Hamilton ; Secretary and Treasurer, L. F. Potter of Hobart ; Executive 
Committee, Hamilton representative, E. H. Northrop. 

— Philip M. Ward, '91, has been elected gymnasium director by the 
active athletes. Work will be begun at once under his direction and it 
is expected that before the spring opens the athletes will be in a better 
condition than last year by far. The prospects for another pennant are 
quite flattering. Who of us will not help Hamilton to get it ? 

— ^The Inter-Collegiate Press Association was organized with the 
following ofl&cers to hold over until next meeting : President, Duncan 
C. Lee of the HatniUon Literary Monthly\ Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. B. Hillyer of the Syracuse News. The next regular meeting with 
programme and banquet will be held early in June. The Boards of 
twelve college papers will be members of the new organization. 
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— The last game of *92's whist tournament was played at the S. A. X. 
house February 2. Following are the respective positions for the whole 
number of games played : A. T.\ A. K. E.; E. L. S ; X. !F.; #.; A. 

A. ^.; H. A. X, On Friday evening following, the club enjoyed a ban- 
quet and sleighride to Utica. At nine o'clock the members of the. club 
assembled in the parlors of Caterer Lapham, where a sumptuous repast 
was spread. After the gastronomical feats there was a '*flow of soul. *' 
The fellows reached Clinton in the wee small hours after a very pleasant 
evening, all agreeing to form another whist club next year. 

— At a college meeting held February 9, the report of the manager of 
the Foot- Ball Association was presented and referred to an auditing com- 
mittee consisting of Wilkes, Hayden and Weaver, '91. 

The following was read and unanimously adopted amid much enthu- 
siasm : 

Resolved, That we, the students of Hamilton College, do hereby 
make a formal acknowledgement of the untiring efforts, the calm con- 
trol, and the unquestioned honesty and impartiaJity which we all have 
observed in the acts of Mana^r Coventry, of the Foot-ball Association ; 
Therefore, we hereby thank him and congratulate him on the suc- 
cess that has attended his efforts. 

There was a ball. 

In a certain hall, 

By college youths attended, 

While ladies' smiles 

And loving wiles 

In giddy waltz were blended, 

In full-dress suits • 

And patent boots. 

We strove to be admired, 

But in the waltz 

The smiles were false 

The dress-suits, they were hired. a. e. s., *9I. 

*'SKM. " GIRL'S REPLY. 
They were sitting alone 

In a comer, away 
From the guests, promenading 

In ev'ning array ; 
And their tastes they compared 

In this way and that, 
While the moments were hast'ning 

Their sweet little chat. 
Spake he then : " Don't you think, 

To ride would be nice. 
With the chaperon in. 

Sitting prim and precise ? " 
'• That depends, " said she quickly, 

On what you call nice. " C. A. F., '92. 
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INTBR-COLLBGIAT£ NEWS. 

— ^There are four crews at work at the University of Pennsylvania. 

— The National University at Tokio, Japan, enrolls 50,000 students. 

— The Freshmen at the University of California are all examined by an 

rulist. 

— Columbia, Dartmouth and Williams have dispensed with comnience- 

ent exercises. 

— It is reported that no graduate of Vassar College has ever been 

ivorced from her husband. 

— A very fine art museum, to cost |i 50,000, is to be added to Stanford 
niversity, by Mrs. Stanford. 

— Foot-ball has been prohibited, as a *' fiendish" game, at the Carlisle 
adian school, at Carlisle, Pa. 

— An average of one out of every 549 men in Connecticut attends col- 
ge. No other state equals this. 

— According to the Crimson, there are about 500 men at work in the 
arvard gymnasium every afternoon. 

— Lectures in Volapuk are now delivered at Yale, which is the first 
Merican college to add the language to its curriculum. 

— By the death of Mr. Bancroft the Rev. Dr. Frederick Augustus Farley, 
the class of 1818, becomes senior alumnus of Harvard. 

— A. bill has been introduced in Congress appropriating |i, 000, 000 for 
establishment of a university for the education of the colored children. 

—A plan is on foot to establish in New York city a national university 
-he European plan, with an endowment of J20, 000,000. 

-Brazil with a population of 14,000,000 people, has no college worthy 
^^ name. Graduates fail to pass higher than a preparatory class there. 

^*Statistics show that the 94 universities of Europe have 1,723 more 
^^fcsors and 41,814 students than the 360 colleges in the United States. 

le Columbia College tug-of-war team has accepted the challenge of 
orthwestem University team, and will meet them during the latter 
^z>f March. 

►owdoin will probably be admitted to the Inter-Collegiate Rowing 
iation at present composed of Cornell, Columbia, and the University 
^ xinsyl vania. 

*X^he Harvard graduates of New York city have given a fifty dollar cup 
^^2h member of the victorious team, and a valuable loving cup and 
^^•.rd to Captain Cumnock. 

'resident Patton, of Princeton, once remarked about going to col- 
that he believed it was better to have gone and loafed, than never 
."ve gone at all. — College News. 

Cambridge and Oxford occupy the same relative positions in their 
"^^riall contests as Yale and Princeton. Since 1873 Cambridge has won 
of the annual games and Oxford six. 



\ 
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— Princeton College has received a gift of 30,000 pieces of pottery and 
porcelain illustrating the history and progress of art from the earliest 
Egyptian period down to the present time. 

— An English paper has started a Foot-Ball Insurance System. Foot- 
ball players are insured against fatal accidents for the sum of ^100. A 
penny secures this benefit in addition to buying the paper. 

— An effort is being made to raise a subscription for the erection of a 
gymnasium at the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, Mich. This 
University has over 2,000 students, and as yet has no gymnasium. 



EXCHANGES. 



— ^The story ''Mademoiselle Reseda'' by Julien Gordon, which has run 
through the two last numbers of the Cosmopolitan is very interesting. 
The plot is good and it has a good literary style. It has an abundance of 
spice and hence is the more attractive. 

— The first article in the February Cosmopolitan ''Nikolai Pal kin *' 
by Count Tolstoi is well deserving the prominent position it is given. 
In this we get a glimpse of the domestic life of the Russian peasant, we 
read with eagerness, and shudder at the terrible condition of society, 
of the deformities in the marriage customs, and the general degre- 
dation of woman. 

— ^The month of January has been productive of exchanges of an un- 
usually high literary value. This improvement is doubtless due to the 
fact that the release from college and editorial duties, during the Christmas 
holidays, has had a salutary effect upon the editors, and enabled them to 
instill an added spirit into their respective publications. We are heartily 
glad to note this, and trust the year which has opened so auspiciously for col- 
lege journalism, may continue favorable throughout its course. 
It is impossible for us to notice each publication, however deserving it 
may be, so we will confine ourselves to a few brief remarks on those 
which strike us the most forcibly. 

The Yale and Vassar Lits. are two of the best received for the month. 
They differ from many other exchanges in that they bear the distinctive 
stamp of the colleges from which they come. This is as it should be. 
The college periodical should endeavor to be the representative of its own 
institution, portraying truthfully and faithfully the work performed, and 
the student life. Whatever the character of the college, the character of 
its representative should correspond, for in this way alone can the in- 
dividuality and distinguishing features of the publication and the college 
as well, be maintained. " Comparisons are odious,'* yet the contrast be- 
tween the Yale and Amherst Lits. is so striking that we cannot but not- 
ice it. It seems unfortunate that the Amherst Lit.^ which is so good in 
some of its departments, should fall so far below the standard in others. 
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— As a review of the February Chautauqtian since we could not enter 
nto a criticism of the many deserving articles to the extent necessary to 
lo them justice, we will simply quote a portion of the contents, which 
^e trust will at least shpw the general character of this excellent maga- 
zine : V 

"Practical Talks on v^^ting English" by Prof. Minto, University of 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 

** British India, '* by R. S. Dix. 

'•Religious History of England" by Prof Fisher of Yale. 

*' Constitution of Japan, " by William Elliot Griffe. 

**Rise and Fall of Boulanger, " by T. F. De Goumay. 

"The Russian Peasant Woman, " by Nina Von Koribaut Daschke- 
Mritsch. 

"The Tignon, *' by Grace King. 

The February Z,/^//«£:(?// contains a story called "A Wave of Life," 
yy Clyde Fitch. It is a story of two sisters, one of whom is engaged to 
i man who does not possess a temperament at all fitted to hers. Her 
iister falls in love with another man who in turn becomes fascinated 
with the engaged sister. Through force of circumstances the two latter 
ire thrown together, and the girl breaks her betrothal bonds and elopes 
with him, both being drowned at sea while on their wedding tour. A 
narked feature is a description of a game of base-ball, the outcome of 
ehich was to afiect the love affairs of all concerned. The style is pleas- 
3g, the plot is not so much so ; the ending is a disappointment to the 
^ader and is couched in obscure and unpolished language. 



CLIPPINGS. 



— ^Job was probably the most precocious child on record. He cursed 
."^ day that he was born. — Life. 



PRBSHIB ABROAD. 



Chollie— "Give me a ticket to London." Agent—" What class?" 
t aoll ie — * * Freshman. ' ' — Harpers Weekly. 



GOOD SIZE. 

"John steal ? Oh no?" He looked askance, 
"He*s too benign a countenance, '* 
Whereat thinks Patrick, with a shrug, 
" Heu ! Two by nine ! O, what a mug ! " 

— W. C. Z,., Fr., Brunonian. 

CUT. 

Though Caesar was a wild young man 

Ana many frolics led, 
He stood well in society 

Till Brutus cut him dead. 

— F. T. E, Brunonian. 
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AT VESPERS. 

In the shadowy aisle she's kneeling 
While the organ soft is pealing, 
And the notes come faintly stealing 
Through the heavy-scented air. 

From the windows manifold 
Blazoned there in blue and gold, 
Heroes, martyrs, saints of old. 
Watch the maiden at her prayer. 



— Cornell Era. 




— Precocious Boy — "Mamma was Ananias killed for telling just 
lie?'' Mamma — "He was, my son." Boy (thoughtfully)— "Tnere 
been a change in the administration since Ananias' time, hasn't thei- - 
mamma ?" — Ilatchet. 

The hall was dark. I heard 
The rustle of a skirt. 
" Ha ha," thought I, " I'll catch 
You now, my little flirt ! " 

Softly I sallied forth, 
Resolved when I had kissed her 
That I'd make her believe 
I'd thought it was my sister. 

The deed was done. Oh, bliss ! 
Could any man resist her ? 
Apology was made — 
Alas ! It was my sister. 

— Exchange:^^^ 

— ^Tillinghast — "You can buy a good fishing outfit now for |c= 
Winebiddle — " H'm ! It would be mighty p)oor whiskey at thatfigui 
— The Jury. 

— "Well," said the monkey as he fell from the tree, " I shall have 
tr>' another clime." — Yale Record. 

GOOD GROUNDS FOR REFUSAL. 

Brown and Smith not long since, were walking in town. 
When Smith for a double X blandly asked Brown ; 
"But will you pay it ? " Brown cautiously said, 
Still walking along without raising his head. 

" I — I will pa — pay you,'' Smith soon made reply, 

" As — as soon as I — I can, you — you may rely,'* 

Said Brown, "I can't do it, nor believe what I've heard, 

For a stuttering man so oft breaks his word. 

— Lampoot 

MY CHARMER. 

Seated in the deep bay -"window 
Hid from prjnng mortals' view 
Curtains drawn, which by their swaying 
Let the lamp-gleams filter through, 
You can wager we were happy 
In our quiet tete a tete, 
Never dreaming of the rascal 
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Ever watchful, wily Fate. 
But my artless, heedless charmer 
How she froze my heart with fear, 
Making audible one question, 
*' Am I not too heavy, dear ? " 

— Brooklyn Polytechnic. 

ALL FORLAWN. 

Two " tennis balls '* out on a "racket" one day 

Were brought into *' court " before night ; 

*' Five all " they were fined 

By a judee wise and kind. 

Who declared that he " served '* them just right. 

— A, N. L, Brunonian, 

NOT IN IT. 

I asked her heart of Winnifred, 

Ah ! If I could but win it ; 
She laughingly replied, ** Dear Ned, 

I fear you are not in it. " 

— Harvard Lampoon, 

SHE WANTED NO DISTURBANCE. 

Once strayed I with a maiden fair 

By gentle woodland stream. 
I put my arm around her there. 

When " Oh, " she said, •* 111 scream ! " 

Then cried I boldly, ** Ha ! I'll kill 

Who e'er disturbs us dear. " 
•' Be still, " lisped she, '• beloved, still ! 

Perhaps some one will hear. " 



— Goethe. 



OUR GLEE CLUB. 



A state of things has come to pass 

Which makes our city weep. 

For Lake Champlain has ceased to roar, — 

Its waves seem all asleep. 

And this is why the sparkling waves 

No longer sing and dance, — 

The Glee Club roars so very much 

The lake can't get a chance. 

— University Cynic. 

LOVE AND THE SEA. 

Roll. roll- 
Roll on O dark blue sea ! 
For o'er thy billowy waves 
My love is coming to me ; 
And pure like thy white-capped waves 
Her love is strong and free. 

Roll, roll- 
Roll on O dark blue sea ! 
For like thy pulsing heart 
Her love throbs out to me. 
And swift as thy white-winged gulls 
My love is speeding to me ! 

— Harvard Advocate. 



{ 
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HORSES OP FIRE. 

Elijah, in translation, rose 

Until he reached the sky ; 
And now, as then, the ** horses" are 

What makes us stand so high. 

— E, F. S, Brunonian. 

THE TU'O ANSWERS. 

I asked a maid with a fair young face 
The hue of the flower the men call love ; 

She smiled and blushed with a sweet, shy grace 
And eyes like the blue above. 

•* White — snow-white, 
And it blooms at night. 

As well in the dark as in the day — 
Hid in the shadow or out in the light — 
And best of all, it knows no blight , 

And it never fades away ! " 
I asked a woman out in the street, 

Clothed in misery, want and shame. 
Her face was defiant and hard — not sweet — 

Like a rose held in the flame. 

••Red— blood-red. 
Is the flower, " she said, 

'* And its leaves are sin-color, though fair. 
It cannot live and grow in the head. 
So it springs up in the heart instead 
And kills the white flower there. " 



— Nassau Lit. 



R. s. V. p. 



Now what in thunder could I say ? 
It happened somewhat in this way. 
It was the first call I had made, 
And yet she didn't seem afraid 
To sit beside me in a nook 
And gaze upon a picture book. 
And so some impulse made me haste 
To slip my arm around her waist. 
She seemed to like it pretty well, 
Just how and why I couldn't tell. 
But soon she brushed aside a curl 
And said, "I'll l)et no other girl. 
When first you called upon the miss, 
Has ever acted just like this. " 
I smiled, and tried to look quite gay, 
But what in thunder could I say? 

— G. H, F, Brunonian. 

AT THE FOOT-BALL GAME. 

" Why did dey lose five yards? " *' Didn't yer see 'em a-holdin' dat 
feller down in de puddle ? " " Well, what of it ? '* ** Dey was a trying 
to drown 'im. If yer tries to drown a man yer loses five yards." *^ An' 
if yer does drown him?" "Then yer loses twenty -five yards." — 
Exchange. 
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TWO QUESTIONS. 

The Butterfly said to the Katydid 

"I always wondered why, 
As butter has not any wings, 

They say the butterfly ?^ 

The Katydid replied "Alas ! 

To me the reason's hid ; 
And can you tell me what it is 

They say that Katy did? " 

— Vaie Record. 

JUST WHAT HE NEEDED. 

'* I tell you,'* said one Congressman to another, "the situation in that 
district is something to raise your hair when you contemplate it." *' I 
think," said the other, as he took off his hat and disclosed a bald head, 
"that I'll go out and take a look at it." — Washington Post. 

The naked hills lie wanton to the breeze, 
The fields are nude, the groves unfrocked, 

Bare are the shivering limbs of shameless trees ; 
What wonder is it that the com is shocked ? 

-Je. 

POUTICAL. 

— Jack — "How intensely Englishmen hate their political opponents." 
Jim — " Yes. I know a Tory who won't let his son have a Liberal educa- 
tion." — Yale Record, 

SONG OF THE SPORT. 

The winds they are a sporty set. 

The lambs they gambol light and free ; 
The earth drinks all that it can get, 

That's where they're just the same as me. 

See? 

The mountains have a lot of jags. 

The biggest tanks are in the sea, 
The stars are pretty speedy nags. 

But still they can't keep up with me. 

See? 

The sun he likes to paint things red. 

There are no flies upon the flea ; 
The sod is always on the dead. 

That's where they all take after me. 

See? 

Now here's a tip. We take the lead. 

So if you join our gang of glee. 
You'll have to hurry up your speed 
To keep along with them ana me. 

See? 

— Brunonian, 
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ALUMNIANA. 

— RoBKT W. Perkins, 84, has removed from Oxford, X. V . to Og- 
den. I 'tall. 

— Hon. (tKORGK Cj. M(_ Ad am, '83, of Rome, is spiending the winter 
with friends in Scotland. 

— Benjamin W. Johnson, '65, is assistant treasurer in the Albany 
Savinj^ Bank, whose assets exceed JJi4,ooo,ooo. 

— Rev. Hiram H. Kello<;g, '66, recently of Windham, has been in- 
stalled pastor of the Presbyterian church in Havana. 

— C)n Sunday, December 14, Rev. C. S Stowitts, 72, received eleven 
new nienilxjrs into the Presbyterian church in Rondout. 

JONATHAN M. Day, '41, and Ordelia S. [Root] Day celebrated 
their golden wedding at Frenchman, Colorado, on Wednesday, Januan* 
14, 1891. 

— Robert B. Perine, '90, has resigned his position as teacher of Greek 
and Latin in Lansingburgh Academy, and has entered Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

—John D. Caky, '84, of Richfield Springs, has been elected one of 
the school commissioners for Otsego county, and the schools are glad 
and grateful. 

— Andrew H. vScott. '87, has removed to 1718 Seventh Street, West 
Sui)erior, Wis., where he is engaged in the real estate business with tbe 
firm of vScott & (ietchel. 

— Daniel Huntington, '36, has been re-elected president of the N^^ 
York Century Club, which has 770 members, and an investment of $^'S^' 
(nx) in its new club-hou.se. 

— A new course of elocutionary work has been inaugurated this t^^ 
in the Hamilton Theological Seminary under the super\'ision of Profc^^^ 
Arthir S. Hovt ,'72, of Hamilton College. 

— The new presi<leiit of the New York State Bar Association is fr^^^ 
(VK()R(.k M. Divhn, '57, of Hlniira, who is also president of the New "St " 
and Brooklyn Association of Hamilton Alumni. 

— Among the recently elected directors of the Utica Female Acad '^^^- 

are Charles C. Kellogg, '49, Charles C. Kingsley, *52, Will-^ ^ 

M. White, '54, an<l Judge Alfred C. Coxe, '68. 

ca's 



— PruLM s V. R(^GKRS, '46, has been re-elected president of Ut 
I'ort vSchuyler Club, and its enlarged membership includes Proft^ '^ 
WiLi lAM L. DowNiNc;, '69, and Fred M. Calder, '82. 

— Rev. Robert A. King. '85. professor of German in Wabash Col^^ — ^' 
Ind , was ordaine<l November 12, 1S89, by the Presbyter^' of Crawfc:^^^^^ 
ville, and since then has preached nearly every Sunday. 

— Rev. Dr. Addlson K. Stronc;, '42, has resigned the Presbyt^^^^'' 

'"0 

ptistorate at Cannel, Putnam county ; and Rev. Martin E. Grant, ' ' 

has resigned the Presbyterian pastorate at Yerona, Oneida Co. 
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— Professor Henry A. Frink, '70, formerly of Hamilton College, now 
of Amherst, has declined a call to the new Willard professorship of 
rhetoric and oratory and the chair of logic at Darmouth College. 

— Benjamin W. Arnold, jr., '86, belongs to the firm of Arnold & 
Company, lumber dealers, Albany. The recent death of Mr. Arnold's 
father is deeply mourned, both in Albany and wherever he was known. 

— ^The Troy Daily Times announces the engagement of Prof Harix)W 
H. LooMis, '87, Superintendent of public schools in Waterford, to Miss 
May La wrench, daughter of the late Hon. John Lawrence of that vil- 
lage. 

— Among the speakers appointed by the faculty of Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary for its commencement next May, are Henry Kendall 
Sanbourne, '84i William Henry Chapman, '87, David Lovejoy 
Bradley, '88, and Walter Mitchell, '88. 

— A valuable series of lectures on the Ely Foundation was given at 
Union Theological Seminary by Rev. Frank F. Elijnwood, D. D., '49, 
on Tuestlay and Thursday evenings during the month of February. Tl|§ 
general subject was the Conflict of Christianity with the great non- 
Christian Religions of the World. 

— Rev. Theron L. Waldo, '63, after five years of pastoral labors at 
East Pembroke, has removed to Prattsburg, Steuben county, where his 
good citizenship will be a help to Rev. GEORGE W. Warren, '84, pas- 
tor of the Pres byterian church, and a help to Principal Curtis B. 
Miller, of the Prattsburg academy. 

— ^The Amsterdam Democrat states that the Stereopticon lecture of 
Principal S. Reed Brown, '84, of St. Johnsville, "proves him to be a 
young man of rare accomplishments. Although the lecture continued two 
hours and a half, so spell-bound were his hearers that it seemed as if he 
had been speaking only half that time." 

— Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, '73, the new President of the North- 
western University, read an able paper on ''Legal Education, a Special 
Plea for the Higher Education of the Law Student." In consideration 
of his distinguished services. Dr. Rogers w*as unanimously made an hon- 
orary member of the IlUnois State Bar Association. 

— Since the beginning of his first pastorate in Franklinville, Rev. 
Robert R. Watkins, '79, has added 120 new names to the roll of his 
church; since the beginning of the year. Rev. Orson L. White, '81, has 
Ldded sixty-eight new names to the roll of the Presbyterian Church in 
ikaneateles; and since the first of October Rev. Courtenay H. Fenn, 
^7, has added thirty -five new names to the roll of the Presbyterian Church 
ti Tonawanda. 

— Rev. Junius H. Judson, '76, and Rev. FIiank V. Mills, '77, are 
l^^issionary laborers at Hangchow, the capitol ot Chikiang Province, 156 
kiiles northwest of Ningpo, China. In Mr. Judson 's school at Hangchow, 
^ very desk and bed are occupied. New students are denied admission 
V>r lack of room. The number of students is 51. Rev. Gilbert Reid, 
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'79, is stationed at Chenanfoo, capitol of the Shantung province, 300 
miles south of Peking. 

— Rev. Dr. Henry A. Nklson, '40, editor of The Church at Home and 
Abroad^ reports that this monthly has about 18,000 subscribers. It speaks 
for 6,000 ministers and 776,000 communicants. It represents all the 
boards of the Presbyterian Church, and costs Ji.oo a year to each sub- 
scriber, but more than that to the publishers. In the estimation of its 
readers, it is conducted with signal ability and a hearty recognition of all 
branches of religious enterprise. 

— The Arbor Day Manual by Hon. Charles R. Skinner, New 
York's Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, is highly com- 
mended by Hon. David L. KiehlE, '61, Minnesota's State Superintend- 
ent of Schools ; by Hon. Fred Dick, '75, Colorado's State Superintend- 
ent of Schools ; and by Principal William H. Benedict, '75, of El- 
mira. Superintendent Dick calls it " a grand work that will be of untold 
benefit and pleasure to both old and young, inspiring in them a love for 
Ihe beautiful and useful in Nature." 

— Rev. William H. Squires, '88, writes from Leipzig, Germany, that Rev. 
Professor A. G. Hopkins, '66, preached December 28, in the First BOrger- 
schule, Leipzig, to a large and appreciative audience of students from 
the University and the Musical Conservatory, with many Americans who 
are in Leipzig for the winter. His text was from Galatians, VI. 2 : 
**Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.'' A 
sermon more able, earnest and helpful had not been heard this season, 
in the American church in Leipzig. 

— The organizing and devoted energy of President CharlBS E. Knox, 
'56, is revealed in the new catalogue of the German Theological 
School of Newark, N. J., whose past year has been one of more than 
ordinary prosperity. The debt is practically paid, the demand for gradu- 
ates is urgent, and the new year opens with a large increase of students. 
There are now forty-eight in the school, two being Italians and three 
Bohemians, the others Germans. The number of Alumni is fifty-six, 
who are preaching in eight different States. 

— Rev. B. Fay Mills, '79, has concluded labors in Syracuse, which 
have been very largely blessed. He was assisted in them by a sweet 
singer, Mr. Greenwood and others ; especially by the cordial unity and 
co-operation of the pastors of the city. A powerful and salutary impres- 
sion was made on the whole community, and the number of genuine 
conversions, even after all proper allowances are made, must be regard- 
ed as large for only a fortnight's labors. More than nineteen hundred 
individuals asked for and signed cards pledging themselves to lead 
Christian lives hereafter. 

— On Sunday, January 25, two confirmation services were held by 
Bishop A. C. CoxE, of Buffalo. At Brockport, in St. Luke's Church, 
where twenty were confirmed, the Bishop referred to the rector. Rev. 
James A. Skinner, '57, as one in whom he had the fullest confidence 
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that the duties of the rectorship would be discharged with earnest and 
fruitful fidelity. At Holley, where twenty-five were confirmed, the 
Bishop was assisted by Rev. J. A. Skinner, '57, rector of St. Luke's 
church, Brockport, to whose devoted efforts the founding and unexpec- 
ted success of the mission at Holley, have been so largely* due. 

— At the January communion Rev. Charles C. Hemenway, '74, 
welcomed fifteen new members of the Central Church in Auburn. The 
first of March begins the thirteenth year of his pastorate. On the i8th 
of this month Mr. Hemenway set sail in the ** Westernland " of the Red 
Star line, for Antwerp, to carry out a long-cherished plan of travel in 
Egypt and Palestine. This journey will combine needed rest and great 
pleasure with intellectual and spiritual benefit. He hopes to return 
about the first of next July. One of his companions will be Rev. Dr. 
Wallace B. Lucas, '66, of Meridan, and another will be Rev. E. B. 
Cobb, '75, of Elizabeth, N. J 

— On Sunday, December 7, the First Presbyterian church in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, received forty-four new members. The church is thoroughly 
harmonious and united, and the pastor, Dr. W. N. Page, '63, is 
now in the eighteenth year of his pastorate with them. The congrega- 
tions are large, the Sabbath school has an average attendance of nearly 
five hundred, and the Society of Christian Endeavor an average atten- 
dance of nearly two hundred. All lines of mission work are thoroughly 
organized, including two boys mission bands. The Sabbath school 
makes a standing offer to support any of its members in the field who 
will go as foreign missionaries. 

— At the January meeting of the Illinois State Bar Assoctation, Judge 
Elliott Anthony, '50, of Chicago, delivered an elaborate and carefully 
prepared address on "The Need of a Constitutional Convention." The 
paper sketched the history of the constitutional conventions previously 
held, gave an account of the events that called them into existence, and 
of some of the men that took part in them, discussing in the light of the 
experience of a member of two constitutional conventions, what was re- 
quired in the way of amendments to the organic law as it already exists, 
the whole forming an exhaustive treatise on the constitutional history of 
Illinois, and a scholarly work of great value. 

— ^The Second Presbyterian church in Scranton, Pa., has been abun- 
dantly blessed during the four years of the pastorate of Rev. Dr. 
Charles E. Robinson, '57. Its temporal affairs are in a most healthful 
condition. Every branch of Church work is carried on with zeal and 
energy. Within the time mentioned it has undertaken the support of a 
foreign missionery and his wife and of a city missionary. It organized a 
suburban Mission Sunday School last Fall which is in a prosperous con- 
dition. Devotedly attached to each other and profoundly thankful for 
God's favor in the past, both pastor and people are looking forward to 
yet grater blessings and more abundant service in the future. 

— The Electrical Supply Company, of Chicago, has sent out to its pat- 
rons and friends a New Year's circular that is quaintly embellished with 
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a composite photograph of the ten men who form the heads of its various 
departments, one of them bein)? Henry Dwight Ames, '79, of the ac- 
counting department. As in all such results of photographic combina- 
tion, the portrait is a fascinating study, in which classmates through the 
l>ewil<lering mistiness can detect such suggestions of a peculiar turn of the 
head, and such hints of familiar feature that they might respond to the 
greeting of the Electrical Supply Company ** As in the past, so in the 
future, let all the ends thou Amkst at be thy countr>-'s, thy God's, and 
truth's.' 

— Colby Academy at New London recently closed its first term under 
the administration of its new president, Albert L. Blair, '72, late of 
Troy. It was a very prosperous and successful term. Mr. Blair, coming 
to the school and to the state as a stranger, has proved himself to be a 
man eminently fitted for his responsible p>osition, and has won the confi- 
dence and esteem of students and citizens alike. He is a man of broad 
general scholarship and knowledge of affairs, firm but gentle in adminis- 
tration, easy of approach, and interested in the personal welfare of ever}' 
individual student. These are the qualities that win and wear, and that 
go so far toward building up a school on permanent foundations. It is 
safe to predict an enlarged patronage of the school, and a reassured con- 
fidence on the part of friends and patrons in its success in the future. 

— We are indebted to Rev. J. Wilford Jacks, '67, permanent clerk of 
the Synod of New York, for the published proceedings of the Ninth An- 
nual Session, held in Lockport, October 21-24, 1890. Among the delC' 
gates from thirty presbyteries were Rev. Dr. L. MERRILL MiLLER, '4°' 
Ogdensburgh ; Rider F. M. Barrows, '45, Clinton; Rev. W. L. PaO^ 
'54. Rochester ; Rev. John C. Long, '57. Castile; Rev. S. T. Clarke, '6^' 
Buffalo; Rev. H. H. Kkluk^c;, '66, Havana; Rev. J. WilfO^^^ 
Jacks. '67, Romulus; Rev. John Mc Lachlax, '70, Buffalo; R^^' 
Gkor(.E R. Smith, '70, Caniplxfll ; Rev. D. A. FERGrsoN, '71, Ha^** 
mond ; Rev. L. R. Wkbbkr, '72, Sacketts Harbor; Elder RoiWLPH^'' 
C. Bric.os, '73. Rome ; Rev. C. C. Hemenway, '74. Auburn ; R^'*^ 
GeorCwE S. Webster, '78. New York ; Rev. William S. Carter, 'T^ 
Waterloo ; Rev. Anthony H. Kv.\ns, '82, Lockport. Addresses w 
made by Rev. Dr. Henry Kendall, '40, for Home Missions; by 
Dr. Arthir T. Pikrson, 57, for Foreign Missions; by Pr^-^ 
dent CharijvS Van NoRDEN, '63. for El mira College ; by Elder Hor^-^-^ 
B. Silliman. for Hamilton College. 

— The lecture in the Chapel of Calvary Church, t'tica, by GeorG]^ -^ 
Di'NHAM. '79, of the rtica Press, occupied about 45 minutes, and '**'* "^ 
full of practical suggestions. The subject was given as *'Vari<^^ 
Things" and was well chosen, for the talk touched upon a varietV 
topics, all aptly illustrated and all demonstrating the necessity of a 
ing that shall enable one to make a practical application of his kn^:^" 
edge. The utter helplessness of one who might excel in letters ui»^ 
he have the faculty of turning his knowledge to a practical use was d^ 
onstrated by illustrations and anecdote. The speaker said the 
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; tending toward greater indepenencein thought, action, religion and 
:ics, and this created a need of men intelligent enough to know the 
t and honest enough to do it. Men who had the courage to stand 
heir convictions were in demand. Each man's own conscience is the 

1 court before which every issue must be tried and a verdict reached, 
its determination is final, for it is the court of last resort. Con- 
ice is a court which is alwavs in session. When its mandates are 
beyed it visits penalties as severe as any judge of flesh and blood has 
er to inflict. 

Rev. Dr. David Torrey knows whereof he writes in his hearty 
ome to Rev. Silas E. Persons, '81, the new pastor in Cazenovia : 
le congregation was converted by the first sermon, in the sense that 
r hearts were turned toward him. Some of them declare 
they were satisfied when the first sentence was uttered. It was 
d to be a case of mutual admiration, almost at first sight, and the 

2 the parties learned of each other, the more decided and pervasive was 
satisfaction. A call, unanimous and hearty, was made to him, about 
middle of October, and promptly accepted, so that he commenced 
>astoral work on November ist. He was duly installed on Tuesday, 
jmber 30th, 1890, by the Presbyter>' of Syracuse, amid the clearest 
nations of heartiness and delight on the part of all concerned — Pastor 
bytery and People. It is safe to say that Mr. Persons is satisfying 
y expectation of his parishoners — perhaps not too much to say that 
i, to the most appreciative of them, a continual surprise by the bright- 
and interesting thoughtful ness of his preaching. Mr. Persons seems 
.an of excellent spirit, and genuine devotion to his work, and during 
twenty years and more that the writer has known this people, they 
J not been, in respect to their pastoral relations, more happy and 
iful and thankful than now. " 

The Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute has 800 students. This number 
be increased to 1,000 or more, when its new building is completed. 
David H. Cochran, '50, has been president of the Brooklyn Poly- 
lic Institute since 1864, when he was elected to succeed Dr. John H. 
nond. Dr. Cochran was born at Spring\411e, N. Y., July 2, 1828. 
year after graduation he spent as professor of natural science at the 
on Liberal Institute, and then he became principal of the Fredonia 
«my for three years. In 1854 ^^ was made professor of natural 
ce at the State Normal School in Albany, and the next year was 
i president of the faculty of the school, and retained that office un- 
i was called to his present place in 1864. In 1862 he visited Europe 
amine systems of education, and he has made many scientific ex- 
ons to the mining regions of this country and British America. 
tnu.seum of the Institute will be enriched by many choice specimens 
as collected. In 1869 the degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him 
' amilton, and he is now a trustee of the college. Dr. Cochran has 
«red many lectures, and has published a number of valuable educa- 
tl reports. He possesses the organizing and executive ability needed 
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for the work he has done. In the Polytechnic he fills the chair of history 
and philosophy. The faculty associated with him includes fourteen pro- 
fessors and twenty -seven instructors. 

— Henry C. Main, '70, now widely known as the sunspot observer of the 
Rochester Democrat, reports a destructive earthquake as occuring in 
Algeria, January 15, the day of the last great solar disturbance. Earth- 
quakes have also been reported from other localities, including Maine 
and Mexico. The facts are of special interest for reasons which are thus 
set forth in the Democrat : 

During the last maximum of solar disturbance, beginning in 1881-2, 
there were many destructive earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. Spain, 
Italy and the east suffered severely and Charleston was partly destroyed. 
The most destructive earthquake was experienced in the island of Ischia, 
on the 29th of July, 1883, when from 2,000 to 3,000 people lost their 
lives in the towns which were destroyed. The greatest volcanic erup- 
tion was that of Karkatoa in the island of Java on the 26th of August, 
1883. The straits of Sunda were changed in form, and the tidal waves 
drowned 25,000 people. Another sunspot maximum is approaching and 
it will Ije interesting to see whether the earthquakes increase in number 
and violence. During the last sunspot maximum it was noted that the 
great earthquakes and volcanic eruptions were coincident with marked 
solar disturbance. 

Should it turn out that disastrous earthquakes and great solar distur- 
bances are once more coincidental, it will certainly go a g^reat ways 
toward upholding the sunspot theor>\ 

— Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, '57, of McCormick Theological Semi- 
nar>', puts a solid argument into the form of his question, when he asks : 
"Shall the United States be true to her historic past, as it concerns the 
Sabbath, in the Exposition to which now by official voice she has in- 
vited the Nations of the Earth ? In other words, shall America exhibit 
her own goods ? The American Sabbath is a distinct institution, charac- 
teristic of our soil, a child of the new continent. The Columbian Expo- 
sition will indeed open its gates to all the nations, but the Exposition is 
Columbia's own, in commemoration of the discovery of this continent, 
and in honor of four hundred years of American history. That history 
would never have been written without the American Sabbath. Con- 
spicuously this day has been at the forefront of influences contributing 
to our national prosperity, and to the benignant favor of Almighty God. 
When we come to call the roll of our institutions and tell the world about 
them, shall we thrust out the American Sabbath from the list, and sub- 
stitute for it a continental importation ? One would think the question 
need only be asked to be answered. But it might as well be imderstood 
that if this Columbian Exposition is not to trample on our national tra- 
ditions, and strike a blow at the chief safeguard of labor and the home, 
the people of this land who care for the Sabbath have got to do some 
mighty vigorous protesting, and to make their sentiments unmistakably 
heard. " 
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— ^The Elmira Gazette has collected the facts for a sketch of Principal 
AMES B. Hastings, '84, of Wellsboro, Pa, : He was born in Bovina, 
)elaware county, N. Y., in i860. His father was T. E. Hastings, who is 
aid to be the oldest merchant in that county, and who is still doing 
business at Bovina. Prof. Hastings in 1880 graduated at the Delaware 
literary Institute, at Franklin, N. Y. In 1884 he was graduated at 
iamilton College taking a full classical course. During his junior year 
le took a Hawley prize medal in Greek and Latin. At graduation he 
eceived the fifth honor and election to "Phi Beta Kappa." Leaving the 
ollege he became principal of the South Hampton Academy, on Long 
sland, where he successfully labored until 1887, when he was elected 
irofessor of mathmatics and natural sciences in the Delaware Literary 
nstitute at Franklin, where he did very effective work. His reputation 
IS instructor led to his selection as superintendent of the Wellsboro 
chools, and principal of the High school. There were about fifty-three 
ipplications for this position, many of them being very well known 
eachers. Professor Hastings holds a New York State teacher's certifi- 
rate. He is a member of the Congregational church. In 1889 he was 
narried to Miss Jessie A. Sherman of Davenport, N. Y. Professor Hast- 
ngs has 650 pupils under his supervision, and eleven teachers. In the 
tcademical department there are 132 pupils and three teachers. The 
ichools at Wellsboro at present seem to be in a very prosperous condition, 
md a real live school board is at the head. 

— On Tuesday, February* 2, Professor Theodork W. Dwight, '40, re- 
dg^ed his position as Warden of the Columbia Law School in New York 
:ity. The resignation was accepted, to take efiect July i, and he was 
ippointed a professor emeritus. This will entitle him to one-half of 
lis regular salary for the rest of his life. 

*' A resolution was also passed expressing the appreciation of the Trust- 
ies for the lifelong services of Professor Dwight, and asking that he sit 
"or his |X)rtrait, the Committee on Library l>eing charged with the duty 
>f arranging for the painting of the portrait. 

Professor Dwight has been identified with the Columbia Law School 
iver since its organization. He had been known, probably, more widely, 
md liked more generally, than any other instructor in the law in this 
:ountry, and is to-day regarded, without doubt, as one of the best living 
legal authorities. 

The son of Dr. Benjamin Woolsey Dwight, who was the second son of 
President Timothy Dwight, of Yale College, Professor Dwight was bom 
it Catskill, July 18, 1822. He was graduated from Hamilton College in 
1840, and studied at Yale Law School in 1841-2. He became a tutor at 
Hamilton College, where he remained until 1858, having been made Pro- 
fessor of Law, History, Civil Polity, and Political Economy in 1846. In 
1858 he was chosen Professor of Municipal Law in Columbia College. 
The Law School was organized under his direction, and he was imme- 
diately made warden of it. 

Professor Dwight gave courses of lectures on law at Cornell University 
b 1869-71, and at Amherst in 1870-72. He received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from Rutgers College in 1859, and from Columbia in i860. In 
1863 ^c published " An Argument in the Rose Will and Charity Cases," 
and in association with Dr. E. C. Wines he published "Prisons and Re- 
formatories in the United States." He edited Maine's ** Ancient Law" in 
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1864, and was for several years an associate editor of the American Law 
Register. 

In 1 867 he was a member of the New York Constitutional Convention, 
and was for several years Vice-President of the State Board of Charities. 
He was an active member of the well-known '* Committee of Seventy" of 
this city. Gov. Dix appointed Professor Dwight a Judge of the Commis- 
sion of Appeals, a court sharing the duties of the Court of Appeals, and 
in 1878 he was appointed by Gov. Robinson, under a joint resolution of 
the State Legislature, sole State Commissioner to the International 
Prison Congress held at Stockholm, Sweden. He was Secretary of the 
Elmira Reformatory' Commission, and associate editor of Johnson's 
Cyclopedia.*' 

— Rev. Dr. Hkrm.\n D. Jknkins, '64, of Sioux City, Iowa, ought to 
be an editor. He need not retire from the pulpit where he wields a be- 
nignant powder, but he is amply able to do the work of two men, and one 
of the two should be an editor. No one will doubt it, after reading his 
brilliant word picture of November on the Upper Missouri: 

" We stand upon a high bank, beneath which the turbulent Missouri 
slips and slides between its sandbars, and from the vantage look upon the 
city, distant little more than a league. It seems hard to realize that two 
score years ago the Indian arrow whistled in these thickets, and that the 
bison, swimming southward, choked to repletion this broad flood. Now 
a city of 40,000 swings its hammers and flashes its electric cars by the 
confluence of these streams. To us, standing here under the bower of 
bitter-sweet, as to Keats upon St. Elmo's heights above Naples, 'the 
city's voice is soft as solitudes.' 

No violets peep from under the alder's roots, but the wood is not with- 
out its floral treasures still. Whether this be the native home of the bit- 
ter-sweet, I confess I do not know, but ever>' thicket is brilliant with its 
gay festoons. Fence and bush and tree alike are w^onnd and garlanded 
with their brilliant wreaths of color,* and in which ever direction the eye 
turns, it meets the glimmer of this mock-sunset. 

I have searched through all my books, and I give it up. Why is it 
that all the carpels of our autumn shrubs are red ? Here, within the 
sweep of my two hands, I can pick the bitter-sweet and the burning bush, 
the rose hip and the thorn apple, each of the four brilliant as a ruby. 
Our later naturalists have taught us that we must look for utility until 
we find it, but for my part I think the God who painted the sky without 
reference to * natural selection,' may have painted the lily and the rose 
just to please. When the guest of some dear friend, I find the snowy 
linen of the pillows etched by delicate needlework, and the draperies of 
door and \\nndow woven through and through with Tyrian dyes, I under- 
stand that the philosophy of household art is haspitable intent. And 
when I see the bird disdain what the child gathers in its arm, I think 
that perhaps to please a human eye may be dearer to divine purpose than 
to fill a crow's maw. The bee will find the linden tree without a peach 
blossomed petal to mark its stores of honey ; and the squirrel says of the 
chestnut, as Shakespeare of good wine, that it ' needs no bush. ' And in 
these scarlet arils of the climbing Nnnes or blossoming bush I am content 
to find God's hospitable welcome to my soul. He has decorated his guest 
chamber and spread his board with something more than food. I am by 
these made not a pauper, but a friend ; his bounties are not alms that 
degrade, but gifts that honor. And so from this autumn walk I go back 
to my study and my pastoral duties with new heart, feeling that not as a 
servant with * bread enough' am I to serve him, but as a son upon whose 
shoulders he has cast his robe, and on whose hand he has slipped the 
ring." 
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chicago reunion of hamilton alumni. 

There was no lack of loyalty or enthusiasm among the members of 
the Western Association of the Hamilton Alumni at their fifth annual 
banquet at the Union League Club, Thursday evening, January 
29. Every member present was proud to be enrolled as a graduate of 
Hamilton College. The responses following the supper showed a genu- 
ine interest in the welfare of the college which many were willing to 
express in a more substantial way than by singing college songs. The 
supper was served at 8 o'clock on a large round table, ornamented with cut 
flowers. Among the alumni present from classes representing half a 
century, were Hon. W. W. Farwell, '37; Hon. George E. Dexter, '43, 
Charles City, Iowa ; Henry G. Miller, '48 ; Hon. Henry M. Burchard, 
*47. Marshalltown, Iowa; Hon. D. Pratt Baldwin, '56, Logansport, Ind.; 
A. M. WoodhuU, '61, Forestill, Mo.; Thomas D. Catlin, '57. Ottawa; 
Hon. John E. Burke, '55, Franklin H. Head, '56 ; Charles M. Fay, '62, 
P. S. Sherman, '51, Frank W. Plant, '63, Ira W. Allen, '50, M. E. Day- 
ton, *64, Rev. Dr. E. C. Ray, '70, Topeka, Kansas ; Dr. Alfred H. 
Champlin, '65 ; Alexander C. Soper, '67, Amos J. Allen, '69, Prof. 
William Jenkins, '67, Mendota ; Prof H. C. G. Brandt, '72, Hamilton 
College ; Lansing L. Porter, '73, F. S. Weigley, '75, Rev. Dr. M. Wool- 
sey Striker, '72 ; Perry H. Smith, '74 ; Rev. Charles S. Hoyt, '77, Henry 
D Ames, '79; G. I.Chittenden, '84, C. C. Arnold, '85 ; John P. Mon- 
trose, '87. 

The Rev. Dr. Str>'ker, the president of the association, officiated as 

toastmaster. He congratulated those present on being spared to enjoy 
-another banquet of the Hamilton alumni and told how many there were 
who were unavoidably detained. 

The first speaker called upon was Prof H. C. G. Brandt, who repre- 
sented the faculty of Hamilton College. Prof Brandt occupies the chair 
of modem languages and is the author of several well-known text-books. 
The professor first briefly referred to the death of Dr. Peters and spoke 
of how much he had done for the college and how much he had added 
to its fame. An interesting feature of his talk was his description of the 
everyday life now at the college, comparing the present with the days 
when the boys used to get together and bum up all the furniture in the 
middle of the night just to amuse themselves. The object now was to 
furinsh as many comforts as possible, and he said there was less inclina- 
ti m to destroy than when those seated around the table were in college. 
After speaking of the library, and the need of a new gymnasium, he 
turned his attention to the position which the college occupied as com- 
pared with other Eastern colleges. He pointed out that Hamilton Col- 
lege in New York and Williams College in New England were the only 
Eastern institutions that were one course colleges. He advocated the 
establishment of at least one other course. This, he thought, should be 
a B. S. course. He also told what was necessary to do this. 

Dr. Ray presented the greetings of the Mid-Continental Alumni Asso- 
ciation. He asked the co-operation of the Western association in secur- 
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ing the ap|X)intment of Dr. W. N. Page of Leavenworth, Kansas, as a 
trustee. 

Following Dr. Ray, of Topeka, came A. M. Woodhull, of the same 
city, presenting the greetings of the Mid-Continental Association, and 
requesting that Dr. Page's name be presented for trustee of the College. 
Then came responses from F. S. Weigley, Thomas D. Catlin, G. E. 
Dexter, A. C. Soper (who responded for the Class of '94, his son not 
being present), and Professor William Jenkins. The latter gentleman 
spoke of some of the needs of the College, and supplemented the re- 
marks of Prof. Brandt, in so far as advocating the necessity of another 
course looking to the giving of the degree of B. S. 

The two thoughts before the gathering were the enlargement of the 
course, as outlined by Professor Brandt, and the desirability of further 
representation in the West on the Board of Trustees. 

As to the first matter, it was the unanimous opinion that there should 
be no abatement whatever in the standard of admittance, save only in 
Greek ; but it was felt that it was becoming necessary for the prosperity 
of the college that the Latin Scientific Course be offered those who in 
their preparatory course have been unable to secure the study of Greek. 
Professor Jenkins emphasized this when he said that in the state of Illi- 
nois there were but two or three High Schools where the student was 
prepared for the study of Greek ; and Professor Brandt's allusion to the 
condition of affairs in Bini^hamton was emphatic enough not only to 
show the desirability but the necessity of this change. 

There was just one sentiment regarding the Western representatives 
on the Board of Trustees It was felt that the College should enlarge its 
borders, and as it sought for help outside its own state, it should be pos- 
sible that the Board of Trustees could have among its numbers those 
who lived in other stales than New York. There are many successful 
business men in the West who would honor the Board by their presence 
on it. and who would add to its influence and draw from this great terri- 
tory needed assistance. A resolution was passed to this effect. 

Another resolution was passed, the substance of which was that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed, called the Committee of Ways and Means, 
for the purpose of advancing the interests of Hamilton College in the 
West ; the thought being the raising of a fund to aid in the endowment 
of additional chairs, which would \ye required if the Latin Course was 
added to the present curriculum. A. C. Soper, Perry H. Smith and 
Thomas D. Catlin were appointed that committee, with power to add 
two more to their number. 

It was a great pleasure to meet Professor Brandt and to hear from him 
in detail some of the great improvements which have taken place in our 
college. There can be no doubt but what it is a great advantage to have 
some one here with us every year, who can speak directly of the college, 
and its condition and needs. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year : 

President, Hon. George E. Dexter, '43, Charles City, Iowa; vice-presi- 
dent's, Henry G. Miller, '48, Franklin H. Head, '56, William Jenkins, 
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•67, Mendota; secretary, Henry D. Ames, '79; treasurer, G. I. Chitten- 
den, '84. Directors, Thomas D. Catlin, '57, Charles M. Fay, '62, James 
D. Woley, '82. H. D. A. 



NEW YORK REUNION OF HAMILTON ALUMNI. 

Fifty loyal and loving sons of Hamilton — if hearty greetings and en- 
thusiasm are a just criterion — met at the Hotel Brunswick in New York, 
Friday evening, December 19, 1890, to renew old associations, to form 
new friendships, to felicitate the College on its brightening future, and 
celebrate the annual reunion. The hour before the dinner, was given to 
the interchange of fraternal greetings, and all were made welcome, from 
the oldest alumnus present, to the youngest son, just released from the 
fostering care of "the dear Mother on the Hill." 

The festivities were presided over by Hon. Elihu Root, '64, who in his 
own inimitable way helped to make the reunion one of the most enjoy- 
able we have had. A blessing on the feast was asked by Rev. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Bartlett, *52, of Washington, D. C. Early in the banquet we 
were surprised and delighted by the appearance of Senator Joseph R. 
Hawley, '47, who was greeted with hearty applause. The finish of the 
menu was followed by President Root's humorous remarks, ending in a 
graceful and loving tribute to the learning, the achievements, and the 
worth of our great astronomer, Dr. C. H. F. Peters. 

Dr. Hague gave some reminiscences of his college days nearly sixty 
years ago. Senator Hawley responded in his best vein, as did Professor 
Root and Rev. Dr. Bartlett, Mr. Charles L. Corbin, Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
Knox, Mr. Walter L. Sessions, Rev. Dr. Rufus S. Green, Dr. Isaac H. 
Hall, Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, of the board of Trustees, Professor Brainard 
G. Smith, of Cornell University, and Hon. John Jay Knox. 

The following alumni were present: Rev. Dr. John B. Hague, '32, 
Hackensack, N. J.; Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, '47 ; Hon. John Jay Knox, 
'49, Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, trustee, Gideon W. Davenport, '48, President 
D. H. Cochran, '50, Brooklyn ; Rev. Dr. William A. Bartlett, '52, Wash- 
ington, D. C; Prof. Ambrose P. Kelsey, '56, Rev. Dr. Charles E. Knox, 
President of the German Theological School, Newark, N. J.; Prof. Oren 
Root, '56, J. S. Baker, '57, Hon. George M. Diven, '57, Elmira ; Dr. A. 
Norton Brockway, '57, George S. Hastings, '57, Hon. William L. Bost- 
wick, '58, Dr. Isaac H. Hall, ^59, James S. Greves, '61, John N. Beach, 
'61, George H. Starr, '61, Hon. Warren Higley, '62, Hon. Edward H. 
Wardwell, '63, Elihu Root, '64. Alljert Phillips, '65, Hamilton B. Tomp- 
kins, '65, Charles L. Corbin, '66, Frederick E. Barnard, '67, Rev. Dr. 
Rufus S. Green, '67, Orange, N. J. ; Judge Charles H. Truax, '67, George 
W. Hubbell, '67, Newark, N. J.; Rev. Frank A. Johnson, '67, New Mil- 
ford, Conn. ; Rufus T. Griggs, '69, Rev. Dr. I^ewis R. Foote, '69, Francis 
C. Pope, '69, Rev. Charles E. Allison, '70, Yonkers ; Prof. H. C. G. 
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Brandt, '72, Clinton ; Dr. William P. Northrup, '72, Prof. Brainard G. 
Smith, '72, Ithaca ; Chester S. Lord, '73, Chauncey S. Truax, '75, Rev. 
George S. Webster, '78, Dr. George E. Brewer, '81, Dr. David R. Roger, 
*82, Prof. Archibald N. Shaw, '82, Elmer C Sherman, '82, Edwin B. 
Root, '83, Walter L. Sessions, '88, Dr. S. G. Tracy, '88, Walstein Root,'90. 
The following officers were elected for the year 1890-91: 
President, Hon. George M. Diven, '51, Elmira ; Vice-Presidents, 
George W. Hubbell, '67, Newark, N. J. ; Charles B. Curtis, '48, New 
York ; Hon. Warren Higley, '62, New York ; Corresponding Secretary, 
Dr. A. Norton Brock way, '57, 50 East I26tli Street, New York ; Record- 
ing Secretary, Prof. Chester Donaldson, '84, 113 West 71st Street, New 
York ; Treasurer, James S. Greves, '61, 32 Park Place, New York ; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, President David H Cochran, '50, Prof. Chester Hunt- 
ington, '66, Hamilton B. Tompkins, '65, Gideon W. Davenport, '48, 
Chauncey S. Truax, '75, John V. B. Lewis, '70, John T. Perkins, '77 ; Dr. 
Walter B. WincheU, '80, Prof. N. Archibald Shaw, '82, Thomas H. Lee. 
•83, Charles B. Cole, '87, Robert A. Patterson, 87, Edwin A. Rockwell, 
76, Hon. D. Ogden Bradley, '48, Hon. Elihu Root, '64, Percy L. Klock,'8o. 
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NECROLOGY. 

CLASS OF 1841. 

Rev. Robert Dick, died of pneumonia, at his home in Buffalo, Dec- 
ember 9, 1890, aged nearly 77 years. He was born in Bathgate, Linlith- 
goahire, or West Lothian, Scotland, January 12, 1814. He was the ninth 
child and fourth son of James and Janet [BrownJ Dick, who were mar- 
ried in 1798. These godly parents so trained their children that in early 
life their five sons and six daughters found pleasure in Christian work, 
and four of the sons entered the ministry. In 1821 the entire family 
emigrated from Scotland, and settled in Lanark, Upper Canada, now 
Ontario. The Dick family settled on lot No. 13, which fortunately 
proved to be better than the average. At 14 Robert Dick was ready for 
a man's task at chopping, rail splitting, hoeing, reaping, mowing, or 
potash-making. At 18 his thirst for college learning was intense, and he 
began the study of Latin and Greek. At the age of 22 he entered what 
is now Colgate University, with his older brother William Dick. A 
year later, the brothers Dick were suspended by the faculty, with seven- 
teen other students, because they declined to abandon an anti-slavery 
society which they had organized. Fourteen of the suspended students 
withdrew from the anti-slavery society, and were restored to their classes. 
Roljert and William Dick held their ground as abolitionists, but were 
granted honorable dismissions, and were admitted to the Freshman class 
of Hamilton College. At the age of 16, he had been licensed to preach 
as a Freewill Baptist, and he preached many practical sermons during his 
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in college. After leaving college he spent a year in organizing 59 
Saxons of the Sons of Temperance in Canada. Then he began the 
location of religious works, of which 20,000 copies were sold in Can- 
In 1854 he began the publication of the Gospel Tribune, a monthly 
-armal. It was for this that he invented "Dick's Mailing-Machine,'* 
zrii afterwards brought him a substantial income. In i860 he re- 
^s-'d to Buffalo where the closing years of his busy and useful life were 
L'lL, He became a familiar and welcome friend among the people in 
Xanes and alleys. He was a leader in Buffalo's " Law and Order 
^^ty," and labored, without permanent success, for the closing of 
:^ xis on Sunday. No one ever questioned his opposition to rum-sell- 

^Ithough he persistently declined to join the ranks of the Prohi- 
^-K:a party. He believed that young men should be trained to resist 
p>"Cation, and labor for the enforcement of existing laws. 

uary 11, 1838, Robert Dick was wedded to Mary Muir, daughter of 

las Muir, a Canadian, and a Presbyterian elder. Two sons and 
^ daughters were bom. The oldest son died from illness caused by 
5"ue and exposure in the looth Regiment, N. Y. V. The second son, 
►^Tt S. Dick, bom in 1846, hurried to Gettysburg with the 74th Regi- 
t't- He died in Buffalo about two years ago. The first daughter died 
n £ancy ; the second, Mary F. Dick, at the age of 20. A third daugh- 
Jennie E., is the widow of the late Dr. A. M. Barker, of Buffalo. 
^ 'v. Robert Dick was widely known both in Canada and the States, 
Lfii-rge-hearted, conscientious, and full of out-spoken enthusiasm. 
Ll^ successful in business, he was generous, and freely used his large 
in helping the needy. 
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THE PRINCIPLES THAT DISTINGUISH HAMILTON AND 

JEFFERSON AS STATESMEN. 

AMONG all the great men who belong to the formative period 
of our national life, there are two who are especially 
distinguished, not only fcr breadth of in.ellect and lofty patri- 
otism, but from the fact that to them, above all others, we 
owe the political doctrines and principles upon which our 
system of government is founded. These two men, Alexander 
Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, were the master-builders 
of that political system, under which the United States 
has prospered as no land had ever prospered before. 
In it are incorporated their own sound though some- 
times opposite theories of government ; and their teach- 
ings have powerfully influenced the thoughts, not only of 
their countrymen, but of the civilized world. To them are 
mainly due the two great documentary landmarks in our his- 
tory, the one declaring a people ** free and independent, " the 
other organizing that people under a national government, 
whose powers and duties are definitely settled and carefully 
balanced, and are guarded and limited by definite methods 
and to definite ends. Aptly have Jefferson and Hamilton 
been termed the creator and the organizer of the nation. But 
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while each of these statesmen worked zealously for the welfare 
of the people, each strove after an ideal of his own ; and thest 
ideals though similar in many respects, were in others radicall> 
different. 

Bom a controversialist, and trained from boyhood to clos^^ 
analysis and clearness of expression amid the broils and con — 
tentions so common throughout the country just prior to th< 
Revolution, Alexander Hamilton wrought out for himself 
system of government far in advance of the conceptions of his^s 
contemporaries. Its leading idea was a strong central govern — - 

ment, aristocratic in some of its features, but thoroughly re 

publican in form and intent, w^hose comer-stones were **free^ 
representation and mutual checks ' ' in the executive, legisla — 
tive and judicial departments. He had but little faith in the-^ 
ability of the people to govern themselves, and hence believed -1 
in the concentrations of power in the hands of those specially ^- 
fitted and set apart to govern. While his officials were to -^ 
derive their authority from the people, it was his policy to^ 
remove their administration as far as possible from the people 
at large. In pursuance of these tenets, he advocated a chief 
executive and upper house of the legislature elected for life, 
and a strong federal judiciary appointed to hold office during 
good behavior. In a government such as he proposed, the 
great danger to the federal power lay with the states; and there- 
fore he counseled the division of the larger states, and the 
appointment of the several state executives by the federal 
executive. 

Like Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson was the originator of a 
policy, and the founder and leader of a party. To him what 
is known as the Democratic idea as it has existed throughout 
our histor>' owes its origin, shape and expression. Jefferson's 
faith in the people was as strong as was Hamilton's distrust of 
them. While the latter would choose out from among them a 
governing class and perpetuate its power, the former would 
have no class distinctions, even though temporary in their 
nature. He would shorten the term of all office-holding, and 
remit all government frequently to the people for their ratifica- 
tion or rejection. Jefferson founded his entire system upon 
the broad theory of the political equality and equal rights 
of all men. As the natural result of such equality, and as 
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the only sure means of preserving it, he recommended a repre- 
sentative government, based upon universal sufirage. He 
believed that in order to become competent to govern, every 
individual should have a share in the government. *'Men" 
said he '* cannot become fit for freedom by remaining slaves. *' 
The second principle which distinguished Jefferson from 
most of his fellow-statesmen, was his doctrine that the sphere 
of government is limited, and that its action should be con- 
fined to that sphere. He held that government has certain 
well-defined and inherent bounds, beyond which, when it is 
exercised, it savors of tyranny, and becomes not onl}' unprofit- 
able, but sometimes injurious. **That government" he 
maintained, "is best which governs least." The test ques- 
tion, therefore, which should decide the power of the general 
government over any matter should be **Is it necessary?" In 
accordance with this principle, he insisted that affairs of pure- 
ly local importance should be relegated to the local authori- 
ties ; and that the maintenance of public security, being the 
common object, should be the sole duty of the common agent. 

Two more different characters than Hamilton and Jefferson 
can scarcely be imagined. Jefferson was the more literary, 
more refined, more popular. Hamilton more acute, more 
practical, more domineering. Jefferson was somewhat lack- 
ing in logical ability. His convictions were the result of 
intuition, of his wonderful creative power. He appealed to 
the intuitive perceptions of his hearers, and controlled them 
by enlisting their sympathies in his favor. Hamilton on the 
contrary, was strictly logical. He reasoned on every point. 
The one was a positivist; the other a rationalist. Jefferson 
was a keen judge of human nature ; Hamilton was sadly defic- 
ient in this faculty. When he was unable to convince, he 
attempted to control, and so made himself unpopular. 

Hamilton was an aristocrat by nature, a Republican in 
theory and practice. Jefferson was a Democrat, by nature 
and principle, but like Hamilton favored a representative Re- 
publican form of government. Hence it comes that the result 
of their efforts is an harmonious whole, for while they worked 
along different paths, they were seeking a common goal. 
Hamilton feared Democracy, because he thought it must lead, 
as it led in ancient times, to anarchy and ultimate despotism , 
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Jefferson haled aristocracy because it meant tyranny and 
oppression, and was diametrically opposed to the principles of 
liberty and equality. 

Both Hamilton and Jefferson, each by the adherents of the 
other, have been too severely judged. The one has been 
accused of monarchical, the other of anarchical tendencies. 
Neither charge is true. Hamilton was a monarchist only in 
that he believed the English form of government the best 
that had hitherto been invented, Jefferson was an anarchist 
only in his position that the lowest had equal rights with the 
highest. 

Under the standards of these two statesmen, were gradually 
martialled the opposing political forces of the country. The 
Federalists, with Hamilton at their head, distrustful of the 
people, demanded a stronger central government, an increase 
of the power and influence of federal officers, and a corres- 
ponding diminution in the authority of the states. The Re- 
publicans, under the leadership of Jefferson, confident in the 
ability and integrity of the people, stood for state supremacy 
and local self-government. 

The crowning glory of both Hamilton and Jefferson is, that 
while each founded a party, both together established, with 
the aid of their co-workers, a nation. 

George M. Weaver, '91. 



BY STARLIGHT AND SUNSET. 

[Compiled from the journals of Monsieur Maurice de Bourdillon and Monsieur Jean 
Pierre Lutrin. and a Memoir, published by V Academie des Arts et des Sciences, of 
Versailles. The journals are i)reser\'ed in the library of the same society.] 

I. 
THE GUIDANCE OF THE STARS. 

IT was midnight. On a hillside, near the hamlet of Mont- 
pellier, the ruins of an old chateau, enveloped in a mantle 
of shadows, revealed their antique beauty in dim outlines. 
The pale light of the stars only sufficed to render indistinct the 
dismantled towers and ivy-clustered walls. All was silent, save 
for the occasional hooting of an owl, or the restless moaning 
of the watch-dog. A dim light was burning in an upper 
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chamber, in the western wing of the castle ; and on the roof 
above, an old man stood, and gazed at the stars. He was a 
remarkable old man : — one whom, having once seen, you 
could never have forgotten. Long white locks hung down 
over the shoulders, bent with age ; but the venerable bearing 
and demeanor were contrasted by vigor, almost youthful. He 
stood there on that summer night, a sky-searcher, attempting 
to wrest from the Keepers of the Royal Seal of Heaven, their 
knowledge of his destiny. 

Suddenly the astrologer trembled violently. The hoped-for 
but almost unexpected sign appeared — a sign of prophecy, 
and of warning. And now he watched more ardently, im- 
patient for another, better omen. At last he noted a peculiar 
brightness in golden Saturn, and an unusual sparkling lustre 
in the Polar star. When satisfied with these, and other, 
phenomena, he descended to his laboratory to deduce the 
results of his observations. He made innumerable calcula- 
tions, referred frequently to the mystical tables and charts of 
the astrologer, and finally arrived at conclusions which previous 
observations had led him to expect. 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, he set out, 
alone, for Paris. The journey was not long ; before sunset 
the traveller had reached his destination. 

At the time of which we write, there was, at Paris, a little 
society of mystics, who styled themselves the * * Knockers at 
the Portal.** Its members were ** devoted to the attainment 
of knowledge of the essence of things. * * They expressed the 
utmost contempt for much of the progressive wisdom, so-called, 
of their century. At the head of this little company of scientific 
free-thinkers, was a Monsieur Lutrin, an alchemist and astrol- 
oger, well- versed in the learning of his profession. It was to 
see him that Maurice de Bourdillon had come from Montpellier 
to Paris. 

After the usual greetings and gossip of old friends, who had 
been long separated, the stranger explained, as the object of 
his visit, a desire to examine a certain volume on alchemy, 
which he was assured he should find at Paris. The book 
was an old duodecimo an early specimen of the printer's craft. 
A compilation of Robert Flood, it set forth, in the fantastic 
and enigmatical formulas of the Rosicrucians, several pro- 
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cesses for the transmutation of metals. (Alas ! that all had 
proven defective !) Like all enthusiasts of his order, Maurice 
de Bourdillon believed himself to be the chosen one, who 
should discover the great secret ; but like the true scientist, 
he searched for nature*s secrets only that he might be a bene- 
factor to the race. The stars had assured him that the mys- 
tery should be solved, and had directed him toward this book, 
which might guide him to success. The discoveries of Par- 
acelsus and Basil Valentine, recorded there, would surely aid 
him in his own researches. When he obtained from Monsieur 
Lutrin the book which he had described, he could scarcely 
contain himself for joy, and the next day returned in haste to 
his laboratory', confident cf success. 

II. 

THE GUIDANCE OF DESTINY. 

Monsieur Bourdillon now applied himself to his task with 
unprecedented energy. He worked from morning till night, 
following a fixed plan in his operations. The fires glowed 
hotter in his furnaces from day to day ; and his ardor seemed 
to burn more fiercely than his fires. As his experiments 
became more complicated, his enthusiasm grew still more 
furious. He labored far into the night, that he might more 
carefully attend to those operations which needed long and 
patient supervision. 

He had worked late one evening, meeting with unusual 
encouragement, — for all that he had undertaken that day had 
turned out well, — and before retiring he had begun to plan 
the operations of the morrow. He was poring deeply over his 
books, when, on turning a page of his newly-acquired volume, 
he saw the mystical Rosy Cross ; and beneath it, in glaring 
letters of crimson, was wTitten : "At the Threshold, — Be- 
ware!" Unconsciously he trembled, in anticipation of some 
wonderful discovery. To him those cabalistic words were 
familiar. They were the Rosicrucian's omen of success. 
While he was still pondering on their significance, they slow- 
ly faded, till no trace of them remained on the page. 

Deeply impressed by this phenomenon, he abandoned his 
studies for a time, and once more ascended to the roof, to seek 
an explanation from the .stars. For a long time he gazed up 
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into that dome of jet, glistening with a thousand diamonds ; but 
his brain reeled — those prophetic words impressed him 
strangely, as though they were a portent of unknown danger. 
Gradually, the expanse of stars grew more distinct, but even 
more confused. At length it formed itself into one great 
picture. He saw the elearly-defined outline of a giant, bend- 
ing over the prostrate figure of a man ; and above all the fate- 
ful words : * ' At the Threshold,— Beware ! ' ' 

Now entirely overcome, he staggered to his chamber, hoping 
that sleep might drive away these fearful phantoms. Over- 
-work, he argued, was beginning to tell on him : his mind was 
-weakening beneath the unaccustomed burden. So he longed 
for rest ; but sleep would not come to dispel those illusions. 
J5ver and anon, the vague image of a giant, with face hideous- 
ly distorted, as though in rage, and glaring, blood-shot eyes, 
yose and pointed to words of direful portent, written in letters 
of fire on the background of night. 

The next day he rested from the operations of the laboratory; 
and, his mind freed from thoughts of alchemy, he wandered 
through the woods adjoining the chateau. Now he saw those 
visions only as hideous nightmares, induced by overwork. 
He was no longer terrified by a dream. Although he had 
fancied that the giant was sent by the Daemon who watches 
over the mysteries of the Rosicrucians to warn him to secrecy; 
yet he renewed his vow to record in his journal the results of 
his experiments. The bracing autumn air invigorated him. 
He was filled with a spirit of bravado ; he challenged the 
Daemon to do his worst ; he cursed his Rosicrucian oath ; he 
cursed the secrecy of scientists, he swore by his hopes of 
success that the world should benefit by his discovery. 

III. 

SUNSET. 

When Monsieur Bourdillon again took up his work, he 
labored no less diligently than before, but with more regard 
for his health. He walked to the village every morning, for 
exercise, and chatted with Madame Dupre, his housekeeper, 
every evening, as of yore. Nevertheless, he seemed to be 
making still greater progress in his search for the ** golden 
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fleece of alchemy. " The supreme moment of his life seemed 
not far distant. 

It was late in December, when he began the final series of 
operations, in which he confidently looked for success. On 
the day after Christmas, he sent a message to Monsieur Lutrin, 
requesting him to come to Montpellier in all haste. That 
evening and the next, he became so wrapped up in his experi- 
ments, that he disregarded his rules, and worked late into the 
night. He was so frenzied by his approaching success, 
(which even the stars now prophesied), that his mind could 
not remain inactive, even while he slept. In his dreams he 
filled a large retort with coals. He stood over a furnace that 
glowed with heat so intense, that the earthenware retort 
seemed transparent ; in its center, where black coals had been, 
lay a liquid lustrous mass. Then the smoke, which the fur- 
nace emitted, began to whirl and wreathe and curl, until it 
assumed the form of a vaguely weird giant. In terror he 
recognized the monster of his former night-visions. He vainly 
tried to rouse himself. The giant raised his hand as though 
in warning, and he lay still. The air grew hot and stifling. 
A great w^eight burdened his chest. Sharp buzzing sounds 
made his head swim, his brain throb; but the buzzing ceased; 
the giant began to speak: **0h thou Mortal, who wouldst 
learn that knowledge which only the Eternal Beings know ! 
— Ere long, thou shalt stand at the portal. Then thou must be 
cleansed by the fire, unburdeneS of the frailty of the flesh. 
And thou shalt dip thy finger in the crucible, and Power shall 
glitter within thy grasp. Bear well in mind the sacred Red 
Cross emblem. Forget not the Rosicrucian's oaths; and fear 
the Daemon's vengeance. " While the apparition was speak- 
ing, he pierced the retort, and dipped his finger in the moltea 
mass. Raising his hand, he displayed a sparkling, cr>^stal 
line atom. With the last words of warning the vision disap 
peared. That night sleep brought no rest to the alchemist'- 
troubled mind. 

It was the last day of the year 1762, when the final oper 
tion was to be performed. Monsieur Bourdillon was so 
grossed in his work that he did not come down to his meal 
and his housekeeper feared to interrupt him at a critical m 
nient. He had left word with her to admit his friend fro 
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Paris, should he arrive, and conduct him directly to the labora- 
tory ; for he still hoped that the man who had assisted him, 
would be with him at the critical moment. 

The day was dra^\4ng toward its close, when a coach drove 
up to the castle, and an old man alighted. Madame Dupr^ 
met him at the door. * * Monsieur had hoped that you would 
be here sooner,*' she began. "Am I too late then?'* He 
was interrupted by a fearful explosion, which shook the 
castle to its foundations. Both rushed to the laboratory. 
Bursting open the door, they saw the old man lying prostrate 
on the floor. A cloud of smoke from the shattered furnace, 
had taken the form of a gigantic daemon, which bent down 
over its victim with an expression of mingled hatred and 
vengeance. 

The smoke quickly vanished ; and the setting sun flooded 
the room with rose-hued light. There on the floor lay the 
broken retort, and beside it the lifeless form of the old alche- 
mist. Over the retort and over the corpse clear, sparkling 
diamonds glistened in the sunlight. 

The Philospher's Stone — the alchemist's dream — realized 
too late. 

Ben Josiboto. 



MILITARY CAREER OP GENERAL PHILIP H. SHERIDAN. 

THE military career of General Sheridan began with the civil 
war. True, he had been in military life since his grad- 
uation from West Point in 1853, and had rendered good service 
fighting the Indians. In 1 86 1 , assigned as Chief Quartermaster 
of the Army of the South-west, he longed to go to the front ; a 
desire soon gratified in his appointment as Colonel of the Sec- 
ond Michigan Cavalry. Sheridan's first engagement prophesied 
his future. His single regiment was attacked by a full brigade 
of rebel cavalry at Boonville, Mississippi. Neither the im- 
portance of the situation, nor the position of the army, whose 
front he covered, required that he hold his ground ; but it was 
not in Sheridan to refuse a fight. Forming his line, he received 
the first onset in handsome style, showing the enemy, that, if 
they would succeed, they must make a more systematic attack. 
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While they were preparing for a second effort, Sheridan sent a 
small detachment to the rear of the enemy, and, by a sudden 
attack in front and rear, routed and drove them from the field 
in confusion. This engagement won for him the star of a Brig- 
adier General. 

Although peculiarly fitted for the dash of the cavalry service, 
Sheridan was a soldier worthy of his calling in any command. 
His first conspicuous service, as a Brigadier, was in command 
of a division at the bloody but indecisive battle of Stone River. 
Here his leadership shone out in brilliant contrast to the work 
of many of his fellow commanders. He was not merely the 
General, he was the soldier, always in the thickest of the fight, 
inspiring, leading his men by his enthusiasm and example. 
He never lost his head. No matter how heated by the excite- 
ment of conflict, his orders were clear and concise. At this 
battle, like Thomas at Chicamauga, he fought long after other 
divisions had one after another retired ; and not until his am- 
munition failed did he fall back, and then with a steadiness and 
order which looked rather like a maneuver for a new stand, 
than a retreat. This battle made him a Major-General of Vol- 
unteers. 

At Chicamauga, as at Stone River, he was the impersona- 
tion alike of daring and self possession. Wherever the need 
was sorest, there was Sheridan waving sword or hat, now curs- 
ing the enemy, now encouraging the deserving or reproaching 
the delinquents among his own men. Never did a man fighti: 
for a forlorn hope with a braver tenacity ; but he might as 



well have tried to check the flow of a mighty river as to sto] 
the current of that throng which writhed and struggled, cursecz^- 
and fought, in the choked up road leading to Chattanooga. 

At Mission Ridge Sheridan first came under the immediate :^ 
eye of Grant ; and, as he led his division up the steeps to anc:> m 
over the rebel batteries, he was no less swiftly climbing th^ .x~- 
1 adder of fame. In his intrepidity, his coolness, the enthusi M-^ 
asm he inspired, and above all in the method p>ervading all hi i-» 
movements, Grant saw the General, where others had only dii 
covered the fighter, with the result, that, the great silent 
eral had thence forward no plan in which Sheridan was not 
principal factor. 
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When Grant, as Commander in Chief, at the opening of the 
^eat campaign of 1864, made his head-quarters with the Army 
of the Potomac, he gave Sheridan the command of the Cavalry 
Corps of that splendid army. Soon followed that series of 
brilliant cavalry battles and raids in which Sheridan passed 
clear around Lee's Army, severed his communications, threat- 
ened Richmond and, above all, in the defeat and death of 
Stuart completely broke the hitherto invincible prestige of the 
Rebel Cavalry. 

Sheridan was always in the right place at the right time. 
He kept Lee completely bewildered as to his whereabouts ; and 
thus was of the greatest assistance to Grant and Meade. By a 
counter movement under Early, up the Shenandoah Valley 
and on Washington, Lee tried to compel Grant to loosen his 
grip on Petersburg and Richmond. To meet this movement, 
Sheridan was given his first independent command, in a de- 
partment including the Shenandoah Valley, and nobly did he 
discharge the trust. 

Maneuvering along Early's front, now advancing, now retir- 
ing, until the Rebel Commander, thinking the Union General 
was afraid of him, laid himself open to attack, Sheridan pounced 
down upon him, gaining a decisive victory at Winchester. 
Then followed, in quick succession, that series of brilliant vic- 
tories of which Fisher's Hill and Cedar Creek are the most 
famous. At Cedar Creek General Wright was in command 
during Sheridan's absence at Washington. In the night Early 
stealthily marched his men close upon the Union Lines, and 
at dawn attacked, completely surprising Wright's Army. This 
attack was made with such fury, that, in spite of the brave at- 
tempts of the officers to rally the men. the Union lines were 
forced back and a large part of the Union Army became a flee- 
ing mob. Sheridan, returning from Washington had reached 
Winchester the night before. Early in the morning the rumors 
of a battle reached him, and, mounting his black charger, he 
started for the front, quickening his speed with the increasing 
roar of the conflict. As he neared the scene of action, he 
turned back the fugitives, shouting * * You are going the wrong 
way, we will lick the rebels out of their boots before night." 
The wounded beside the road seeing him, sent up a feeble 
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cheer ; and the strong filled with new courage at the sight of 
their leader, faced about. Reaching the battle-field 

" What was done — what to do 

A glance told him both. 
And striking his spurs 

With a terrible oath, 
He dashed down the line 

'Mid a storm of huzzas, 
And the wave of retreat checked 

Its course there, because. 
The sight of the Master 

Compelled it to pause.*' 

The battle had been lost, but Sheridan snatched back the 
victory and transformed what would have been an ignominious 
disaster into one of the most glorious and fruitful successes of 
the war. Napoleon won back Morengo when Desaix arrived 
with his timely assistance. Shiloh was lost to Grant, but was 
regained when Buell appeared with his much needed aid. 
Cedar Creek was lost, but it was not the trained batallions of a 
Desaix or a Buell which retook it. It was the apj>earance of 
one man ; a man who loved his soldiers, and was loved by 
them ; a man, the magic of whose voice and presence meta- 
morphosed a chaotic mass of fugitives into an organized army, 
replaced fear and panic with enthusiasm and confidence ; so 
that the army, but now a routed mob, not merely made a stand, 
but assumed a furious offensive. 

Never was victory more complete, or more vigorously fol- 
lowed up ; and never was more credit due to the personal ex- 
ertions of a commander than was due to Sheridan for the battle 
of Cedar Creek. 

The power of the enemy for mischief in the Valley being 
destroyed by a winter raid with ten thousand cavalry from 
Winchester to Petersburg, Sheridan was placed by Grant in 
command of the advance of the Army of the Potomac for the 
final campaign in the vSpring of 1865. 

At Five Forks, at Sailor's Creek and in all the tremendous 
marching and fighting of that two weeks' campaign, he showed 
all the qualities which had made his Valley campaign so suc- 
cessful, and won the highest praise from General Grant and 
the country. It is not too nuich to say that with less than the 
energy, the daring, the vigilance and the generalship of Sber- 
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idan, even Grant could not have destroyed the great Army of 
Northern Virginia in that short campaign. 

The close of the Civil War practically ended the active mil- 
itary career of General Sheridan, though he continued in the 
Army, conducted a successful Indian War, and ere his death 
reached the highest rank possible in our Army. 

Of his character little additional need be said. All his life 
showed the qualities of a great soldier, vigilance, decision, 
energy, nerve, boldness without impudence, caution without 
temerity. He grasped a situation at sight, and always took 
every chance. He fought to win, disregarding odds, and justi- 
fied himself by results. Modest and quiet in common life, in 
battle he was a tornado. He was a bom belligerant ; the roar 
and din of conflict were his element and inspiration. He was 
quick to act, but 

''He had a wisdom that did 

guide his valor 
To act in safety.*' 

Perhaps, he did not possess the great strategic ability of 
Grant or Napoleon, but as the commander of an army in the 
execution of a plan, history shows not his superior. Like his 
great compatriots, Grant, Sherman and Thomas, he fought for 
his country, not for himself; and so long as American History 
is written, one of its brightest pages shall be illuminated by 
the name and fame of Philip Henry Sheridan, 

S. D. Miller, '90. 



A CAREER: USEFULNESS. 

An address before the students of Hamilton College, by Rev. A. M. 
Dulles. (Stenographically reported and published by request). 

I COME before you this morning to talk with you, rather 
than to make a formal address. The average college student 
does not realize how much pleasure it gives a man who is in 
the habit of addressing other audiences to come before them. 
The speaker always appreciates this privilege a great deal 
more than his hearers do, because even though they may not 
be many, they certainly are very mighty. You remember the 
saying of Goethe, that the fate of any nation is determined by 
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the opinions of those who are under twenty-five years of age, 

and I do not suppose that anybody who is acquainted with the 

history of the world will question the truth of his words. 

The subject I have in mind is so plain and homely that I am 

almost afraid to announce it. Yet homely topics may be 

beautiful, as Wordsworth says of Duty : 

"Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon the face, *' 

And you remember that when Tennyson talks about hum i 
ity he says: "All her form shone out with sudden light — 
Usefulness is what I want to talk about. It may be that th^= 
is such a power and beauty in usefulness that it is worth o 
while to think about it. 

The words of the Lord to Elijah, when, threatened by J( 
bel, he had fled to the wilderness, "What doest thou here, 
will give the keynote to our thoughts. It is a practi< 
question which God addressed to him at that time in order 
remind him of the fact that he had something to do upon 
and that his place was not there, seeking his own satisfaccid 
or gratifying his own spirit of despondency (which is som^ 
times a spirit that we like to gratify); but that there was 
g^eat work for him to do in the world and that he had left 
in the floodtide of victory. Many a man begins a 
when he might reap laurels; and so Elijah had fled frc 
Ahab and had taken refuge in the wilderness, and God sa} 
"What doest thou here?'' The question was meant to r 
mind him of his duty, and so there comes to us the question 
life "What are we doing here?*' It is not merely "Wh 
are you doing here in college, " which is important by itse! 
but, "What are we doing here in life at all?" Is there 
purpose that we have in our existence, and if there is, can ^^ 
find it ? You know that there are those who are exceeding Z. 
prominent to-day in the thinking world who practically ^^ 
away with all purpose in life, all theology, and they want 
reduce men's life to the same law as that of a muUenstalk 
a cabbage that has a vis a frrgo, but nothing in front of 
Humanit}' is a sort of Jack-in-the-box. There are evo! 
tionists who have the idea that there is a something in m — 
but where it conies from they do not know. Simply lift " 
lid and up it jumps. To these, circumstances are, as By — 
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says, the mighty God, and conscious purpose is reduced to a 

>ranishing point. There Lre others, however, who hold to the 

old-fashioned idea of a final cause in this world and toward 

'which every man can work, if he will. This is the difference 

"between man and the brute beast. The difference between you 

and the cattle that are browsing is that you know what you are 

<loing, and why you are doing it. Cattle when they are full of 

^^ass go and ruminate but have no conscious purpose when they 

chew the cud. We as students in life, study for some purpose ; 

'vre know what we are doing and we are not simply browsing 

and ruminating and then dying without any thought of the 

meaning of our life. There are indeed plenty of people who 

seem to live that way. There are a class of students that are 

as unproductive as an oak tree, dry as an acorn, merely the 

liighest type of the worm, the book- worm. We should think 

of ourselves as immortals and as rational beings. We should be 

aware that there is some purpose for which God has made us 

and it is exceedingly desirable that every young man should 

find out what that purpose is. Reflection makes me say that 

"Usefulness is man's greatest glory and that for which man was 

created. 

I was interested in seeing the sleds go up and down the hill, 
1 wish I could partake of the sport ; I probably would be a 
better thinker and student for it ; but the reflection came into 
my mind, what if that were all in life, simply to pull a sled up 
for the purpose of going down quicker. Yet there are some 
people who have no other purpose in life. They think some 
day they will reach the top of the hill ; they hope to reach a 
station of advantage, when all they will have to do will be to 
take an easy position and slide down. But life is not that sort 
of a routine. We were made for some very distinct purpose 
and we want to find out what it is. I don't know anything 
more incongruous in the world than the inscription which 
was written by Gay, which is over his tomb in Westminster 
Abbey, the great mausoleum of the English people. Monu- 
ments are there which impress us and it is a grand place to go 
and spend hour after hour — but the incongruity of Gay's 
epitaph amid such surroundings: 

" Life is a jest and all things show it, 
I thought so once, and now I know it." 
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Just think of it ! On the other hand there are monumets to 
Shakespeare and monuments to great heroes and warriors. Now 
there is such a thing as regarding life just in that way ; but a 
question that comes to us like God's to Elijah *' WTiat doest 
thou here?" ought to remind us that there is a purpose for 
which God has created us. When you see any great machine 
whether in use or not, you know that it w^as made for a pur- 
pose. You take your watch out of j'our pocket and you know 
that the watch was made to keep time. When you see a mag- 
nificent steamer out on the dry-dock, — (and there is nothing 
more ludicrous in the world, except a duck out of water), — 
you know that it was riieant for something ; and I presume if 
the meanest savage would examine it, he would know by a 
sort of instinct that it was not made for that purpose. It is not 
in its element. Man was meant to float out in life and accom- 
plish some purpose. You know what Shakespeare says, **What 
a piece of work is man ! How noble in reason ! How infinite 
in faculties ! In form and moving how express and admirable ! 
In action how like an angel ! In apprehension how like a 
God!" And when anybody looks into his own nature he 
finds out that he is '* fearfully and wonderfully made." The 
mere machinery of man's body when in life, is marvellous. I 
came here from a funeral ; I looked yesterday upon the pallid 
face of a corpse, and I could not help thinking what a marvel- 
lous thing life was, — that it ever could animate that cold 
thing, cold as ivor\- or marble, and make it full of life auA. 
actioiL What a wonderful thing it is ! We have our minds z. 
we have our bodies ; we have our spirit ; and these are not give- 
us for nothing. There is a purpose for which God has ma( 
every one of us, and th?re is nothing more worth our while 
think about than what this purpose is. 

I apprehend that we can get some light on this mattter whc ^^ 
we take a simple thought like that in the first chapter of Genr 
esis. I don't know that you have ever had your attentio - 
called to it, but the oldest commandincnt God ever gave to ma^ 
was, to subdue the earth. ''Subdue it !" It is a short coi 
mandnient. I want to impress it upon you that the first thin:;::^ 
God said to man, made in his own image, was, to subdue th 
earth, and that is something we are sent out for, to mak^ 
the earth fruitful, to make the earth worth living on. It is al- 
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together a mistake to think that God finished his creation. 
The Savior said '^My father worketh hitherto and I work;*' 
creation is not really over. This process of making beauty 
come out of chaos, God simply began. You may say He made 
the world, but He left to man the subjection of it. Just think 
of what this earth once was ! You learn that by going back 
merely six thousand years, the world was in a rudimentary 
condition. All the world was like the heart of Africa. What 
is the use of going to the heart of Africa merely to discover a 
lot of negroes, or, to find out the sources of the Nile and Con- 
go? The object Livingstone had was the subjection of Africa. 
That is what took place before our day. Columbus came here 
to our country and found only a trackless forest, but in the 
course of four hundred years we have the beautiful land in 
which we are living. When Caesar went out into Gaul and 
finally came into Britain, North Europe was a wilderness. 
Just think what has taken place in Britain since Caesar saw it 1 
Think of London, that magnificent city I Think of what has 
taken place in the course of these ages since Caesar was there, 
and you have an idea of what God put man on earth for, to 
subdue the earth and make it beautiful. The conclusion of 
that great poem of Goethe, his Faust, has something that is 
a great deal more sublime than many people take it to be. 
Most people when reading the first part seem to think that 
Goethe was almost inspired ; but when you come to the con- 
clusion of the second part it seems almost as though the great 
man had lost his inspiration, Jove were nodding, and he did 
not know how to end the life of this man Fa-ust. He has tried 
every possible career, he has gratified his senses in every pos- 
sible way, he has been a soldier and a statesman and has done 
everything in the world. How is the poet going to end the 
life of Faust. You know Faust agreed in the beginning of his 
career, that when he should say to any moment "Remain here 
you are yet so beautiful'* at that moment Satan is to have him 
in his power. But Faust is not satisfied with any sensual 
pleasure, nor with knowledge, nor with authorit}^ nor power ; 
but at last the old man is out there simply facing an expanse 
of water that is wasting the land and he sets himself to work 
to build barriers to the water and redeem the land from de- 
struction and having redeemed it he looks forward to the time 
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when it shall be not only habitable but beautified, and he said 
to this moment * 'Remain, you are so beautiful." That seems 
almost like an anticlimax and yet Goethe, the aged, wise man, 
knew perfectly well what he was wanting about and he said, I 
am willing to say to all the world that the redemption of the 
world, the subjection of natural forces is something that is well 
worth any man's power and life. Have you ever thought of 
the significance of thc;t vision in the Apocolypse, in which St. 
John says, when he sees the heavenly city, "There shall be 
no more sea.*' In other words he looks forward to the time 
when everything that devastates shall be done away wnth and 
everything will be beautiful and habitable. Now, man is here, 
I take it for this purpose, and one of the things that we gloiy 
in, in this generation, is that man has succeeded comparatively 
so well. We see how^ the earth has been compelled to bring 
forth its increase, the sea gives up its riches, the air is robbed 
of its concealed powers and little by little the forces of nature 
are being placed at the disposal of man. Man is now realiz- 
ing what Shakespeare seems to have had in mind when he 
wrote his last play, the "Tempest,'* how Propsero held the 
forces of nature in his grasp, and compels the tempest to come 
and to subside, and he uses these subtle messengers that 
nature has put at his disposal and he uses them with a purpose. 
So the old man Shakespeare, it may be, like Goethe had the 
subjection of nature in mind as perhaps the greatest thing that 
a man can accomplish. Now then, if this be true, and I think 
it is, you see what is the point of very many of your studies 
and you see what is the point of your active work. Not long 
ago I had to address the largest grange of farmers in the coun- 
try and I told them that really I sometimes envied them the 
privilege of digging potatoes out of the ground ; for the man 
who enriches the world by so much as a good potato is doing 
something for it and is leading a manifestly useful life. Of 
course, the more potatoes the better, the more man sows the 
better, the more machinery or inventions to aid man in his 
work here below the better; but the usefulness typified in 
digging a potato out of the ground is not too humble for any 
man. 

This leads to a second and higher thought. It is impos- 
ible for a man to subject this earth unless man himself is sub- 
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jected to law and order. I suppose God has made man as a 
co-worker in this scheme of making an earth here. What his 
pmrpose is we will not stop to analyze, but there is one thing 
that is quite certain and that is that man himself must be sub- 
jected. The reason why barbarism prevails, or what is the 
same thing, why nature is superior to man, is because man is 
as yet undeveloped or misdeveloped, either one or the other. 
When Magellan was sailing round the Southern seas he found 
a tribe of savages who apparently did not know what fire was, 
they thought that it was an animal which was eating the wood 
and when the flames came at them, they thought that the an- 
imal was biting them. A state of ignorance like that means 
that nature is superior to man and the only way we can sub- 
ject nature is by man himself being developed in the proper 
way and having the mastery of his own powers. Thus you 
perceive that the next thing and the higher thing for man to 
work at in this world is the subjection of himself, the devel- 
opment of man in the right direction, to take out the roots of 
misdevelopment, to get rid of all vices and habits that destroy 
his integrity, vitality and vigor. This presents itself to us 
who have larger intelligence, as our work to bring man him- 
self into subjection to some high principle. We are working 
upon man. Yoiu* professors are at work upon you ; you, in 
your tiun, will go to work upon others ; you will embrace 
some profession in life, take up some occupation. The proba- 
bility is that it will bring you in connection with other men and 
your work, in life my young friend, is this : to bring man into 
a proper condition so that he may be able in turn to subdue 
himself and so subdue nature. 

Now this career of usefulness may not seem, as I said at the 
outset, quite so beautiful a scheme of life as may flash before 
us in certain moments of enthusiasm. It is a little hard for 
us to go down into the practical work of life. I know there 
always keeps shining before us in this world some more or less 
imaginative career and we are thinking of the wealth that we 
may succeed in amassing, or how much applause we may have, 
or how much power we may exert in the world, but I tell you 
frankly I do not think there is anything more important than 
simply to make up your minds to be useful in the world, to 
choose our career in life and to study for the purpose of being 
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useful. There is a great deal of difference between being se 
centred and having j^our centre out beyond you. A man wh 
lives for himself however high he may rise in the world's esti 
mation, can never really rise any in God's estimation and i 
eternity. The trying of that man's work, will prove it null 
and void. Let us recall the words of Schiller : 

•*What shall I do to be forever known ?'' 

Thy duty ever.- 
*'This did full many who yet sleep unknown. '* 

Oh, never, never! 
Thinkest thou perchance that they remain unknown 

Whom thou knowest not? 
By angel trumps in Heaven their praise is blown 

Divine their lot. 

And so it is that though we may not be conspicuous in this 

world it is true, divine is the life of the man that is useful, 

even though it be simply in giving a cup of cold water. You 

remember those words of Whittier, which he entitles **My 

Soul and I": 

•*Stand still, my soul, in the silent dark 
I will question thee 
Alone in the shadows drear and stark, 
With God and me." 

•'What, my soul, was thine errand here? 
Was it mirth or ease 
Or heaping up dust from year to year ? 
Nay none of these." 

•*Speak soul aright in His holy sight. 
Whose eye looks still 
And steadily at thee through the night, 
To do His ivill.'' 

My friends, it is a great thing to learn the wisdom of some 
of these wise men. Since I first read those words, now years 
ago, I have made it the conclusion of my life that there is 
nothing for a man to do here on earth save to do His will. 
To grasp that idea is worth everything else. Why, what we 
call fame and reputation, attractive as it is, to any one of us 
— and I want it, just as much as any of you do, — is after all 
very easily acquired, there are so many easy ways in which a 
man may become distinguished. The old Greek Herostratus 
who set fire to the temple of Diana at Ephesus — ^the grand- 
est monument that had ever been erected by the genius of 
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the Greek — is known throughout all time. Then after him 

came Alexander, born in the same year that that event took 

place, and Alexander said, if you will let me inscribe my name 

on the temple at Ephesus as its builder I will rebuild it at my 

own expense. Fame and distinction and power are fine 

things. We all appreciate them and yet they are not half so 

good as being useful. *'What doest thou here I*' Elijah, 

what are you doing under the juniper tree, when all the world 

is going after Baal, when Israel is in the hands of despotic 

superstition? Elijah must not be idle and mope and moan. 

And so does not the thought and the question come back to 

us young men as we look out over all this world in which we 

are living — ** What are we doing here?** Do not the cries of 

Africa in all its dismal desperate bondage and superstition 

and ignorance, rise up and ask us what are we doing here ? 

Does not China, and does not our own country, and does not 

our own locality, right around us all, ask what we are doing 

here? Young men, are you being useful in life or simply 

looking for your own personal advancement and gratification ? 

Well, you know what Elijah did, he went back to his work. 

And you know how he came to the end of his life, — how he 

went safely over the Jordan, and smote its waters, and it 

parted ; and then there came the whirlwind and the chariot of 

fire and Elijah ascended into the very heavens. Can you 

imagine the reception which that man had in heaven ? Why, 

all heaven must have crowded to the very gates to see this 

man who stood there, having done God's work upon earthy 

having braved everything ; and all heaven must have echoed 

with shouts as he came in. We also can make the world miss 

us when we are gone ; we also can make heaven glad when 

ve come into it. A man is received there very much as he is 

aissed here. A man's glory there depends very much upon 

is usefulnese here, not upon his wealth. Do you suppose 

lat the millionaire or the coming billionaire has any higher 

ace in heaven than the widow who gave her mite ? Do you 

ppose the monarch has any higher place than the one who 

/es a tract in the Salvation Army ? God has his own ways 

estimating usefulness. Our place there will depend upon 

t. We have read this morning the 13th chapter of John's 

pel, for one thought there is in it with which I shall close. 
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It is the most striking thing in the Bible to me. It is said 
there that Jesus knowing that he came from the Father and 
that he was going to God, that Jesus, comprehending fully, 
that he was God, then did what ? Think of it ! What would 
you do, suppose there came to you the full consciousness that 
you were the son of God, as indeed you are in a sense, but if 
you realized it and if you w-gre going to the Father as you 
came from the Father, what then ? Would you place yourself 
upon a throne and have vassals fan perfumed odors about 3'our 
face? Would you seek pomp and power and have all the 
world pass by in adoring procession? What did Jesus do, 
knowing that he came from the Father, and that he was going 
to the Father, the vSon of God, divine in his nature, what did 
he do? He took a towel ! No man ever would have thought 
of saying that unless it had been true. It is sublime in the 
contrast. The Son of God took a towel ! took a basin ! 
poured water in it and went out and washed the feet of his 
disciples ! My friends, if we contemplate the sublimity of that 
lesson at all, we shall never be ashamed to do any service in 
this world. 

I just want to say what I had intended to dwell longer 
upon, that in order to be useful in this world there is one es- 
sential thing and that is to be a Christian. Otherwise the 
probability is that you will do more harm than good in the 
world however desirous you may be of doing good. It is only 
when a man is a Christian, when he follows the law of Christ ._ 
and when the spirit of Christ is in him, that he is sure o ~ ^ 
being useful in this world. Be a Christian if you w^ant to 
useful and realize the end for which God has made yot 
Nobody is a complete creature of God without faith in Christ 
Be bold as Christ was. Do not be ashamed of religion. It i. 
a grand thing to follow a man like Jesus Christ. It is a gloi 
ious thing to have such a Master as He is. Don't be ashamec 
of being a Christian. Strive to make others Christians an< 
there is the chief sphere of your usefulness here upon earth 
May God help us all. I spoke of Elijah's dying. That sam< 
death may come to every one of us. The last words of Christr^ — 
mas Evans, the Welsh preacher who worked such a revolu- 
tion in the north of Wales, are worth remembering. H^ 
simply said to his friends on the one side, ** Good-bye, " and 
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then turned his face to the wall and said ** Drive on.** And 
^vhat had he in mind? He must have had Elijah in his mind. 
To die like that, to say ** Good-bye" to your friends and then 
step into the chariot and say "Drive on to the gates of Hea- 
ven, ** that is a death worth living for. It is not death but 
translation. As has been said of the apostle Paul, he 
achieved greatness by aiming at usefulness. As our Lord said, 
* *I am among you as one that serveth.** So may usefulness be 
the career we chose in life, that it may be said of us : '*They 
do rest from their labors and their works do follow them. ** 



THE POETRY OF JOHN HAY. 

A FEW short poems by John Hay have earned for them- 
selves a high place among the agencies of reform. His 
chief production and those which have introduced him to the 
literary world are*' Little Breeches,** **Jim Bludso** and 
••Banty Jim.'* 

The incident of the first would make an ordinary item for a 
newspaper, — to be read one day and forgotten the next. This 
fact might rule it out of the list of poetic compositions; and yet 
should our literature be pruned of all such verse, the language 
would lose much that now answers the mission of poetry. The 
description of the honest farmer's recovery of his child in a 
sheepfold, after a long and exhaustive search in a driving snow 
storm is graphic and unique. 

Not less so is the homely logic by which he establishes a 

^lief in God, and concludes that the real mission of angels 

** Is a demed sight better business 
Than loafing around the throne." 

although it has had much of the popularity of his other works, 

lacks their stirring interest and fascination of incident. Its 

ief merit is its pleasing versification, and the simple faith 

d grotesque reasoning of its hero. 

*'Banty Jim** is the reply of Titmon Jay to a white man*s 

tunittee that had passed resolutions ejecting from an Illi- 

5 town a negro who had carried him from a battle-field. 

incident is a marked instance of the supremacy of patriot- 
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ism over partisan spirit and traditional prejudice. It is intro- 
duced by no wearisome prologue nor burdened by a long-drawn 
conclusion. The speaker and interest of the reader both begin 
in the first line and part only in the last word. Ever>' patriotic 
impulse of the reader is aroused as he advances until he show^ 
the sympathies and earnestness of the speaker and his indig- 
nation toward that class who remained at home and used their 
influence against the negroes, some of whom were fighting in 
the Union ranks. 

A happy style of narration, an absorbing interest, and a con- 
cise directness are prominent merits of the poem. 

But the crowning effort of Mr. Hay is **Jim Bludso, of the 
Prairie Belle.** The rough, frank, honest character of Bludso. 
his commendable heroism, the race and explosion make up a 
remarkable conception. In this short ballad the poet has given 
a perfect delineation of a truly admirable character. 

When he describes him as * * Keerless in his talk and awk- 
ward in a row" we conceive a man of ** rough exterior and 
poor but honest parents. * ' When he tells us that * ' he never 
flunked nor knowed how to lie" we recognize within that exte- 
rior the elements of true manhood ; but when he sacrifices his 

life to enforce his oft made declaration to 

*' hold her nozzle agin the bank 
Till the last galloot's ashore*' 

and that his ''ghost went up alone," we breathe a farewell 
benediction and confer upon him the lasting title of true nobil- 
ity. The theology expressed in the closing stanza is peculiar ; 
but in this connection it seems justified. For it appears plaus- 
ible that Jim, who had lived a useful self-sacrificing life, al- 
though ' ' he wemt no saint ' ' and had died for men, would run 

a good chance at judgment, 

' ' Longside of some pious gentlemen 
That wouldn't shook hands with him." 

It is probable that we could not make a mistake should we 

say that if many of our church-goers would exhibit more of 

the qualities of the heroes which John Hay has conceived, the 

world would be much better for their being in it. 

George C. Hayes, '93. 
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SECOND SIGHT. 

HEBREW XI-I. 

Beneath all form and rite and creed, 

Behind all hymn and litany, 
Beyond all outward word or deed, 

My heart makes search, O Lord for Thee. 

Unreal to my weary mind 

Thy very truths and sacraments. 
Unless in Thee Thyself I find, 

And find in Thee their inner sense. 

I sorely need Thee for my friend ; 

Without Thee all is loneliness ! 
Where, but in Thee, can wandering end — 

Who else can cure a soul's distress ? 

Son of God and Son of Man ! 
Thou knowest what I cannot say, 

1 hold Thee fast as best I can ; 
Thrust not my feeble faith away. 

Forgive me that I cannot speak 

What once I thought so well I knew ! 
I only know my flesh is weak — 

I only know that Thou art true. 

My willing spirit bends to Thee, 

And in the watches of my night. 
It is my sole security 

That what Thou orderest must be right. 

Come nearer, Lord ! beside me stand, 

And help me praise where once I grieved, 
Bring me to Thine unshadowed land 
With them who saw not, yet believed. 
Chicago, III. M. Woolsey Stryker, '72. 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE AND A LATIN-SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

• 

We would define a Latin-Scientific Course as one in which natural 
science predominates over the humanistic studies. Its aim, like that of 
the classical course, is a general education. We must emphasize this 
point. There are collejsces who offer a Scientific Course without any 
Latin, with just enough French and German to read a scientific treatise, 
without histor>' and mental science. Such a college is a scientific school 
or technological institute and is not entitled to the name of college. Its 
studies are all "utility studies" that afford no culture worth speaking 
of. It trains evil and mechanical engineers, architects, deptists, etc. The 
Sheffield Scientific School at New Haven, Conn., has a course of this 
stamp and U'stows the degrees of B. Ph., C. E. etc. The Rutgers 
College Scientific Department has six different courses, one in Agricul- 
ture, one in Chemistry, one in Ci\'il Engineering and Mechanics, etc. 
Rochester University has a Scientific Course without any Latin what- 
ever, but with two terms of German and two of French. Such courses 
afford a very narrow education and are often mere "shortcuts** of thesp^" 
ialist, and of young men who had a deficient early schooling. We b*^ 
no such course or department in mind. We mean a course that will r^^ 
parallel with our classical one. Instead of the Greek of the latter, nd^^ 
required Natural Science, Geology, Physics, Biology, Mathematics, Frei^^ 
and German. The same amount of Latin but different reading, ^^^ 
cution, Rhetoric, English , Moral and Mental Science, History ^-^^ 
Political Kconomy. The degree to be either B. S. or B. Ph. if tha*- ^ 
preferred. The students to have the same rights, privileges and o\A%^' 
tions. We would not give the degree of A. B. to any student witlB-^** 
Greek. A. B. has always implied Greek and it is to be regretted t^^' 
two large institutions, the Johns Hopkins and Harvard, break the Ic^^S 
line of its history. Rut the Johns Hopkins has always treated its Collegi^^ 
department in a stepmotherly fashion. Its three years course is only* 

• 

short cut to a specialty and a kind of local preparatory school to the t^^i- 
versity. For uur course the requirements for admission in Latin, Mathe- 
matics, English and History would be the same as for the ClassicaJ 
Course. In addition French and German or one of the two might be 
required. It will not Ik? a difficult matter to settle, in which studies the 
A. B. and B. S. students can Ije together, in which they must be separ- 
ated. Classes of '40 we divide even now, and we can handle classes of 60 
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or 70 as conveniently in two divisions. Our excellent department of Rhet- 
oric and Elocution would be very beneficial to the B. S. student. There 
has been much talk about the substitution of French and German for 
Greek. We do not at all believe in it. We want to keep the classi- 
cal course entirely intact. W^e want to do more, we would strengthen 
it. Furnish us the means to strengthen and expand the A. B. course and 
you furnish us at the same time the means for a B. S. course. For 
Natural Science new and ample provision must be made in our college. 
The following are the usual scientific chairs in colleges : i, Phj'sics and 
Mechanics. 2, Chemistry. 3, Geology, Palaeontology, Mineralogy. 
4, Biology, with Zoology. 5, Botany. 6, Astronomy. The traditional 
chair of Natural History covers a multitude of subjects, which are now 
generally distributed. Once there was a Professorship of languages. 
The poorer colleges cannot afford as many different chairs as are enu- 
merated above. They oflen combine i and 6, 4 and 5, or Chemistry and 
Mineralogy as we do. For a Geological department Hamilton College 
is situated in the most favored region on the Continent. Within walking 
distance of Knox Hall are geological deposits which Professors, with 
their classes, from other institutions travel hundreds of miles to see. 
Our Oren Root Collection contains specimens from our immediate neigh- 
borhood and from all over the State that cannot be had for love or money. 
And by whom were they collected ? By a man who with Peters and Silliman 
belonged to the old encyclopedic group of scholars in this country, who tried 
to cover the whole field of science in their investigations; by a man, who 
taught all the Mathematics now in our course, and yet lectured on Geolo- 
gy, Mineralogy, Conchology and optional Botany. These sciences have 
developed so now, that they demand specialists in each and Hamilton 
College to keep up, rather to catch up, with the times must provide for 
these branches. Geology especially has made rapid strides in advance. 
It was a mere babe 30 years ago. It is a young Titan now, that engages 
a whole man's best ability, energy and attention. Biology has never 
been taught at all here. Rutgers College has it in its Classical Course, 
Freshman year, required two hours a week. Nor have we ever made of 
Physics, what should be made of it as a disciplinary study. 

We will anticipate here an objection, viz., before we strike out in a 
new line, let us strengthen what we have. You cannot do one without 
the other. With two new chairs now included under Natural History 
we could do bo£h. We should only need in addition a couple of tutors 
to help out in Mathematics, Latin and Modem Languages. We need a 
Librarian very much. He could give four or five hours instruction a 
week without seriously neglecting his chief duty. 

Nine-tenths of the natural Science required of the B. S. students 
would be elective for the A. B. students. We have a course of six terms 
(2 years) in Chemistry and Mineralogy. It is the only full science course 
now provided. We have a Professor of Moral Science, one of Mental 
Science, one of Political Science. Are we not open to the objection 
made by a Junior in his discussion? (see page 201 of this Magazine), 
"Owing to the advanced standard of admission, the study of the classics 
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college without a well equipped gymnasium can scarcely be found. But 
they do not stop here, there is a constant effort made to enlarge the old 
gymnasia and to improve and perfect the old systems, giving more ad- 
vantages and more encouragement to this department. We say depart- 
ment, for as such it has come to be recognized, and in many institutions 
to the extent that a certain amount of training is required as a part of the 
college curriculum. And already as a result of the increased interest in 
bodily development, America is taking front rank in the development of 
the physical man. It is said that photographs of some of our typical 
athletes have recently been sent to Germany to be used in the art mu- 
seums in the attempt to classify Greek statuary. This is more than a 
compliment, for it is believed to indicate the conviction of scientists of 
the unity of man, and that if exercises be continued there will be the 
same results as were realized by the practice of similar exercises over two 
thousand years ago. Physical examinations and measurements have 
proved that the body can be improved by systematic training patiently 
continued, and that the advantages of a well developed physique are well 
worth the pains taken to acquire it. Thus it is in answer to the great 
demands which professional life makes upon the physical constitution of 
those who enter it, that colleges are giving magnificent gymnasia to 
students with the injunction to improve the body. 

Notwithstanding the encouragements given to athletics and the induce- 
ments offered by base-ball, foot-ball, and general athletics, there are com- 
paratively but few who participate in healthful sports and exercises. The 
reasons urged are usually these : a l^ck of time and the belief that enough 
development or progress can not be made to make it profitable. Now 
no student can conscientiously make the first excuse named. Too often 
more time is used in unprofitable ways than is necessary for systematic 
training. Ten minutes each day is sufficient to keep the flesh hard and 
firm, and but little more time is required for a great degree of muscular 
development, if the time is regularly given. Besides this, one's health 
demands more exercise than many students take. Then we owe a duty 
to ourselves in acquiring as great physical powers as possible. Again 
lack of faith in attaining ability in any line of athletic work perhaps is 
the greatest hindrance to the cause of athletics in college. The (act is, 
each man is fitted for something, and he can not tell what he can do un- 
til he makes an earnest trial. The physical characteristics of men distin- 
guished for great speed, strength, and endurance have been revealed only 
by the long continued practice of athletic sports. 

We have given some general reasons why men should embrace all op- 
portunities for physical development, but there is one teason in particu- 
lar which should appeal with great force to every loyal student of Ham- 
ilton, and that is, it is ever>' man's duty to contribute what he can, during 
the season just before us, to aid Hamilton in taking even a higher posi- 
tion in athletics than she has ever taken heretofore. The prospects for 
Hamilton's future in the various fields of her activity have never been 
brighter ; but how a little neglect in our athletics the coming season 
might impair that brightness. We can not confidently rest upon our past 
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provide for them in a regular course. But the faculty, as it is now, can- 
not do it. In 1875 we had a professor of Physics. In his place we have 
a Professor of Natural History. The trustees must provide the new 
ctiairs and instructors, and that they may do it, our Alumni must furnish 
tbem the money. It seems the more exasperating to have to turn away 
students when our dormitories are so empty. For almost two-thirds of our 
students live in Society Halls and private houses. Our treasury feels 
tbis change only too much. The Society Halls are full. The new comers 
will have to go into the dormitories and pay rent to the college. 
We are not for more students at any price and under any condition. 
Par be it from us ! We are not for starting a preparatory' school, or for the 
revival of a sham law school. But we do believe that our one A. B. 
course is not enough, does not satisfy the demands of the times. We are 
convinced that our A. B. course in its last years should be strengthened 
and expanded on the Natural Science side and that, if we do this, we can 
■with very little extra help start a regular B. S. course, and a course 
"without sham that would be a credit to our Alma Mater. There is a de- 
mand for it. We have many applications. One Alumnus has three sons. 
The oldest graduated here, the second went to Michigan University for a 
Latin-Scientific Course, the third one though a classical student joined 
the second one at Ann Arbor. We know of a city high school, not far from 
us. Its head audits assistant are loval Hamilton Alumni. In that school 
are now five students, who would come here next fall, if we had a B. S. 
course. Surely there is a demand for this course. There is room for 
its students, of whom a larger proportion than of classical students 
are paying ones. There is need of the new course, because it will at the 
same time strengthen the old one. Standing still with our one course 
means to lose ground. 

We are glad that our Western Alumni have taken up this matter. 
Give them the representation among the permanent trustees that they 
reasonably demand, and they will furnish the where-withall to enlarge 
our borders. At a great celebration in Oriel College, Oxford, one of the 
speakers said truly, ''A college, like man, is never quite happy; but it 
always is to be. Its hopes are immortal, though its methods may change 
and its members pass away.*' 



ATHLETICS. 

Our age has been characterized in many ways and by many different 
tiames, but it has seldom been styled an age of athletics ; nevertheless it 
is not inappropriate to thus distinguish it. Perhaps not since ancient 
times has the great value of physical culture been so thoroughly appre- 
ciated as now. Never has there l>een so much genuine activity in physi- 
cal training in colleges and in private athletic circles as at present. Col- 
leges have come more and more to recognize its importance, until now a 
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REUNION OF THE CENTRAL NEW YORK ALUMNI ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The second annual reunion of the Central New York Alumni Associ- 
ation was held Friday evening, February 20, at Oneida Hall, Utica ; and 
the loyal sons of Hamilton have again had the pleasure of looking into 
the faces, and taking the hands of their old college friends. It was a 
source of much pleasure to us undergraduates, present by the courtesy 
of the Association, to watch our older brothers as they made new friend- 
ships or revived old ones ; and talked themselves back to their student 
days, which were spent in this fair spot, where "Calm learning thrills 
our listening hills with sounds that sanctify." 

Of those who might well turn toward these "listening hills'' when they 
thank their Allah for the blessing of a liberal education and the conse- 
quent capacity for usefulness, the following were present : President 
Henry Darling; Dr. F. H. Peck, '79, G. E. Dunham, '79, E. D. Mathews, 
'73, George V. Edwards, '91, P. L. Wight, '91, M. E. Dodge, '90, E. 
C. Morris, '89, H. Piatt Osborne, 91, J. M. Martin, '92, W. T. Couper, ^92, 
A. W. Gray, '92, Duncan C. Lee, '91, E. L. Hockridge, '89, W. M. Col- 
lier, '89. A. R. Kessinger, '88, T. L. Cross, '81, Hon. M. H. Merwnn, '52, 
Professor Clinton Scollard, '81, D. G. Dorrance, '72, J. W. Rayhill, ^74, 
Rev. R. L. Bachman, '71, Charles H. Searle, '69, J. D. Griffith, '73, C. 
M. Huntington, '84, Dr. H. Shumway, '84, Henry Darling, '85, L. N. 
Southworth, '69, Professor Clarence S. Geer, '90, C. L. Stone, '71, Brad- 
ley Sheppard, '91, Walstein Root, '90, H. D. Cunningham, '66, Rev. Dr. 
\V. H. Maynard, '54, Elia S. Yovchoif, '77, Dr. F. F. Laird, '77, Professor 
A. M. Scripture, A. M. Wright, '72, Professor Edward Fitch, '86, Dr. 
Je.ssup, '64, Josiah Perry, '77, Edward Curran, '56, Hon. W. M. White, 
'54, James Bailey, '45, Professor A. G. Benedict, '72, Professor A. S. 
Hoyt, '72, Professor Oren Root, '56, J H. Cunningham, '66, Rev. Dr. 
Thomas B. Hudson, '51, Fred H. Gouge, '71, Frank S. Williams, '81, B. 
L. Peck, '91, Rees Pugh, '84, Alfred C. Coxe, '68. Other guests were 
Andrew McMillan, superintendent of the Utica public schools ; Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Hamilton, Clinton ; Professor Curtis, C. C. Benedict, Oneida. 

Shortly before the banquet hour, Hon. Wm. M. White, President of 
the Association, called a preliniinar>" business meeting, and upon the re- 
port of the committee on nominations, Professor Root, Hon. A. C. Coxe 
and C. L. Stone, the following officers were elected : President, Hon. 
William M. White, Utica; vice president, Hon. W. H. Northrup, Syra- 
cuse ; treasurer, L. N. Southworth, Utica; secretary, Frank S. Wil- 
liams, Utica ; executive committee, one year, A. Gardiner Benedict, 
Clinton ; Emmett J. Ball, Utica ; Fred M. Calder, Utica ; two years, J. 
H. Cunningham, Utica, George E. Dunham, Utica ; three years, A. R. 
Kessinger, Rome ; Harrison Hoyt, Syracuse. The business meeting ad- 
journed ; and after divine blessing had been invoked by Rev. Dr. Bach- 
man, Jacobs* Orchestra struck up a lively strain and the banqueters 
were seated. When they had done justice to the excellent menu, toast- 
master White gave a most hearty and interesting address of welcome, to 
which President Darling responded in his usual happy manner. Then 
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txiumphs, for a most critical period has been reached, and more require- 
ments than ever before will be made from us if we continue to hold the 
pennant of the State Inter-collegiate Association. We believe that we 
shall hold it for we have the material to insure this confidence. What 
the most urgent need is, that this material may be developed. We have 
every reason to exj>ect that much new material will be developed this 
season, for the new gymnasium will give an impetus to the athletic spirit. 
Now let there be a much greater number to train this year, and let the 
subscriptions be liberal, in order that we may not tall short of our very 
sanguine exj>ectations. A trainer should be secured at once and work 
should begin in good earnest immediately after the spring vacation. Let 
every man prepare. 



SOPER MEMORIAL GYMNASIUM. 

Seldom in the history of Hamilton have the students had greater 
reason for rejoicing than at present. Immediately following the |ioo,ooo 
Fayerweather bequest comes the assurance that Middle College will soon 
be transformed into a gymnasium. 

The building when completed, will be called the Soj>er Memorial 
Gymnasium in honor of the late Albert W. Soper of Chicago. Thirty 
years ago Mr. Soper was a resident of Rome, N. Y., and moved from 
there to Chicago where he was eminently successful as a lumber mer- 
chant. The funds necessary to carry the plan of Architect Freder- 
ick H. Gouge, '70, of Utica, into execution are furnished by the three 
sons of Albert W. Sojjer, — Arthur W. Soper, of New York City, Alexan- 
der C. Soper and James P. Soper, of Chicago. 

The first floor will l)e left in the main as it is. The second floor, 
access to which will be from the south hall, will be furnished with a 
ininning track around the outer edge while the interior will be given 
up to the ball nine. The northwest partition will be left standing to 
serve as a back-stop thus giving, a space of sixty feet for the battery. 
The third story will be reached by a somewhat ornamental stairway and 
xvill be the gymnasium proj>er. The upj>er floor will be taken out and 
the east and west walls lowered producing a very steep roof of about the 
present height. 

Middle College has fof a long time been of no value as a dormitory. 

The building of fraternity chapter houses has so increased the available 

space that we have room for more than two hundred students without 

Middle College which is in such a poor condition that it would have cost 

five or six thousand dollars at least to make it fit for a dormitory. 

The new gymnasium is only one more step gained for the furtherance 
of athletic sports. The first step was the interest manifested by both 
faculty and students. Now that we have secured so much let us still 
continue striving to advance the interests of athletics and of the col- 
lege at the same time. 
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— Work on the new athletic track will begin with the opening of Spring. 
Dr. Chester has had the drain system perfected and with filling and 
levelling, we will have the finest college track in the league. 

— ^The "raging Oriskany " was higher the 26th ult. than it has been 
for years. Heavy rains had swollen it until it overflowed its banks. 
College street was inundated and travel seriously impeded. 

— Frasure, '92, is the Hamilton representative on the editorial board of 
The College Man^ an inter-collegiate publication that seeks to advance 
the interest in literary competition among the colleges represented. 

— ^The Faculty has issued a second edition of the Annual Catalogue. 
The new cover and frontispiece are decided improvements, and the stu- 
dents and other friends of the College w^ill appreciate the change. 

— A bright story from the pen of Miss Frances, daughter of President 
Darling, has appeared in the IVew York Obserifer. It received honorable 
mention in the recent prize competition conducted by the Observer. 

— Professor Hamilton lectured in Scollard Opera House; March 4, for 
the benefit of the local G. A. R. The subject was "The Battle of the 
Wilderness." The Glee and Banjo .Clubs assisted in the entertainment. 

— "Hardie" Richardson of the Bostons has finished his work of coach- 
ing the ball team, and has gone South to practice with his own team. 
Under his direction the work of the College nine has improved materially. 

— Dr. Terrett delivered a powerful address on the Prohibition amend- 
ment question in City Hall, Utica, March 23. An organization in the 
interest of the amendment will be effected at the opening of the Spring 
term. 

— Among the old Hamilton men recently seen on the Hill have been 
Hon. Elihu Root, '66; Blue, '77 ; Stone, '78; E. B. Root, '83 ; Cary, 84; 
Mitchell, '88; Collier and Badgley, '89; Sharp, Smith, Burton, Kittinger, 
Root, '90, Brock way, '91. 

— It is rumored that Jemiain G. Porter, '73, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been offered the Astronomical chair. He is director of the Cincinnati 
Observatory and is well known as an author of Astronomical works. 
His election would be well received. 

— Elia S. Yovchoff, '77, of Sofia, East Roumelia, has visited the Hill. 
He is now an exile from his country, banished for demanding through 
the columns of his paper the rights of the people against the govern- 
ment. He addressed the E. L. S. during his visit. 

— At a college meeting held March 7, the following officers of the Foot- 
ball Association were elected for the ensuing year: Manager, J. M. Cur- 
ran, '92 ; secretary and treasurer, George F. Wood, '92 ; Directors : for 
'92, George S. Budd; for '93, C. R. La Rue ; for '94, Winslow Judson. 

— Professor Hamilton's criticism of Professor Schurman's new book, in 
the Netv York Obsen^er has attracted much attention. The proof sheets 
of his new logic — "the Modalist," have been returned to Ginn & Co., 
and the w^ork will apjjear before Commencement. It will be used first by 
the class of '92. 
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followed the toasts which showed that the former occupants of this 
* 'Modern Home of Oratory'* have not forgotten the training of their col- 
lege days. The toasts were as follows: "Hamilton College," Rev. Dr. 
Thomas B. Hudson ; "The Trustees," Mr. C. L. Stone, '71 ; "The Fac, 
ulty," Rev. Professor Arthur S. Hoyt, '72 ; ^'The College in the Pulpit," 
Rev. Dr. William H. Maynard, '54 ; "Hamilton in the Law," Judge Coxe, 
•68; "The College in Medicine," Dr. F. H. Peck, '79; Hamilton and 
Utica." Mr. Edward D. Mathews, '73 ; "Why America is better than any 
other country," Mr. Elia S. Yovchoff, »77; "The Hamilton Boy," Mr. 
H. D. Cunningham, *66; "The Coming Alumni," Mr. Duncan C. Lee, 
•91 ; "The Alumni of Hamilton,'* Mr. George E. Dunham, '79. 



AROUND COLLEGE. 
—Yes, 

— ^$100,000 

— Is very good ;. but — 

— ^$300,000 is what we want 

— Sliding over : A good time to return those sleds you " snaked.** 

— Brainerd is the Senior class photographer. 

— Four of the six Commencement speakers at Auburn are Hamilton 
men. 

— Many collegians enjoyed the Delsarte entertainment at " Houghton, " 
Inarch 9. 

— Rev. O. A. Kingsbury, Yale '66, of New York, has been the guest of 
XDr. Hamilton. 

— March 11, Lee, '91, was in New York attending the wedding of his 
^wother, T. H. Lee, '83. 

— ^The next person to pun the name Fayerweather ought to be punished 
severely. One exception — Prex. 

— Competition for the Curran and Hawley classical medals is very brisk. 
■• ' Round goes the golden wheel.'* Who will win ? 

— ^The under-classmen enjoyed a short vacation in the Mathematical 
department, while Professor Root was nursing^ his sprained arm. 

— As soon as the proposals and bids for the new gymnasium have been 
•accepted, the work will be begun and pushed forward rapidly to completion. 

— ^The athletic teams have been photographed by Gardner & Frey. 
The photos will appear in the Hantiltonian, which the editors affirm 
-will be out "in about two weeks " ( ? ) 

— Political Economy with Professor Terrett will be a Junior third term 
required subject hereafter, taking the place of Astronomy. Beginning 
with *92, Astronomy will be required third term Senior. 
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— Work on the new athletic track will begin with the opening of Spring. 
Dr. Chester has had the drain system perfected and with filling and 
levelling, we will have the finest college track in the league. 

— The ''raging Oriskany " was higher the 26th ult. than it has been 
for yeais. Heav^- rains had swollen it until it overflowed its banks. 
College street was inundated and travel seriously impeded. 

— Erasure. *92. is the Hamilton representative on the editorial board of 
Tlu College Man, an inter-colleg^atc publication that seeks to advance 
the interest in literary- competition among the colleges represented. 

— The Facultj* has issued a second edition of the Annual Catalogue. 
The new cover and frontispiece are decided improvements, and the stu- 
dents and other friends of the College will appreciate the change. 

—A bright stor\' from the pen of Miss Frances, daughter of President 
Darling, has appeared in the \ew York Observer. It received honorable 
mention in the recent prize competition conducted by the Observer. 

— Professor Hamilton lectured in Scollard Opera House; March 4, for 
the benefit of the local G. A. R. The subject was " The Battle of the 
Wilderness.'* The Glee and Banjo .Clubs assisted in the entertainment 

— ** Hardie" Richardson of the Bostons has finished his work of coach- 
ing the ball team, and has gone South to practice with his own team. 
Under his direction the work of the College nine has improved materially*. 

— Dr. Terrett delivered a powerful address on the Prohibition amend- 
ment question in City Hall, Utica, March 23. An organization in the 
interest of the aniendnient will be effected at the opening of the Spring 
term. 

— Among the old Hamilton men recently seen on the Hill have been 
Hon. Elihu Root, '66; Blue, '77; Stone, '78; E. B. Root, '83 ; Gary. 84; 
Mitchell, '88 ; Collier and Badgley, '89; Sharp, Smith, Burton, Kittinger, 
Root. '90, Brockway, '91. 

— It is rumored that Jemiain G. Porter, '73, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been offered the Astronomical chair. He is director of the Cincinnati 
Observatory and is well known as an author of Astronomical works. 
His election would be well received. 

— Hlia S. Yovchoff, '77, of Sofia, East Roumelia, has visited the Hill. 
He is now an exile from his country, banished for demanding through 
the columns of his paper the rij^hts of the people against the govern- 
ment. He addressed the E. L. S. during his visit. 

— At a college meeting held March 7, the following officers of the Foot- 
ball Association were elected for the ensuing year : Manager, J. M. Cur- 
ran, '92 ; secretary and treasurer, George F. Wood, '92 ; Directors : for 
'92, George S. Budd; for '93, C. R. La Rue ; for '94, Winslow Judson. 

— Professor Hamilton's criticism of Professor Schurman's new book, in 
the New York Obseri'er has attracted much attention. The proof sheets 
of his new logic — "the Mo<lalist,'' have been returned to Ginn & Co., 
and the work will appear before Commencement. It will be used first by 
the class of '92. 
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— The Library has had an unusual number of additions as gifts during 
the past month. The increase in the number of students found in the 
Library and of books used each day shows the advantage of the new sys- 
tem of classification over the 61d. In progress, the Library is not a whit 
l>ehind the other departments of the college. 

— P. A. Burdick, the temperance orator, delivered a second series of 
lectures in the Stone Church, February 16 — 23. The fact that Clinton 
elected a no-license commissioner at the recent election, indicates 
the success of the meetings and the work done by the friends of the 
eause. The Glee Club sang at the last lecture. 

— ^The athletic training has been interferred with seriously by the 
lieavy college work incidental to the end of the winter term. After vaca- 
tion, practice and training should be begun in earnest. Manager North- 
rop is negotiating for the services of " Billy '* Hikes to assist in bringing 
the State championship to Hamilton again this year. 

— ^The following newspapers are represented in College : New York 
Tribune y Adams, '91 ; New York Sunday Titnes, Mail and Express and 
Utica Herald y Hooker, '92 ; Ulica Press^ Osborne, 91 ; Albany Journal^ 
Frasure, '92 ; Syracuse Courier, Northrup, '91 ; Boston Herald , Wight, 
•91 ; Inter Ocean and New York Post, Lee, '91. A Press Club will be 
organized at once. 

—George H. Feltus, '91, G. S. Budd, O. T. Fletcher, and P. S. Stoe- 
loff, *92, represented Hamilton at the Inter-National Convention of 
Student Volunteers for Foreign Missions, held in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
26 — March i. Over 600 delegates were present and 152 Colleges repre- 
sented. In many respects it was one of the most wonderful conventions 
ever held in America. 

— Manager Sheppard is doing well in arousing base-ball interest at this 
time of the year, and this work leads us to predict a successful season for 
the team in the Spring. While the make-up of the nine has not been set- 
tled finally, it is expected that the following men will find places : North- 
rop, Hayden, Sheppard and Mills, '91, Welsh, Allison, Davis and Willard, 
*92, and Rice and Payne, '94. 

— ^The College was well represented at the State Convention of the 
"Young Men's Christian Association held in Lockport, February 19 — 22. 
In addition to the regular delegates. Professors Kelsey and Wilkes, '91, 
attended. The "pink" was seen on all sides and appeared to be the 
popular color. Hamilton was honored in having George B. Swinnerton, 
'92, elected Assistant Secretary for the coming year. 

— ^The annual election of officers of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation was held in SilHman Hall the evening of the 5th. Reports of re- 
tiring offices showed the association to be in a very prosperous condition. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are. President, George F. Wood, 
'92; vice-president, John B. Hooker, Jr., '92; corresponding secretary, 
Charles E. Orsler, '93 ; treasurer, Alexander Wouters, '93 ; recording 
secretary, Leroy F. Ostrander, '94. 
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He held a crib within his hand, 

It had no further use ; 
He'd "bled "in Biblical *'Exam,'" 

Was happy as the deuce. 
He touched it off with lighted match 

His chum reproof then spoke ; 
He silent was, at first, and then 

Low muttered, — "Holy Smoke. " 

p. I,, w., '91. 

— At a harmonious and quiet '91 class meeting held February 27, the 
following commencement officers were elected : Class Day — ^President, 
Bayard L. Peck ; orator, Philip M. Ward ; poet, William H. Kelley ; 
historian, Thomas L. Coventry ; prophet, Samuel H. Adams ; presenta- 
tion committee, Thomas E. Hayden, Frank B. Hathaway and James W. 
Fowler. Campus Day — President, George H. Harkness ; orator, George 
M. Weaver ; poet, Albert H. Dewey ; responses — class '92, J. B. Hooker, 
Jr. ; class '93, Alexander Wouters ; class 94, Leroy F. Ostrander. Senior 
Ball committee, Bradley Sheppard, Frank B. Hathaway, Percy L. Wight. 
Invitation committee — Eugene H. Northrop, Henry P. Osborne, Charles 
A. Mills. Executive committee, Albert E. Stuart, Duncan C. L<ee, Georgp 
H. Feltus. 



> 



INTER-COLLEOIATE NEWS. 

— ^The West Point Military Academy is to have a new building costing 
f45o,ooo. 

— ^The college physician at Yale has advised the discontinuing of the 
tug-of-war. 

— Columbia College tas furnished thirteen bishops and thirteen college 
presidents. 

— The trustees of Cornell have decided to build a Law School building, 
as well as an annex tu the gymnasium. 

— Bowdoin students are required to file on their admission a bond of 
|2oo, with sureties, as security for term bills and charges. — Exchange. 

— There are so few students taking a classical course at Cornell that 
some of the academic professors have threatened to resign. — Exchange. 

— ^The glee club at Rutgers has discarded "swallow tails,*' and will 
hereafter appear at its concerts in gowns and mortar boards. — Exchange. 

— It is reported that the heir of John Jacob Astor's immense fortune, 
William Waldorf, has promised to give |i, 000, 000 to endow a negro 
university in Oklahama. — Exchange. 

— The Dartmouth College Glee Club have made a rule under which 
each man must be present at every rehearsal or give a sufficient excuse. 
Three unexcused absences will expel a man from the club. 
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— ^Princeton has given her country nine of the fifteen college graduates 
iwho sat at the constitutional convention, one President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, twenty-eight Governors of States, 171 Senators and Congressmen. 

— Last year three colleges completed Y. M. C. A. buildings. Cornell 
at a cost of |6o,ooo, Hamilton at a cost of 130,000, and Johns Hopkins of 
$20,000. These colleges are enthusiastic over the success of their efforts. 
— Exchange, 

— By the will of a millionaire chemist of Philadelphia the University 
receives |7oo,ooo. Of this amount fcoo.ooo goes to the Towne Scientific 
School for purchase of implements or the erection of buildings or both, 
and j2oo,ooo to the University, to be used to pay free scholarships and 
to furnish needy students with the means to pursue their studies. No 
student is to receive more than I350 a year and not longer than five 
years. The student forfeits the scholarship if he indulges in tobacco or 
becomes intoxicated. 

— The following tables show the attendance at our large colleges. The 
figures were collected by the U. of M. Daily and are authentic : Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 2,377 ; Harvard, 2,276; Northwestern University, 1,914 ; 
University of Pennsylvania, 1,754; Columbia, 1,709; Yale, 1,645; Cor- 
nell, 1,356; Princeton, 850; Toronto has 750 in Arts and Medicine. The 
attendance of the different Law Schools are as follows : Columbia, 589 ; 
University of Michigan, 580; Harvard, 299; University of Pennsylvania, 
173; Northwestern University, 145; Cornell, 218; Yale, 116. — Exchange. 



EXCHANGES. 

— It seems as though the aim of College journalism should be above 
the desire to amuse or to help kill a spare hour. 

— A rather strange typographical error stole into our exchange depart- 
ment in the last issue, and one which we would gladly let go unmen- 
tioned if we could consistently, the correction would consist in substitu- 
ting '' Nassau Lit,'' for " Vassar Lit.'' 

— The Chautauquan for March is even better than usual. Its great 
diversity of subjects, its fine list of contributors, who seek to impart 
their knowledge with the greatest possible brevity, make it a great edu- 
cator. This is the students' magazine and should be so considered. 

— Some Personal and Old Age Memoranda, by Walt Whitman, is an 
interesting collection of the events and exjjeriences in the life of Whit- 
man as recalled by himself. Immediately following this is an able paper 
by Horace L. Teaubel — "Walt Whitman, Poet and Philosopher and 
Man." 

— If fiction is to make up the college Lit,, why waste our energies 
in stories without plots, stories with no portrayal of character, with no 
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germ of truth for which humanity seeks, stories with a single virtue, the 
virtue of a narcotic. Yet each month brings an increasing stock of such 
stones, but without doubt a reaction is near at hand, and already we 
have seen signs of it in the better publications. 

— ^The March number of LippincotVs contains several very interesting 
contributions. The special feature of the number is from the pen of 
Frederick S. Cozzens entitled, "The Sound of a Voice or The Song of 
the Debardaur. " The scene of the storv is laid in Paris and reveals 
many peculiarities which characterize life in the gay French capital. 
The stor>' is pleasingly written and replete with interest. 

— ^The Cosmopolitan for March, although not quite up to its usually 
commendable standard in certain departments, is perhaps enough better 
in others to make up the deficiency. Some of the articles are very fine- 
ly illustrated, of which "Beauty of the French Stage,'* and **The Crtam 
City " are especially worthy of notice. The departments of "Current 
Topics" by Murat Halstead, and "Social Problems,'* by Edward 
Everett Hale, are excellent features of this magazine, while the article 
" On Certain Recent Volumes of Verse" by Brander Matthews is a r«al 
treat. 

— Harper's Weekly for February 21, presents an attractive and instruc- 
tive article on Rutgers College. The history of the college from its 
charter to the inauguration of President Scott on February 4, is concise- 
ly told. The present faculty numbers 26, and the roll call of students 
200. Besides the classical course, Rutgers has added a scientific course 
to the college curriculum which although having but a comparatively 
short existence embraces six branches of study, — Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
neering and Mechanics, Electricity, Agriculture and a course of lectures 
on subjects of practical benefit to the farmer. This last course of in- 
struction to be free to all who desire it 



CLIPPINGS. 

PRIDE IN A SNOW-DRIFT. 

As once a Senior came walking by. 

With stately step and slow, 
A Junior stood upon the roof 

And shoveled off the snow. 

The calm and reverend Senior said. 

With tone of j^entle reproof, 
"Say. bold and haughty Junior, say, 

You'd Ijetter come off the roof. " 

The Junior answered never a word, 

'Gainst needed instruction proof, — 
Just then he slip})ed, and shovel in hand, 

The Junior came off the roof 

—Bates Stutient, 
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POT-POURRI. 

They were engaged. She came to him 

With eyes that glowed as hot as Hades, 
And said, with angry look and grim, 

"I'm told, sir, you have kissed two ladies. " 

"Why, darling, how absurd your rage? '* 
He, laughingly, cried, ** 'Twas but in fun ; 

Together add both maidens' age, 
*Twould but amount to twenty-one." 

Her anger soon was laughed away ; 

She only thought of ten and eleven. 
Her eyes again shown bright as day. 
Reflecting there the lovers heaven. 

O rogue ! Though what you said was true. 

She did not know the truths between. 
That one of them was only two, 

The other temptress — sweet nineteen. 



— Exchange, 



TEMPORA NON ItfUTANTUR. 



When Juno and Minerva came 

With Venus to the Mount of Ida, 
And each to beauty's crown laid claim, 

With Trojan Paris for decider. 

Each goddess strove to back her passion 
With presents, rich and rare and dear, 

'Twas Paris then that set the fashion 
And Paris sets it, too, this year. 

— Yale Record. 

— "Did any man ever kiss you before, darling?" "Before — to-day? 
No, Edward, you are the first. " And the recording angel didn't need 
tx> drop a tear to blot out the fib, for he was the first that had kissed her 
that day. 

— He (singing softly) — "Oh, would I were a bird!" She (absent 
minded) — "Oh, would I were a gun!" — Harper's Bazar, 

HOME RUI.E. 

Before we were married, my Bessie and I, 
I thought I had reached to the summit of bliss, 

When rougishly smiling, she'd say on the sly, 
"We've quarrelled enough, now give me a kiss. ** 

But now we are married, it's different quite, 

For almost each day there's some little slip. 
And thus she will bring to an end every fight, 

" We've quarrelled enough, now none of your lip ! " 

— Brunonian. 

AT THE MENAGERIE. 

— "I think there's a storm Bruin,'' said the Fox. "Stop your Lion,'* 
roared the Bear. " Well, I'm not a Boa, if I am a crawler," said the Black 
Snake. Then they gave three cheers and a Tiger, and passed the growler. 
— Yale Record, 
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— Fresh ('94) — " Say, one of the Sophomores brought a dog into chapel 
this morning." Fresh (94) — "That's nothing ; why,one of our class brought 
a horse in yesterday." — Va/e /Record. 

I DID NOT SUIT. 

Down on my knees I seize her hand, 
That maiden peerless in the land. 
•*0 fair one, let me press my suit ! '* 

With throbbing heart I swear my love 
By all the stars that shine above — 
Oh, if she'd only follow suit ! 

Her frigid words my life-blood freeze : 
•'If you kneel there and bag your knees 
I think you'll have to press your suit,*' 

— Brunoniam. 

A REVISED VERSION. 

Flunk, flunk, flunk. 

On this cold hard seat each day ! 
And I would that my soul could tell me 

Just what my papa will say. 

O hard is the student's life 
When his lessons are long and tough ! 

O hard is this Psychic love ! 
I never can learn the stuff. 

And the festive grinds go on 

To the head of the class each year ; 
But O for the sight of a vanished crib, 

Or the sound of a voice in my rear ! 

Flunk, flunk, flunk, 

For now it is plain to see. 
That the lesson I learned so late last night 

Will never come back to me ! 

— Brunonian. 

TIRED. 

And so you have brought her roses, 

And violets just in bloom. 
And lilies white as her face to-night, 

To put in the darkened room. 
She said no word as she fell asleep, 

With her hands cross'd on her breast, 
For oh ! she was tired, tired, 

And longed to l)e at rest. 

She waited so long for you. Jack, 

And yet you never came. 
Your absence broke her heart. Jack, 

But yoii she'd never blame. 
She said : "My Love will aye be true. 

And all his pledges keep, 
But Im tired, oh ! so tired," 

And, sighing, she fell asleep. 

And now you've come too late. Jack, 
And the final struggle is o'er. 
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A weary soul and a worn-out frame 

Are wear>' and worn 110 more. 
She passed away like a tired child 

That has played all the afternoon, 
And is lulled to sleep by the whispering woods 

And the flowers and the brooklet's croon. 

So we'll put this rose in her hair, Jack, 

And the violets here in her hand, 
And when she awakes from her tired sleep. 

Their meaning she'll understand. 
She'll know that her Love was always true, 

And every pledge did keep ; 
But her heart was tired, tired, 

So hush I we'll let her sleep. 

— The Varsity 

— Paper Weight (to Lamp): "In what way are you going to deny 
yourself during lent?'* Lamp (to Paper Weight) : *'Oh, I don't know. 
Ouess I'll give up smoking." 

— First Junior : "Going to train this year?" Second Junior : "No ; too 
busy." First Junior: "Why, are you studving for a special degree, or 
writing, or anything of that kind?" Second Junior: "No; new meer- 
schaum," — Vale Record. 

If you offer your hand to some fair maid, 

As to wedding perhaps she'll ncoff"; 
But if you offer it to a circular-saw 

The affair will most likely come off". 



— Exchange. 



UNMASKED. 



We had danced together beneath the gleam 

Of the warm gaslight from the chandeliers. 
And I told my heart 'twas a fleeting dream. 

But my heart was bold and would have no fears. 
For I felt her breath as it touched my hair, 

And her great brown eyes, with their piercing gaze. 
Gleamed out from her mask, while her lips so Sur. 

Lay close to mine in the whirling maze. 

I led her away as the music died 

In a plaintive strain on the midnight air, 
To a cosy nook in* the hallway wide. 

Where the light shone dim on the oaken stair. 
And I held her hand as my heart beat time 

To the rythmic tones of the ancient clock, 
And the words I whispered were set in the rhyme. 

While- the clock kept time with the dull "tick tock. " 

Then my arm stole gently around her waist. 

And I pressed a kiss on her throbbing brow ; 
But just at that moment her mask, displaced, 

Fell down at her feet, I scarce know how. 
I do not remember what followed then, 

For it all seems shrouded in clouds of mist, 
I only know that I fainted when 

I saw 'twas my sister that I had kissed ! 

— Portion of scrioture qiotel by a Chicaj^o divine as he looked about 
him at a full dress "party ! " ' Low— and behold ! ' "—Chicago Tribune. 
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ALUMNIANA. 

— Rev. James B. Lee, '86, of Princeton, 111., has been elected one of 
the trustees of Monmouth College, at Monmouth, Ind. 

— The Popular Science Monthly for April contains a |>aper by General 
Emmons Clark, '47, of New York City, on **Street Cleaning in Large 
Cities.'' 

— Charles Dudley Warner, *5i, has taken a villa in Florence, 
Italy, from which he will send copy for the ** Editor's Drawer ** in Har- 
pers Monthly. 

— Since the beginning of 1891 Rev. Dr. ARTHUR T. Pierson, '57, has 
supplied the pulpit of the Collegiate Reformed Church in 5th Avenue at 
29th street, New York. 

— The proposed removal of Dr. Frederick E. Barrows, '72, to the 
new state of Washington will leave a hiatus valde deflendus in the medical 
fraternity of Clinton. 

— Kendrick S. Putnam, '65, has been elected Chamberlain of the 
City of Rome; and Josiah Perry, '77, has been elected Corporation 
Council of the city of Utica. 

— Sunday afternoon, February 15, Dr. DelEvan E. Walker, '79. 
president of the Ilion Y. M. C. A., gave an address at Frankfort on the 
question, "Are the Scriptures Inspired?*' 

— "Tlie Susan Linn Sage School of Philosophy*' is the name of a new 
department recently organized in Cornell University, with Professor 
Samuel G. Williams, '52, in the chair of Pedagogy. 

— Rev. Henry Ward, '62, of the East Presbyterian Church in Buffalo, 
is preaching a series of "illustrated pictured sermons on Bunyan*s Holy 
War." The first in the series was on "the beginning of the War." 

— Mrs. Elizabeth M. Root, the mother of LynottB. Root,*64, died at 
her home in New Hartford, February' 28, in her 83rd year. She was the 
widow of Judge P. Sheldon R(K)T, a brother of Dr. Oren Root, '33. 

—The Utica Presbytery has Rev. Isaac O. Best, '67, of Clinton, for its 
moderator; Rev. Dana W. Bigklow, '65, of Utica, for its stated clerk; 
and Rev. Henry M. Dodd, '63, of Augusta, for its permanent clerk. 

— Rev. Dr. J. H. EcoB, '69, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
of Albany, has been granted an indefinite leave of absence. He will 
probably go to St. Augustine, Fla., or make a sea voyage to California. 

— The portrait of Professor Thkodore W. Dwight, '40, for which he 
has been requested to sit by the trustees of Columbia College, will be 
painted by Daniici, Huntington, '36. president of the National Academy 
of Design. 

— As president of the "Illinois Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary," 
Daniel Goodwin, '52, appeals to the legislature of IlHnois for |i30,ooo, 
to erect new buildings in the suburbs of Chicago. He reports that 786 
patients were treated during i*S89-9i. 
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— "Richard H. Mather,*' a memorial address delivered by Rev. 
Professor H. A. Frink, '70, commemorates the noble character and 
faithful life ol the late professor of Greek in Amherst College. An ex- 
pressive portrait accompanies the text. 

— In the series of Sunday afternoon temperance addresses delivered 
cluring the past winter, very effective presentations of the subject were 
made by Rev. DwiGHT ScovEL, *54, Rev. Isaac O. Best, '67, Rev. Pro- 
fessor Arthur S. Hoyt, '72, and Professor A. Gardiner Benedict, '72. 

— Rev. Byron Bosworth, '50, supplies the pulpit of Grace church in 
Rochester, the youngest of the eleven Presbyterian churches in that 
city. It is a mission church with a beautiful edifice in a prosperous loca- 
tion and promises to become a vigorous, self-sustaining centre of gospel 
influence. 

— At the state Y. M. C. A. convention in Lockport, State Secretary W. 
M. Griffith, '80, made one of his effective app>eals which resulted in 
completing a fund of |io,ooo, to be used during the coming year. Mr. 
Griffith has declined a call to the office of Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Scranton, Pa. 

panions of one having the means and the leisure to cultivate scholarly 
tastes. Mr. Terry had won an honorable place among genealogical writers 
by his *' Notes of Terry Families in the United States." He died in San 
Francisco, Cal., April 23, 1889, and was buried in Cedar Hill Cemetery, 
Hartford, Conn. 

— Hon. WiLUAM B. RuGOLES, '49, has resigned his office as Deputy 
State Superintendent of Insurance. In 1876 and 1877 Mr. Ruggles rep- 
resented the first district of Steuben county in the State Assembly. In 
March, 1883. he was elected State Superintendent of public instruction, 
and filled this office for three years. 

— March 8, Rev. Dr. S. Hawley Adams, '63, formerly of Chicago, 
preached an eloquent sermon on "Christian Missions" in the First 
Methodist Episcopal church in Utica. Dr. Adams' home is now 
at Clifton Springs, his wife having accepted a responsible position on the 
Medical staff of the Clifton Springs Sanitarium. 

— The Tarrytown Arji^us reports that the success of the recent tem- 
perance convention in Tarrytown was largely due to its indefatigable wide- 
awake treasurer, Rev. Chari,es E. Ali^ison, '70, of Yonkers, who was 
"good-tempered, bold, vigilant, wielding the trenchant blade of wit and 
humor, like a true and valiant knight of temperance." 

— ^The school principals, superintendents and commissioners of Herki- 
mer, Montgomery and Fulton, have formed what is called a tri-county 
educational council, with Principal S. Reed Brown, '84, of St. Johnsville, 
president, and -Principal Frank S. Tisdale, *88, of Frankfort, secretary. 
The aim of this council is to improve the public school system. 

— During the absence of Rev. Charles C. Hemenwav, '74, who 
started for Eg>'pt and Palestine, February 18, the pulpit of the Central 
Presbyterian Church in Auburn will be supplied by Rev. Ch.ari^es K. 
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HoYT, '70, of Aubuni. The membership of this church has more than 
doubled since the beginning of Mr. Hemen way's pastorate twelve years ago. 

— One of the recent additions to the College Library comes as a gift 
from Mrs. LucRETiA S Terry, widow of the late Stephen Terry. '64, 
of Hartford, Conn. The seventy volumes presented by Mrs. Terrj- in- 
clude the commentaries of Lange, and other books that will be equally 
servicable to students. They arc books that would be selected as the com- 

— At the New York banquet of the Alumni of La Fayette College 

one of the responses was made by Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings, '48, 
president of Union Theological Seminary ; at the New York banquet of 
the Alumni of Rochester University, one of the responses was to have 
been made by Robert S. Rudd, '79, of New York City. Both are Ham- 
ilton graduates. 

— Who on the long roll of alumni can point to a better family record 
than Rev. Dr. Aduison K. Strong, '42? He has a vKfe and five chililren 
living, and twenty living grandchildren. He has a son in the ministry. 
Rev. Edward K. Strong, Bloomington, 111.; three sons-in-law in the min- 
istry; one son-in-law a physician ; one son-in-law, professor of English 
Literature in Pratt's Institute, Brooklyn. 

— Charles C. Kellogg, '49, gives its name to one of the largest 
and most prosperous manufacturing firms in Utica. So numerous and 
pressing are the orders received by C. C. Kellogg & Co. that every bench, 
machine and corner is fully occupied for twelve hours a day. These 
orders for furnishing the interiors of buildings come from New York, 
Georgia, Connecticut, Colorado, and Mexico. 

— The Evening Pod reports that a petition has been circulated among 
the members of the Middle Class in the Columbia Law School, in which 
the petitioners ask that they may be graduated at the close of the present 
term of study. They ask this in view of the fact that they entered the 
Law School under the impression that their LL. B. diplomas would be 
signed by Warden Theodore W. Dwight, '40. 

— Rkv. Wilijam C. Sco field, '47, has retired from the pastorate of 
the Tal)ernacle church in Washington, D. C, where in a service of three 
years he accomplished a remarkable work, in adding to the membership 
of the church, and in relieving heavy pecuniary liabilities. Mr. Scofield 
is an attractive power in the pulpit, and responds to the frequent calls 
that reach him at his home in Washington, 322 C street, N. W. 

— Mr. Solomon Gillet, a prominent citizen of Elmira, gladdened the 
heart of President Chari.ks Van Norden, '63, of Elmira College, ^X 
the gift of ^10,000 for its musical department. And this, it is hoped is 
only the beginning of good things which he and others in Elmira "^ 
do for the college, now entering upon a new era of prosperity. The 
Musical Department is very flourisbing and of a high order, as is also 
the art department, which should also have a separate building. 

—The first sessions of the "Kansas City Theological Institute" for the 
training of church officers and church members, were held in Febniary^ 
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and occupied a week. Among the speakers were Hon. Ansei* J. North- 
RUP, '58, of Syracuse, on "The Officers of the Presbyterian Church"; 
Rev. Dr. William N. Page, '63, of Leavenworth, Kansas, on "Dealing 
With Wayward People,'* and "What I Get ray Elders to Do, and What I 
Wish They Would"; Rev. Dr. Edward C. Ray, '70, of Topeka, Kansas, 
on "The Christian Spirit Needed to Endure Rebuffs in Christian Work." 

— Rev. Theodore S. Pond, '60, for twenty-five years a missionary in 
Syria, has received a new app>ointment from the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. He writes that he arrived January 19, at Barranquilla, 
in Colombia, S. A., a prosjjerous town, with a population of 18,000 on the 
coast of the Carribean Sea. Mr. Pond finds there a promising field for re- 
ligious and educational work. While learning the language, his Sunday 
services are conducted in English, with a congregation of English speak- 
ing natives and foreigners. For the present Mr. Pond's family remain in 
Brooklyn. 

— In Februar}', Rev. B. F. Mills, '79, held religious meetings in Mar- 
ietta, Ohio, Tuesday, February 10. Tuesday was set apart as a special 
day of prayer. Many of the stores were closed during the hours of 
service, the schools were let out, and the college held no classes. A deep 
interest prevaded the assemblies and even got out into the streets. On 
Wednesday about 500 persons had signified their desire to accept Christ. 
Marietta College has been deeply affected. Twenty students, out of the 
forty unconverted ones, have come out for the Master, many of them 
leading spirits in college life. 

— At the risk of encouraging Sunday stayers at home, Rev. William 
H. Allbright, '76, of Dorchester, Mass., has yielded to the request of 
the deacons* and standing committee, for the privilege of publishing one 
of his sermons each month in a pamphlet form. They say, "We desire 
that the many belonging to our church and congregation, unable because 
of sickness, infirmity or other cause to be present to join in our Sabbath 
services, may have some of the helpful ministry of the church worship.** 
The January sermon of this sermon on the text, ' ' The Word of God is 
Not Bound," would have well rewarded a heroic effort to hear it from the 
pulpit. 

— Among the original settlers and proprietors of Farmington, Conn., 
in the year 1658, were the ancestors (either paternal or maternal) of the 
late Rev. Dr. Samuel H. Gridlev, '25, of Waterloo; Hon. Henry P. 
Norton, "28, of Brockport ; Professor Edward North, '41, of Hamil- 
ton College ; Rev. Dr. Anson Judd Upson, '43, of Glenns Falls ; Sena- 
tor Joseph R. Hawley, '47, of Washington, D. C. ; Dr. A. Norton 
Brockway, '57, of New York City ; Judge A. Judd Northrup, ^58, of 
Syracuse; Editor M. H. Northrup, '60, of Syracuse; Editor S. N. 
Dexter North, '69, of Boston, Mass. ; Dr. William P. Northrup, 
*72, of New York City. 

— ^The creation of a new Circuit Court to act as a relief auxiliary to the 
United States Supreme Court will impose upon the President the appoint- 
ment of nine additional Circuit Judges. Among the jurists conspicuously 
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mentioned in connection with the appointment for the circuit is Judge 
Alfrkd C. Coxe, '68. of the United States District Court. His claims 
are supp>orted by a large and influential backing, including the Republi- 
can members of the Legislature. The Republican press of this State is 
unusually cordial in its approbation of the proposed selection. The Lock- 
port Journal, for example, says : "Judge CoxE is a nephew of the late 
Ro.scoR CoNKijNG, and is now a District Judge. He is an able jurist 
and a polished gentleman. Hosts of friends throughout the State would 
like to see him promoted as suggested.*' 

— Rev. Charles F. Janes, '68, of The Monthly Gleatier, shares in the 
general regret that Rev. Isaac O. Best, '67, has withdrawn from the 
Clinton Grammar School, and will probably resume the duties of a 
pastorate : 

"While none will doubt his efficiency and success as a pastor, many 
wnll regret his removal from a school which, under his leadership* has 
Ijeen prop)erly described as a nursery for the christian ministry. Here, 
really, is an illustration of the work which the Presbyterian Church might 
do, and could do, in the way of providing means for the educating of her 
young people. Our Church is not half awake to her possibilities in this 
direction. Such schools as this 'Grammar School' has been, should be 
multiplied and well sustained. The future of the Church demands it. 

Meantime, whatever Church secures the services of Mr. Best may well 
be congratulated upon their fortune." 

— The Educational Reinetv for Februar>' has a valuable article on 
"Heredity and Education" by Rev. Dr. Amony H. Bradford, '67, of 
Montclair, N. Y. There is food for wholesome thinking in the state- 
ment that . 

"Evolution works by two factors, namely, heredity, of that which 
tends to permanence, and environment, or that which tends to variation. 
The characteristic of the first is that it reproduces the past ; of the 
second, that it adapts to new conditions that which has come from the 
past. This nature, so wonderfully complex, and so faithfully bearing 
within it the records of the past, is yet responsive to every touch from 
without. The environment or surroundings of the child or man always 
exert a potent sway over him. The influence of the air and the sunshine, 
of the climate, of town or country, of wealth or poverty, of civiliwi- 
tion or barbarism, of care or neglect, of affection or indifference, 
of evertliing external, in fact, with which he comes in contact, 
is momentarily molding him into new forms, and modifying in various 
ways the nature which he has derived from the past 

Some of these influences are l>evond our control, but manv ot them 
are within our power, and it is on this well-grounded truth that all our 
efforts at training, education and self-culture should be based.** 

— Hon. Jamks S. Sherman, '78, has completed two terms of service 
in the congress of the United States, as representative of the Oneida- 
Lewis district. He entered upon his duties one of tlie j'oungest, if not 
the youngest, of the meml:>ers of the 5otli congress, without legislative 
experience. His party was in the minority during his first term, and ft 
young, new member in opposition must p>ossess rare capacity for afiairs 
to make his influence felt in the popular branch of congress. Mr. Sher- 
man was attentive to his duties, and faithful to party principles, loyal to 
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— Mrs. Nancy Whitney Root, widow of the late Dr. Oren Root, 
'33, died at her home on College Hill, March 27, 1891. The end came 
quickly and peacefully, from heart failure. Mrs. Root was born in West- 
minster, Mass., in August, 181 2, and was consequently in her seventy 
ninth year. She was the daughter of Horatio Gates Buttrick, and a 
^and daughter of Major John Buttrick, a Revolutionary hero. She came 
to College Hill in 1831, where she was married in 1837 to Professor Oren 
Root, who was then principal of the Syracuse Academy. They remained 
in Syracuse until 1850, when they returned to College Hill and occupied 
the home where they have since resided and where both died. She was 
the youngest of six sisters. One brother, Colonel Edwin L. Buttrick, 
'42, of Charleston, West Va., survives. Of her four sons only two survive, 
Professor Oren Root, 56, of Hamilton College, and Hon. Elihu Root, 
'64, of New York city. 

Her husband died a few years ago. The home of the couple was beau- 
tiful, not only because of their characters, but because of the adornments 
and embellishments that illustrated their characters. A flower garden, 
which was noted for its beautiful arrangement and variety of fine flowers, 
was especially well cared for by the Professor during life, and by his widow 
after his death. Mrs. Root was well known to all the friends and students 
of Hamilton College, and she was esteemed as a friend whose interest in 
the affairs of the institution amounted almost to devotion. Her charac- 
ter was pure, lovable and noble, and her Christianity was exemplified in 
all the acts of her daily life. She had been a member of the Presbyterian 
church in Clinton for half a century. At her funeral, Monday, p. M., 
many were present from other places. Among these were Dr. M. M. 
Bagg and Judge M. H. Merwin, of Utica, Colonel Edwin L. Buttrick, 
of Charleston, Va.; Hon. Elihu Root, and Hamilton B. Tompkins, 
of New York ; Charles L. Stone, uf Syracuse. Very impressive ser- 
vices were conducted by Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Hudson, and President 
Henry Darung. The Apollo Quartette, of Utica, furnished appropri- 
ate singing. The pall-bearers were Professor Edward North, Hon. 
Joseph S. Avery, Rev.E. P. Rowell, Professors Albert H. Chester, 
H. C. G. Brandt and Arthur S. Hoyt. The interment was in the 
College cemetery. 

his country and friends, and without effort to attract attention, won place 
and friendship with the leading Republicans of the house. 

The impression he made in his first term was evidenced by the promi- 
nence given him in his second, when the Republicans controlled the 
house. He had a place on the judiciary committee — a decoration sought 
by the best lawyers of the house — was chairman of the committee on 
expenditures in the department of justice, and a member of the select 
committee on the eleventh census. His intelligence, assiduity and 
never-failing courtesy justified the speaker's selection. The highly im- 
portant task of preparing the report of the census committee on the 
application of Tammany for a recount in New York was assigned to Mr. 
Sherman, and his work in that particular has been widely commended 
for its clearness, thoroughness and judicial fairness. 
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— At the Cincinnati Literary Club, Januar\' 24, 1891, William H. 
Fisher, '64, read a ver>' interesting paper on the fur-bearing animals of 
Behring Sea. The habits of the seal were thus described : 

••At the opening of May the seals begin to arrive, but the first seals to 
arrive are the males, and usually the strongest and most enterprising of 
their sex, and by the close of this month, in the midst of the gray fogs 
common to these islands in the summer, the male seals in great numbers 
have come from the vasty deep and taken their position on the lands — 
positions in most instances obtained by fierce but victorious battles with 
other bull contestants. Nigh on to the middle of June the cows come in 
from the ocean. Thev do not come to visit the bulls, vet thev cause 
among the latter fierce battles for their posses^^ion. The cows come to the 
shore to calve, and within a day or two after their arrival they give birth 
to a single calf or pup. The cows taken into the custody of the bulls, 
each bull will have on the average in the spot distinguished as his harem, 
from fifteen to twenty cows. As there are born about an equal number 
of bulls and cows, it follows that there are necessarilv manv bachelor seals. 
These are usually the weaker among the males, and while they can not 
technically be said to be driven to the wall, they are, nevertheless, driven 
away from close proximity to the harems. 

The female suckles her pup. For this purpose nature has provided her 
with four teats, quite inconspicuous, hidaen by the hair and the folds of 
of her skin. 

At intervals of from one to two days the females go off to the water, 
and having fed themselves with sea food return to suckle their young. 
Among the thousands of bleating pups on the breeding ground the mother 
distinguishes the bleat of her own little pup, and singling it out by the 
sound goes to it and gives it nourishment. 

The guardian bull savagely defends all pups within his harem." 

— The Chiiaj^o Grap/tic ^\cs credit to Hamilton College for a part of 
the under-graduate training of Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, '73, who was 
inaugurated as president of Northwestern University at Evanston, III, 
February 19. In 1885 Dr. Rogers was appointed Dean of the Law School 
of Michigan University. 

"During the five years of his administration the school has so increased 
in numbers that it is now the largest law school in America. The attend- 
ance during the present year is nearly six hundred. 

Dr. Rogers has already achieved a national reputation as a writer on 
legal topics. He was offered the editorship of a leading law journal, but 
declined the olTer. His work on ** Expert Testimony" has already 
reached a second edition. He has also edited the Illinois Citations. His 
contributions to legal periodicals have lx?en frequent and imf>ortant. H^ 
was associated with Judges Cooley, Mitchell, Hammond and Wood, m 
the editorship of the Americafi Iauc Register, of Philadelphia. Among 
the periodicals of a more popular character to which he has contributed 
articles on legal subjects, are the IVinccton Revieiu, The Forum, and the 
North Atncrican Review. His article in the North American RcviewM 
June, 1884, under the title " Harboring Conspiracy," excited general 
attention at the time. He contributes an introduction of twenty-five 
pages to a work entitled "Constitutional History as seen in American 
Law," just published by Messrs. Putnam & Co., in New York. 

Dr. Rogers comes to an institution already possessing great resources, 
and at an interesting stage of its histor>'. Under the administration of 
the late President Cumniings, the attendance became very great ; during 
the present year there were about two thousand students in actual attend- 
ance. The number of departments has steadily growm until North- 
western may justly lay claim to that much abused title, *' university." 
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be departments now in active operation are : the College of Liberal 
rts, the Academic department, the Colleges of Theology, Medicine, 
aw, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Music, and Oratory. The faculty numbers 
le hundred and ten professors and instructors." 

— ^The readers of the New York Evangelist are grateful to George H. 

TARR, *6i, of New York, for his loving tribute to the memory of Mrs. 

HLOE Parmalee Hastings, who died at Mt. Morris, last February, 

red 77 years. 

**She was the widow of the Hon. George Hastings, who died in 1866, 
aving nine children, five by a former marriage. He was a man well 
aown in Western New York, and as widely esteemed for his integrity 
* character, and useful life. 

Hamilton College had the honor to claim him as one of its alumni, to- 
ither with the Rev. Dr. Eurotas P. Hastings, his brother, now deceased, 
te a missionary to India, and the Rev. Dr. Thomas S. Ha.stings, his 
»usin, now president of the Union Theological Seminary of New York, 
asides many other members of the same family. 
He was of the class of 1826, being in college with the late Judge Joseph 

Bosworth. Mr Hastings was not in any sense a politician, but it can 
uthfully be said that no man has lived in that community, who com 
anded the confidence of his fellow citizens to a greater degree. He was 
ected successively Supervisor, District Attorney, Member of Congress 
id County Judge, and was honored with numerous other positions of 
ust. During the twenty-five years since his death his widow has lived 
. Oak Grove, the beautiful family homestead, situated on high ground 

the west of the village, and overlooking the valley of the Genesee, at 
at most picturesque spot, where it is joined by the narrow valley and 
ream of the Canaseraga. 

Some of the children coming to adult years have taken positions of 
edit in other places, and those remaining at, or near the old home, enjoy 
at love and confidence of their neighbors, which it may be said, they 
ive inherited by right of their parentage. 

The family connection and acquaintance being lar^e, the Grove has 
en for two score years and upwards, noted for its hospitality, every Sum- 
er season bringing numerous guests, who have always met a cordial 
jlcome. Mrs. Hastings was a worthy helpmeet to so good a man. By 
e little ones of her kinsfolk and of the villagers she was lovingly called 
randma Hastings. For every troubled, sorrowinj^ one of her acauain- 
ice she had a helpful word of sympathy or advice, or a deed of kinaness. 
For many years she carried on a large Bible class of adults, and her 
lowledge of the Scriptures was remarkable. To more naturally attract- 
e traits than are often found combined in one character, was added a 
>nderful degree of faith and trust in the beneficent purposes of the 
eavenly Father in all His dealings with his children . • She had no fear 
' death ; after infirmities came upon her she longed to go. Her entire 
e was a beautiful tribute to the power of such a faith, to spiritualize 
id ennoble poor human nature." 

— ^Rev. Dr. Willis J. Bekchkr, '58, of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
ves valid reasons for supporting the smaller colleges : 

** In most of the smaller colleges, there is a perfectly definite, avowed, 
ligious point of view. In the sense in which sectarianism is offensive. 
ochester or Colgate or Syracuse or Hamilton are no more sectarian 
lan Cornell ; but they have each a definite platform on which to stand. 
ery much is involved in this fact. Experience shows that the ministry 

to be mainly recruited from colleges that avow their religious plat- 
rm. If it were really true that these colleges give an inferior training, 
lat would be our misfortune ; but we should still be obliged to depend 
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mainly upon them for our supply of ministers ; and all we could do 
would be to stand by them, ana make them as efficient as possible 

Again, though it were conceded that the ordinary local college is 
relatively inefficient, this is yet the only college accessible to the major- 
ity of the men who are preparing for the professions. It is a law 
of nature, no more to be evaded than any other natural law, that most 
professional men come from the country, and come from families of 
relatively narrow incomes. It is another natural law that the oldest and 
largest and richest institutions become the resort of rich men's sons, 
and that the standard of expense in them is determined by this fact. It 
is possible, of course, for a poor country boy to go through one of these 
institutions, at a cost of perhaps, one third' of the amount used by the 
average student there. But to do this, with selfrespect, the boy needs to 
be eitner a genius or a hero. Of course, also, if one was stupid enough, 
he might leave selfrespect out of the account. • But most aspirants for 
professional life are neither heroes, geniuses, nor stupids ; and therefore, 
for most of them, the distant and expensive colleges are out of the 
question except as they have wealth at command. They must have the 
local colleges, or they will have none at all. 

But the inferiority of the local college is not conceded. So far as the 
college course is concerned, I am willing to take the position that the 
relatively small colleges, provided they are well equipped and conducted ; 
may fairly be expected to turn out better trained men than larger col- 
leges can. 

In many particulars, the students of the two are on substantially 
equal footing. They will take on an average, nearly the same course of 
studies, using about the same books and apparatus, and with instructors 
not greatly differing in g^ade. Along these lines, the principal difler- 
ence is that the one student has within a mile of him a thousand more 
facilities than he can use, while the other has only a hundred more 
wMthin his reach than can be employed. In other particulars, the stu- 
dent who is one of the hundred and fifty in an institution has great 
advantages over the student who is one of fifteen hundred. His cculege 
acquaintanceships are closer. The simpler machinery of the relatively 
small college renders it possible to pay more respect to the individuality 
of the students. There is less danger of regarding the college diploma as 
an end rather than the means to an end. 

In fine, for purposes of college work, as distinguished from long courses 
of .special study, there is no reason why a local college, anvwhere should 
not be as well manned and equipped as if it were metropolitan. Suppos- 
ing this to be the case, the maximum of efficiency, for average students, 
ought to l)e reached when each class has the largest number that can 
work to advantage in ordinary recitations. When the number is much 
larger than this, there ceases to be the individual contact of every student 
with all the others ; where the number is smaller, there are fewer fellow 
students to come into contact with. 

This is what we should naturally expect ; and I believe that a study of 
the comparative success of the graduates of American colleges would 
show that just this result is actually accomplished.*' 
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necrology. 

CLASS OF 1835. 

Hon. Anson Stowe Miller, son of Luther and Phoebe [Wright] 
Miller, was bom in Lee, Oneida county, N. Y., September 24, 1810. He 
"was of New England parentage, and both of his grandfathers were in the 
battle of Bunker Hill. His preparation for college was made in the 
classical school of Professor Oliver C. Grosvenor, in Rome, where John 
Dean Caton, Cal-Vert C. Comstock, and N. B. Judd were his companions in 
study. In 1838 he was admitted to the bar in Utica, and was married to 
Miss Alvera S. Rudd, daughter of Jabez F. Ruddand Elizabeth H. Rudd, 
of Western, Oneida county, N. Y. In 1849 he removed to Rockford, 111., 
and began the practice of law with his brother, Cyrus F. Miller. In 1844 
he was elected a member of the Illinois State Assembly, and in 1846 was 
elected a State Senator. In 1858 he delivered the annual oration before 
the Alumni of Hamilton College, and in 1866 he delivered the annual 
address before the New York State Agricultural Society, at Saratoga 
Springs. In i860 he was appointed Judge of the Winnebago County 
Court, and in 1864 he received the honorary degree of LL.D. from the 
trustees of Hamilton College. In 1864 he was also chosen one of the 
presidential electors of the State of Illinois, and was appointed to carrj- 
its vote to Washington. In 1865 he was appointed Postmaster of Rock- 
ford, and held this office until his removal to Chicago in 1872, where he 
continued the practice of law. In 1875 he removed to California, and 
purchased the Hester estate in the Santa Cruz mountains. Here he built 
an attractive home, and passed his remaining years in the cultivation of 
fruits, in the enjoyment of scholarly pursuits and a generous hospitality. 
A light stroke of paralysis in July, 1890, was followed by a gradual failing 
of his strength until his death, January 7, 1891. His vdfe survives, with 
his two sons, Milton H. Miller and George W. Miller, and his daughter, 
Mrs. Eliza S. Dixon. One of the various ways in which Judge Miller ex- 
pressed his filial attachment to Hamilton College was the gift of the 
portable transit which stands in the west room of the Litchfield observa- 
tory. He was the oldest graduate of Hamilton College on the Pacific 
slope. 



MARRIED. 

Lee — McMahon — In the First United Presbyterian Church in New 
York city, Wednesday p. M., March 11, 1891, by Rev. James J. Mc Mahon. 
jkssisted by Rev. Dr. James B. Lek, Franklinville, Mr. Thomas Hamil- 
ton Lee, '83, New York city, and Miss Hannah Mc Mahon, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James J. Mc Mahon. 

Miller — Bonham — At Belfast, Allegany county, N. Y., on Sunday, 
December 14, 1890, Principal William W. Miller. '89, of Avoca, son of 
l>r. Levi D. Miller, '62, of Bath, and Miss Edith Lillian Bonham, 
«f Belfast. 
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VOI^ XXV. CLINTON, N. Y., APRIL, 1891. No. 8. 

THE DUTY OP EDUCATED MEN TO POLITICAL PARTIES. 

EVERY citizen who claims the protection of a free govern- 
ment owes to it his allegiance, not a merely passive obedi- 
ence to its laws, but an ardent, enthusiastic interest, inspired 
by that purest passion of the human heart — ^patriotism. 

This tribute the fatherland expects from all, but from the 
educated man in double measure. Her free institutions have 
fostered those springs of learning by whose crystal magic his 
genius has been quickened to fullest activity. 

The educated man should become a good citizen. This duty 
is both moral and political. He should so conform his conduct 
to laws human and divine, that his life shall be honorable and 
exemplary, and he should make learning an active influence 
for good in all matters aflecting the delicate balance of liberty 
and law. 

Participation in public affairs enjoins party afl51iations. A 
non-partisan government is an Utopian dream. Diversities of 
intellect and temperament make it impossible. Parly strife 
leads to political caution. It fixes responsibility. Praise and 
blame without respect of persons are its characteristics. More- 
ctver it is the only means through which the spirit of the peo- 
ple can be aroused in matters of State policy. Such is the 
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true mission of the political party, — the embodiment of a polit- 
ical principle, — the connecting link between populace and 
legislators, — the slow but sure means through which great 
questions of government attain their solution. 

But within the party lurks ever an element of peril. Let 
lax or impure hands obtain control, and the servant of the 
nation becomes its despot ; Democracy gives place to Oligarchy. 

The people are slow to change. If a party once win their 
confidence their love for it is like that of the sailor for his 
storm worn craft, and may continue long after corruption has 
sapped every foundation of political welfare. 

The educated patriot is fitted to guard against such dang- 
ers. **Heir of all the ages,'' the past is to him fruitful with 
warning. History forbids implicit faith in human honesty- or 
human creed. The scholar should be the first to note the foul 
signs of decay, and to sound the alarm to his misled country- 
men. 

True it is that many great reforms of the past have been 
opposed by all the forces of learning. But the reason is plain. 
Learning has been too narrow in its diffusion. 

Egypt, Assyria, Greece and* Rome successively concentrated 
in their leisure claSvSes the culture of the world. But it was a 
culture founded upon the labor of enslaved millions. Ancient 
learning was not of the people. 

The monastery was the guardian of knowledge in the Middle 
Ages. But Papal tyranny found ignorance and superstition 
powerful allies among the masses. Mediaeval learning was 
not of the people. 

European civilization still bears the dread impress of this 
scholarly selfishness. But learning is shaking off the stifling 
grasp of bigotry. vShe is making atonement for the Macchiav- 
ellis and Tallyrands of the past. Slowly broadening with the 
centuries she is bringing to humanity a brighter day. Modem 
learning is of the people. 

What is the duty of the educated man to the political par- 
ties? The lives of the scholar-patriots of modem times makes 
answer. Prince Bismarck ** the unifier of Germany," placed 
countr>' before party and God over all, and moved on in his 
dauntless purpose over the wrecks of old forms and supersti- 
tion. Gladstone, the benefactor of the oppressed, was in 
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youth a Tory ; but his convictions changing with his experi- 
ence, he boldly avowed his mistakes and championed the cause 
he had once opposed. The roll of New- World patriots gleams 
with the names of educated men, — zealous partisans, — yet 
whom *' a nation has delighted to honor.** American inde- 
pendence sprang into being under the fiery eloquence of James 
Otis. John Adams led the heroic little party that first thun- 
dered resistance to British injustice ; yet volunteered to defend 
the perpetrators of the Boston massacre. The constitution, a 
compromise between Harailtonian centralization and '* Jeffer- 
sonian simplicity,** stands a monument to the patriotism of 
American statesmen. Men with diverse ideals of government, 
yet who could modify those ideals for the common good. 

Our great political parties have seldom lacked great leaders, 
educated men. Madison, Webster, Calhoun, Stanton, Sew- 
ard, — who dares assail their memory? But there have been 
other names whose lustre time can never dim, whose mention, 
once, aroused but pity or contempt. There have been heroic 
deeds to which no party with its million hearts has beaten 
sympathy. Once, Slavery's hideous form towered over half 
the land and cast its black shadow over the rest. Then, fool- 
hardy was that man considered who dared challenge the God- 
given right of the institution. And yet, Salmon P. Chase 
spuming popularity, incurring obloquy, espoused the cause of 
the **weakest of his brethren.** Charles Sumner proclaimed 
** Freedom national, slavery sectional,** in the teeth of South- 
em arrogancy and despite the warnings of Northern timidity. 
And Wendell Phillips, rising like another St. Michael to the 
overthrow of the dragon, grapled with the dread monster 
Slavery, and in his maiden speech rebuked the recreant spirit 
of the ** American Athens.** 

Lives like these point out the pathway of duty to every ed- 
ucated man ; they bid him use those talents given him by 
God and enhanced by the institutions of his native land "for 
God and Fatherland :** they advise loyalty to party but only 
v^rhile party is true to principle ; they command championship 
of right, though whirlwinds of ignorance and prejudice assail 
it, and denouncement of wrong, though popular approval screen 
it with a golden shield ; they give hope. Right has overpow- 
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ered Might before ; why may not the cry of the lone hero to- 
day become the thunder of the nations to-morrow. 

Slavery is dead. Foreign threats have no terror for us* 
But are there not dangers within ? Are our municipal govern- 
ments free froiji corruption ? Do not men profane our halls of 
legislation, whom to call representative would be a base libel 
on their constituencies ? Is this government by the people not 
often a government by an irresponsible oligarchy, made possi- 
ble by the ignorance of some and the indifference of others ? 

The blame for these blemishes on our body politic lies at the 
door of our educated classes. Not till the educated man real- 
izes that he owes no duty to party apart from country, 
that bad men can be defeated in the caucus as well as at the 
polls, that he can better aid his party by scratching improper 
names from her ticket than by secimng their election ; not till 
men realize that they owe no allegience to a name, and that 
parties may forget the platforms on which they were founded, 

will the day come, when — 

" The common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe. 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law." 

And above all let the educated man remember that * * He who 
had all wisdom, came not into the world to judge the world, 
but to save it." Let him be a corrector of abuses, not a cyn- 
ical fault-finder. 

And let him remember too that, despite all its short-comings, 
this government of ours is the purest, freeest, best, on earth. 

T. L. Coventry '91. 



THE stage DRIVER'S STORY. 

A FEW years ago I made a flying trip from San Francisco 
to the famous Geysers of Sanoma County. From Calis- 
toga, that wretched little town of hot -springs and torrid tem- 
perature, I took stage for the ride of twenty-six miles over 
the mountains. Fortunately I secured a seat on the box, 
whence as we bowled along at a lively rate, I could drink in 
the full beauty of the surrounding scenery. By the time we 
had reached the summit of the divide, I was growing weary 
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of looking at mountain, valley and tree picturesque and beau- 
tiful as they were, and commenced to imagine all sorts of 
strange weird stories, to populate these mountain fastnesses 
with fairies, gnomes and nymphs, and above all to wonder if 
the stolid old driver did not have a fund of tales he might 
tell if he were so inclined. I looked at him furtively from 
the corner of my eyes. He was a man of at least fifty-five 
years of age, yet remarkably well preserved and, judging fi'om 
the easy and dexterous manner in which he guided his four 
prancing horses, he still possessed a marvelous amount of 
strength. He held the reins tightly in his left hand, while in 
his right was the long- lashed whip with which he ever and anon 
gave his team a gentle touch or cracked the lash harmlessly in 
the air. His right foot was constantly pressed against the 
brake and a gentle push was sufl5cient to check any too swift 
motion of the coach. 

As I looked at him this time, it seemed that his eyes had a 
far-away look in them ; they rested not on the pole-team, nor 
on the galloping leaders, but extended their gaze far away into 
the distance. I tried to divine his thoughts, but just then two 
large tears gathered in his eyes and fell upon his swarthy 
cheeks. He turned with a sudden movement toward me, 
and smiled as he drew bis coat sleeve quickly across his 
dimmed eyes and said : 

** There, I've been dreaming myself back again into the 
past, and the tears would come." **Do you see that black 
spot over there upon the mountain side?" he continued after 
no liitle urging to tell his story, and pointing with his whip to 
a dark object just visible agains the gray of the rising peak 
away beyond us. * * That is the entrance to an old mine and 
I was thinking about that. Away back in '50 I commenced 
life as a miner upon that identical spot. I was but a young- 
ster then, my beard had scarcely sprouted, but I had a pair of 
strong arms, plenty of pluck if I did come from Boston, and a 
brain filled with pictures of wealth to be dug out of the earth, 
so I marked out a claim there and commenced digging and 
washing for gold. It was a lonely task. There were other 
miners on the mountain, but they were mostly a rough set 
and I shrank from too close contact with them. Thus alone I 
worked on, week after week, some days encouraged by find- 
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ing nuggets or making a good wash, at other times toiling 
from early dawn till late at night without a single gleam of 
yellow gold to cheer my heart. 

One night I left my work at dusk and turned my weary 
steps toward the little cabin I called home, vowing that I 
would never again take up pick or shovel. I was completely 
discouraged, and entering my gloomy cabin I threw myself 
immediately upon my bed of pine branches without waiting 
to prepare my usual supper. • 

Worn out with labor and sick at heart, I was just dropping 
off into sleep when there came a gentle rap at my door. It 
appeared too light and timid for a miner's knock, yet I could 
think of no other possible visitor, so I roused myself and 
called 'come in.' The door opened slowly, and imagine my 
surprise when there entered a young girl of possibly twelve 
years of age, clad in a poor calico dress, and having a small 
shaw4 over her head and shoulders. I could not have been 
more surprised if my visitor had been the President of the 
United States, for I knew of no female this side of San Fran- 
cisco. Yet I was certainly honored by the visit of a female, 
much as I doubted the evidence of my senses. She stood hesi- 
tatingly on the threshold for a moment, casting a cautious 
glance here and there about the room, then slowly entered 
and shut the door. There was a wild, beseeching look in the 
child's eyes, lines of fear and sorrow on her face, and I noticed 
that she was trembling in every limb, so to encourage her L 
rose and came toward her with out-stretched hand. She mus't 
have felt that I was friendly disposed for she left her pla< 
near the door and came and laid her little shivering hand ii 
mine, while with broken sobs and many pauses she succeedecr:^ 
in telling me her pitiful tale. Only a part I learned then, th^^ 
rest afterward. She and her father had but just come fronn:^ 
the States three weeks before, and having landed in San Fran..^ — 
cisco intended to start at once for the mining district ; but ui 
fortunately her father was addicted to gambling, had play< 
one game too many with a sharper at the hotel, and lost at ^ 
his money save a few dollars. He would have staked thes--^ 
too in the hope of retrieving his fortune, but, yielding to hi^ 
daughter's entreaties, he tore himself away, and thus poorly 
provided the two had started for this mining region. How he 
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expected to earn his living and provide for his child seems 
never to have entered his head, except that he was going to 
the mines where of course, gold was to be had in abundance. 
The journey had been accomplished on foot save now and 
then a lift from a teamster, and, wayworn and weary, these 
two were just entering the mining regions and looking for- 
ward to the happy termination of all their sufferings as they 
thought, when suddenly the father was taken severely ill and 

fell by the roadside as if dead. The poor girl had tried in 

* 

vain to bring him to consciousness, and only when darkness 
began to gather around them would she bring herself to be- 
lieve that he was dead and she must seek for some refuge for 
herself. Hurrying along the road a happy fortune caused her 
to turn aside upon a narrow pathway and before she was 
aware of it she stood before my door and had rapped. 

After hearing only, the barest outline of this, and ascertain- 
ing the spot where she had left her father, I took a lantern 
and hurried forth to see what could be done, telling her to re- 
main in the cabin. A quick walk brought me to a neighbor's ; 
two men were secured to go with me, and returning:; by the 
path to the road we found indeed, as the girl had said, a man 
lying apparently dead upon the sod. Hastily unbuttoning 
his shirt bosom, we noticed a slight fluttering of the heart, 
and after forcing a liberal dose of brandy down his throat we 
carried him to my cabin. 

I need not tell you how joyously the news that there was 
still hope of her father's recovery was received by the child 
upon our return. She became a new creature, the wild look 
faded from her eyes, the smile returned to her lips, and from 
the frightened, trembling child, she became the hopeful, help- 
ful, little woman. Eva (for this was her name) was never so 
happy as when doing for her sick father. It was her dainty 
hand that smoothed his fevered brow, that arranged his pil- 
lows, and administered cooling drinks and healing medicines. 
She proved to be a famous cook, young as she was, and from 
the meagre stock of provisions that I possessed she concocted 
numerous dainty dishes for the invalid and many a hearty 
workingman's meal for me. Under such careful, loving treat- 
ment, it was not long before her father began to regain his 
bodily health, but I noticed with surprise and later with 
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alarm that he seldom spoke and when he did so he appeared 
to be in a sort of dream. He manifested no curiosity about 
his present surroundings, or what had taken place, but seemed 
to accept all that was done for him as a matter of course, and 
only smiled sweetly and thanked you gently for a kindness. 

His whole nature seemed absorbed in his daughter; his 
eyes followed her in all her movements, and he seemed per- 
fectly satisfied to lie and watch her as she sifted the flour, 
kneeded the bread or fried the bacon. If she left the cabin 
for a moment, the light of his life was taken away and he in- 
variably closed his eyes wearily and fell asleep. 

As his bodily health returned and his mind continued to 
sleep, as it were, I began to be alarmed and to believe his 
mental faculties would never awake. This same thought 
evidently had come to Eva, for of an evening, after her father 
had dropped asleep and she sat sewing, I noticed that now 
and then she would look at him in a sad, bewildered sort of 
w^ay, and then drop her work into her lap and sit and ponder 
to herself for some moments. Although she never spoke to 
me upon this subject, nor I to her, a kind of understanding to 
this effect soon sprang up between us and influenced all our 
actions toward the unfortunate man. 

Matters continued in this w^ay for several months. The 
father grew strong in body, and would even help me at times 
with the lighter work in. the mine, but his mind remained as 
simple as a child's. He depended upon others for everything, 
and particularly upon Eva. She, poor child, was as patient 
and uncomplaining as an angel. At times her father would be 
cross and irritable ; this would pain Eva inexpressibly as I 
could see, but not a harsh word ever escaped her lips, not a 
frown of anger nor a flush of temper ever appeared on her face, 
and usuall}^ by a few gentle words and mild caresses' she re- 
stored her father to his customary state of peaceful silence. 
As for herself, Eva was always light-hearted, always singing 
as she worked, and never more happy than when ministering 
to the happiness of others. 

But as I soon noticed, Eva was far from being strong. A 
sharp, annoying cough at times racked her little person, and 
a bright spot of pink would bum upon her cheeks. Several 
times I sent by the teamsters to 'Frisco and procured medicines 
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for her, and once I myself walked twelve miles and back to 
see a famous Indian doctor who lived over the mountain yon- 
der and got a drug from him, but all of no avail. The cough, 
which I soon became satisfied was consumption, continued to 
' increase. 

A year passed. . The father was now bodily a well man, but 
in mind as sick as ever, while Eva had grown thin and pale but 
continued cheerful always, still managing to cook and sew, 
and ever humming snatches of songs while at her work. But 
she was failing rapidly now. The father did not seem to 
notice it, but would watch her with the same old worshipful 
smile, and when away from her would maintain that same 
dreamy silence as if secretly living over in memory the hours 
passed in her presence. 

It was a pitiful sight to watch these two afflicted persons, 
the one so strong physically, so weak mentally; the other 
wasting away with a dread disease yet with faculties all alive 
and spirit undimmed. I could not help speculating upon the 
case a good deal, and as Eva began to grow worse and I could 
see the probable end, to ask myself what would be the effect 
upon the mind of the father. 

I knew the end must come at last, but oh I how suddenly it 
did come. There was scarcely any warning. One morning I 
arose as usual and began preparing breakfast. I usually began 
this, but before I could finish Eva was always up and would 
take the management herself. But this morning she did not 
appear and I knew in a moment that something must have 
happened. I knocked at the door of her little room, and, 
hearing no answer, entered. She was asleep, but I could tell 
from her pale and pinched face that an awful change had taken 
place. As I leaned over her to feel her cheek, she opened her 
eyes and smiled and then made an effort to speak. Then for 
the first time I noticed a dark red stain upon her night-clothes. 
She saw it too, but smiled and I caught the words ; "don*t tell 
father. I want to see him very much, but perhaps it is better 
not to ; you know he is not like others." As in health so now 
in sickness her only thought was for the happiness of her 
father ; for herself she seemed happy with whatever befell her. 

But just then her father entered, and although he appeared 
to realize that something was wrong, he ^id nothing but came 
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and sat down near the bed side, and took his daughter's hand 
in his. She smiled that wonderfully sweet smile that I had 
learned to love so much, but her little strength was gone, and, 
though she tried to speak, I could never make out what she 
said. 

The end came late in the afternoon. I feared that the father 
would display other phases of his malady besides this quite 
stupefaction, but he did not, nor did he at all during the next 
few days, but would sit quitely near the body of his child and 
hold her hand or smooth her hair. 

When she was placed in the rude coflSn and borne to the 
little hillside plot that I had. chosen for the place of burial, 
the father looked at me in a dazed sort of manner, clutched 
my hand convulsively, but stood silently by and saw her low- 
ered into the grave, heard the few words which a miner read 
from the Bible, and then returned with me peaceably to our 
cabin. 

For two or three days he seemed to live more in a dream 
than ever, scarcely ate or drank or slept, and frequently would 
stand by her empty bed and stroke his brow and looked puzzled. 
I could not at all see the end of this and began to be worried 
as any change in the malady was delayed. 

On the evening of the fourth day after the funeral, I was 
obliged to remain at my work for some time after dark. I had 
had a fortunate day ; had uncovered a rich little vein and was 
anxious to secure as much of the golden reward as possible, so 
I worked on by the aid of my lantern, covering with soil the 
heap of gold-bearing sand I had found, in order that no one 
of my neighbors ill-disposed to me might help himself during 
the night. It was eight o'clock when I reached my cabin. 
It was dark within and a little search showed me that voj 
guest had departed. I felt anxious at once and started out in 
search of him. 

A kind of inward impulse directed me to the little grassy 
plot where Eva was buried. All was dark, and lonely upon 
the hillside ; scarcely a breath stirred the tall gloomy pine 
trees, and with feelings scarcely to be described I approached 
the gate of the enclosure and entered. All was silent, and I 
felt as if the gentle spirit of the child was still hovering near 
to sanctify and bless. 
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I drew near the little mound and a hasty glance showed me 
that I had no need to look farther. There the father lay upon 
the newly-sodded grave, his cheek pillowed at the head, and 
his eyes closed as in peaceful slumber. I spoke to him, but 
received no answer; I touched him, but he did not stir; I 
leaned over and raised him up, and then I saw that he was dead. 

Thus these two spirits, in life so attached to each other, 
could not in death be long separated, but the simple soul of 
the father had speedily gone to join the gentle spirit of the 
daughter.'* 

The driver ceased speaking, and as he turned and pointed 
with his whip to the mountain side right above us, and showed 
me two poplar trees standing side by side near the graves of 
this loving father and child, I noticed his eyes were filled with 
tears, and his voice was husky with suppressed emotion. 

Frank W. Tilden, '92. 



THE CRUSADES AND THEIR LEGACY TO LEARNING AND 

LITERATURE. 

ONE of the most interesting phases of the World's history is 
the Crusades. The truth of the adage that ' 'ideas rule the 
world,*' was never more splendidly illustrated than in the 
Crusades. The rescue of the tomb of Christ from the Moham- 
medans was the idea that caused an upheaval such as the 
world had never before witnessed. From the eleventh to the 
fourteenth centuries, for a period of nearly two hundred years, 
the cross was pitted against the crescent, the religion of Christ 
against that of Mahomet; and again and again all Europe 
embracing France, Germany, England, Spain and Italy, unit- 
ing, cast itself in a mighty deluge upon Asia. 

In the seventh century Jerusalem fell into the hands of the 
Infidels. From that time forth for several hundred years, the 
Christian pilgrims to the Holy Land were subjected to ever 
increasing pecuniary exactions, to insults, indignities and oft- 
en, murder. Those who returned to their homes told the story 
of their wrongs. A storm of popular indignation began to 
^ther and Europe became like a troubled ocean- 
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The "Mills of God grind slowly ;*' and Europe had reached 
nearly the end of the eleventh century before came the Hour 
and the Man I A pilgrim, a man of no reputation, small, un- 
gainly and emaciated, ragged and foot-sore returned from 
Jerusalem. But the sacred fire of genius was there ; and his 
heart blazed with indignation at the insults and tortures which 
he had seen inflicted on his fellows in the Holy Land. Thus 
Peter the Hermit appeared, the leader destined to voice the 
popular will. Soon his burning eloquence fired the hearts 
alike of priest and penitent, of prince and peasant. 

Those were the ages of a living Christian faith ; a faith in 
Heaven and Hell and a judgment to come ; a faith which sus- 
tained men in the agonies of martyrdom ; a faith which dotted 
Europe with those massive cathedrals whose grand, yet grace- 
ful architecture has been the marvel of succeeding ages ; a 
faith which never doubted that He who had come ** walking 
among men, partaking of their infirmities, leaning on their 
bosoms, weeping over their graves, lying in the manger, bleed- 
ing on the cross" was indeed and in truth the Son of God. 
Hence it was but a few months after Peter the Hermit begaa 
to preach the crusade, that several hundred thousand warriors 
under Godfrey, Raymond of Toulouse and other gallant lead^ — 
ers, were on their way bearing the standard of the cross U 
Jerusalem. 

The fortune of the wars were various ; and notwithstandinj 
the enormous expenditure of blood and treasure Palestine wa^s= 
not permanently placed under Christian control. 

But those soldiers of the Cross ** builded wiser than the]^ 
knew." Great good resulted to Europe and the world froi 
the crusades in ways never contemplated by their leaders. 

The wars opened the way for the interchange of though 
and learning and thus to a gjeat advance in the arts and sci 
ence and in literature. The Mohammedan rulers had lonj 
encouraged learning and the schools of Damascus, Bagda< 
and Cordova were famous while Europe was still groping ii:^ 
the dark ages. The beautiful gardens, splendid halls and ex- 
quisite decorations of the palace of the Alhambra, the ancient 
residence of the Moorish monarchs of Grenada, is ample evi- 
dence of the culture, refinement, skill and luxury to which 
the Saracens had attained. 
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The crusades have conferred upon humanity a great moral 
benefit, by giving to the world some of the most brilliant ex- 
amples of the virtues of a heroic age. These wars aflForded a 
splendid field for the growth and display of dexterity in arms, 
manly courage, and knightly courtesy. The consecration of 
religion refined and ennobled knighthood. The defence 
of weakness, innocence and virtue became its highest ideal ; 
and thus the institution of chivalry which had long been 
growing, at last burst into full bloom, and was the choicest 
flower of the civilization of the Middle ages. The master 
minds of poetry and romance have realized this and have 
woven about the Crusades the spell of song and story. The 
noble self-sacrifice of Godfrey refusing to be crowned king of 
Jerusalem because ** he would not wear a golden crown where 
his Lord and Master had worn one of thoi:ns ;" the spotless 
character and superb chivalry of Tancred ; the romantic story 
of the Knights Templar; the generous instincts, lofty courage 
and giant prowess of the Lion-hearted Richard ; the brilliant 
intellect, keen as his Damascus blade, dauntless valor and high 
sense of honor of Saladin ; and the purity of purpose, sincere 
devotion and touching humility of that truest of all Crusad- 
ers, the royal St. Louis ; have come down to us across the 
centuries, commanding the admiration, charming the imagi- 
nation and stimulating the emulation of all succeeding gener- 
a:tions of men ; and so long as . literature shall last, these 
splendid examples of heroism, illumined by the light of geni- 
us, will ever go on down the ages, as the brightest legacy 
which the Crusades have left the world. 

Bayard L. Peck '91. 



ASSOCIATION. 

HE sat in the open window seeking in the glamour of the 
warm June night the oblivion that sleep had denied him. 
Thought, memories, images trooped endlessly through his tired 
brain. The slow strokes of the chapel bell striking twelve 
seemed to mock his misery. He looked out into the shadows 
with eyes that longed only for rest, for he was oppressed with 
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heart-weariness, and slumber came not to him. Above him the 
stars, from their infinity of distance, seemed to stretch out 
arms of light toward the sleeping earth. The moon, tinging 
with glory the edges of a floating cloud, poured tremulous 
floods of pale radiance througout the sky. All nature was 
instinct with the deep holy calm of the year's maidenhood. 
About him were peace and stillness, within him turmoil and 
unrest. Suddenly he heard through the darkness the plaintive 
call of a thrush dreaming of its mate. A vagrant breeze stirred 
the shadows, and wafted to him the fragrance of the summer's 
first lilac. Like a flash the long year of pride and pain that 
separated the present from the past June seemed to fade away 
— and he was once again with her, drinking in the odor of the 
great white and purple lilac blossoms that clustered in an arch 
above their heads. Again he felt her lips on his in the long 
kiss of parting, and saw the tears in eyes that were deep and 
quiet and pure like the June night. Sweet memories stole into 
his mind like the subtle strain of a' sublime and tender 
harmony. Then came harsh discord. How could he have 
distrusted her? so lo\nng, so true; wounded her by words 
written in anger that was but love turned away. Her answer 
had come back to him, * 'Sometime, when the lilac's odor 
brings back thoughts of me, you will know that I w-as 
innocent." Ah, he felt it now ; he had been wrong, but pride 
and anger had blinded him. Had she too suffered as be had 
suffered through that long year, he wondered, hoping against 
hope for the peace of forgetfulness. Could she ever forgive 
him? The fragrance-laden breeze whispered **Yes." The 
tender influences of the night soothed him ; his head dropped 
on his arm and he slept. ******* 
The little breeze wandering over field and meadow, 
mountain and lake on the morrow's night stirred clusters of 
white and purple bloom that joined in a fragrant arch, far 
from the place where, on the midnight before, it had brought 
peace to a wearied soul. Lovingly it played through the tresses 
of a young girl, who, beneath the arch, pressed to her lips a 
letter bearing to her a prayer for forgiveness and a spray of 
fragrant lilac. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Fair state, whom thronging sisters bless, 

Clustering round like maidens gay ; 
As if, with many a fond caress, 

To hail thee as their queen of May. 

Bright land thro* which two rivers bright, 

Hasting in ocean homes to dwell, 
Turn back to linger with delight 

Awhile mid scenes they love so well^ 

Fain would I join that sister throng 

In fond devoirs about thy throne, 
And when they tune their sweetest song,. 

Join with it, as of old, my own. 

And, like those streams, reluctantly 

Compelled to leave thy fair domain, 
I backward turn in memory 

To live my happiest days again ; 

To visit scenes so loved of yore, 

And friends, whose hearts beat warm and true ; 

Or if they beat, alas ! no more. 
Their love survives beyond the blue. 

MarshcUltown^ Iowa . C. S. Pbrcival, *45. 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE. 



Hamilton needs much ; but it should not be forgotten that Hamilton 
has much. 

A recent graduate whose thought has been much taken with the cry 
for "more/* had occasion to visit in a business way several eastern col- 
lege towns. The colleges were in session and the Hamilton alumnus 
made tours of inspection. Looking over the buildings, considering the 
situation, noting the bearing of the students entering the libraries and 
museums, he found genuine amazement in the conclusion forced upon 
him, that as among the small colleges so called, Hamilton was well at 
the front. 

Whatever have been the short-comings in certain directions, whatever 
the disadvantage for instructors and students, Hamilton men have no 
cause to be ashamed when results are reckoned. 

The results are of the present as well as of the past 

Francis M. Burdick carries forward the work of Theodore W. Dwight. 
The clergy and teachers who graduated in the "forties'* find the men of 
the "sixties'* and "seventies" already at the front. 

Of later years, the successful work of the college has widened. A large 
number of most successful business men have gone from Hamilton. It 
is gratifying to note that the "judgment by fruits'* is coming to be un- 
derstood by both alumni and students. 

The triennial of Hamilton proves that no American college gives greater 
assurance of a proper preparation for success, than Hamilton. 

We can properly urge young men to come here. Our alumni can 
properly urge young men to come here. 

Meanwhile, the tokens are many that the assurance that has been, 
will be even a fuller assurance in the future. 



A LETTER. 

The Editors of the Hamilton Literary Monthly. — 

Genti^emen : — For some time it has been pn my mind to write you in 
relation to the magazine, and its relation to the alumni and friends of the 
college. 
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rom the standpoint of an alumnus, a teacher for many years of pre- 

itory schools, one of the first editors, and a constant reader, I hope 

ay something that will encourc^e the editors and be of advantage to 

Monthly. 

nd first : The magazine is and alwa>'s has been a credit to the college 

its editors. Among similar periodicals it has taken and held the 
lest rank. No alumnus has ever had cause to blush for it Those 
> have been its constant readers have ever been proud of it, as to both 
ter and manner, 
econd : The alumniana gives it peculiar interest to all graduates. In 

department it excells all other college periodicals. This alone is 
icient to commend it to all the alumni of the college, 
bird : It is the means of communication between the college and pre- 
itory schools. It commends Hamilton College to every boy preparing 
nter upon a higher course of study. It has, no doubt, turned the feet 
lany a young man Hamiltonward who otherwise would have gone 
where. 

ourth : It is a standing argument in favor of the continued efficiency 
{amilton*s literary drill. Many of the alumni of the college get an 
I that Hamilton is losing its old time excellence in this department, 
y come to commencements, after years of absence, prejudiced against 
present order of things. But I have noticed that such persons have 
been subscribers for the Lit. Those who have read it know that the 
idard of instruction is as high as ever and as fruitful as ever in 
ci results. Every issue of the magazine gives the lie to the charge 
: the college is degenerating in this respect. 
ow if the foregoing is true, three things follow. 

The Monthly should go to every alumnus of the college. It is for 
interest of the college that it should. Whether it is paid for or not 
lould be sent, for its regular coming would strengthen the bond that 
is each alumnus to his Alma Mater by as many strands as there are 
ibers annually issued. The interest of such alumni could never be 
anged from the college. 

The Monthly should l)e sent to the library of every classical pre- 
itory school, at least in the state. A college must depend upon such 
x>ls for its supply of students, and the college that keeps touch most 
iliarly with these schools will get the most pupils. It is a fact that in 

respect Hamilton College is behind most of the other eastern colleges. 
y send more frequently to preparatory schools, reviews, addresses, 
ilogues — anything that will show to the advantage of the institution, 
some reason Hamilton is slack in this respect, and consequently does 
get her fair share of the young men ready to enter college. I can 
ik of nothing that would l)e more likely to increase the patronage of 
college than to put the Monthly into the hands of preparatory' pupils. 

The Monthly ought to be more generally and generously supported 

lie alumni and authorities of the college. It is no easy task to edit 

sustain it. The expense of printing and distributing it is large ; and 

ipels the loss of much valuable time in soliciting advertisements. The 
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benefit resulting to the editors may be full compensation for their literary 
work ; but unless they strain every nerve, and run from city to city and 
village to village to get advertisements, they cannot make ends meet. 
College pride and young American pluck alone keep them up to the 
work ; and quite frequently they have to make up a deficiency from their 
private purses. This is not right or fair The editors should be en- 
couraged and helped more. The trustees and faculty of the college 
should make more of the Lit,, and take measures to hav^ it more widely 
distributed. The alumni should subscribe for it more generally, thus 
keeping themselves in touch with the under-graduate life of the college. 
But better than all, some loyal, generous son of Hamilton ought to endow 
the Monthly, at least so far as to put it into all classical preparatory 
schools, and relieve the editors of the discouraging labor of hunting up 
advertisers in order to keep it afloat. Such an endowment would result 
more to the advantage of the college than many that are made for other 
purposes. 

Finally, long may the Hamilton Literary Monthly live to advocate 
the highest interests of Uie college, to be an exponent of old Hamilton's 
best thought and best expression of thought ; to carry the report of each 
alumnus' exploits and happenings to every other alumnus who is loyal - 
enough to subscribe for it. 

My thanks and good wishes to all my successors in the editorial chair, 
hitherto and henceforward, as long as I have opportunity to read and 
enjoy the Hamilton Lit. 

Yours truly, B. 



AN ORATORICAL LEAGUE. 

An inter-collegiate oratorical league, has of late years chiefly been an 
object of tradition. Hamilton college students live to repeat the story of 
Hamilton success, but the thought of revi\4fication has had little or no 
consideration. We realize fully that a revivification of the old league 
would be difficult, perhaps impossible, but let us consider the subject a 
little. Something may grow from it — who knows? 

The old league embraced some of the largest colleges of the country. 
These " big guns " in the college world allowed Hamilton in their league. 
They condescendingly consented to give her the last place in their pro- 
gramme. They held contests twice. Twice Hamilton carried away the 
prize. The little college in New York with her pebbles of systematic 
work and able instruction, met and conquered the giants with all their 
reputations and all their numbers. 

For some unknown reason the league was discontinued. Some have 
been unkind enough to affirm that the reason was that the larger colleges 
were tired of assembling in order to watch Hamilton take the prizes. 
However, we took the prizes for two years and then they decided to stop 
the contests. 
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We do not wish to affirm that, should they revive the leagfue, we would 
still take all the prizes. But we will affirm, and moreover would like the 
opportunity of proving, that Hamilton College has lost none of her ora- 
torical ability; that she can make a creditable appearance, to say the 
least, in comparison with all the colleges, however large and however 
many, in the United States. 

We may seem to be boasting, but our statements are founded merely 
on our faith in the system in vogue at Hamilton, of literary, rhetor- 
ical and oratorical drill. Our curriculum is fitted to teach men to think, 
in the first place, and then to express these thoughts logically and ele- 
gantly. The system does not mean rhetoric simply — the thought is first 
and then the expression. 

If a league similar to the former one were in vogue now many benefits 
would accrue to the college. 

In the first place it would advertise the college better than in any other 
way. Hamilton to-day owes a large part of her reputation as the "Mod- 
ern Home of Oratory *' to her position and success in the old league. 
Wherever our college is known, oratory is considered as perhaps her lead- 
ing characteristic. It is a splendid reputation truly, and we could preserve 
and increase it by no better means than by forming some such league. 

Again such a step would increase the interest in oratory in the college 
itself, and give a greater stimulus to work in that direction. Our rhetor- 
ical chapels occasionally show a little lack of interest or labor — as in 
Junior discussions this year — but such features would entirely disappear 
if the position of inter-collegiate orator were the goal in view. 

Let us give this matter thought and discussion, and possibly the germ 
of suggestion may Uossotn into the fruit of an oratorical league. 



COLLEGE COURTESY, 

College students are always interested in listening to stories of expe- 
rience told by alumni when they come back to see us. An alumnus who 
has lived in an Eastern country since his graduation and who has trav- 
eled extensively in Europe and America, recently made a visit to his old 
■college, Hamilton, and while here answered a question in which under- 
graduates are always interested. The question was, "What is out in the 
world ?" Among other things he said, * 'There are many things in the col- 
lege curriculum that sharpens and disciplines the mind ; but there are 
many other things which are not needed in after life, and there are things 
not contained in the curriculum which are needed in after life." 

The observation and experience of those who travel in foreign lands 
and in America lead them to conclude that the American people lack the 
politeness, the expression of good-will and sympathy, and the cordiality 
which characterize European nations. The American people, however, 
are to be admired for their uprightness, frankness and freedom of action. 
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HAMILTON COLLEGE. 



Hamilton needs much ; but it should not be forgotten that Hamilton 
has much. 

A recent graduate whose thought has been much taken with the cry 
for "more,'' had occasion to visit in a business way several eastern col- 
lege towns. The colleges were in session and the Hamilton alumnus 
made tours of inspection. Looking over the buildings, considering the 
situation, noting the bearing of the students entering the libraries and 
museums, he found genuine amazement in the conclusion forced upon 
him, that as among the small colleges so called, Hamilton was well at 
the front. 

Whatever have been the short-comings in certain directions, whatever 
the disadvantage for instructors and students, Hamilton men have no 
cause to be ashamed when results are reckoned. 

The results are of the present as well as of the past. 

Francis M. Burdick carries forward the work of Theodore W. D wight 
The clergy and teachers who graduated in the "forties** find the men of 
the "sixties'' and "seventies" already at the front. 

Of later years, the successful work of the college has widened. A large 
number of most successful business men have gone from Hamilton. It 
is gratifying to note that the "judgment by fruits" is coming to be un- 
derstood by both alumni and students. 

The triennial of Hamilton proves that no American college gives greater 
assurance of a proper preparation for success, than Hamilton. 

We can properly urge young men to come here. Our alumni can 
properly urge young men to come here. 

Meanwhile, the tokens are many that the assurance that has been, 
will Ixi even a fuller assurance in the future. 



A LETTER. 

The Editors of the Hamilton Literary Monthly. — 

GkntIvEMKN : — For some time it has been qu my mind to write you in 
relation to the magazine, and its relation to the alumni and friends of the 
college. 
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From the standpoint of an alumnus, a teacher for many years of pre- 
paratory schools, one of the first editors, and a constant reader, I hope 
to say something that will encour£^e the editors and be of advantage to 
the Monthly. 

And first : The magazine is and always has been a credit to the college 
and its editors. Among similar periodicals it has taken and held the 
highest rank. No alumnus has ever had cause to blush for it Those 
who have been its constant readers have ever been proud of it, as to both 
matter and manner. 

Second : The alumniana gives it peculiar interest to all graduates. In 
this department it excells all other college periodicals. This alone is 
sufficient to commend it to all the alumni of the college. 

Third : It is the means of communication between the college and pre- 
paratory schools. It commends Hamilton College to every boy preparing 
to enter upon a higher course of study. It has, no doubt, turned the feet 
of many a young man Hamiltonward who otherwise would have gone 
elsewhere. 

Fourth : It is a standing argument in favor of the continued efficiency 
of Hamilton's literary drill. Many of the alumni of the college get an 
idea that Hamilton is losing its old time excellence in this department. 
They come to commencements, after years of absence, prejudiced against 
the present order of things. But I have noticed that such persons have 
not been subscribers for the Lrr. Those who have read it know that the 
standard of instruction is as high as ever and as fruitful as ever in 
good results. Every issue of the magazine gives the lie to the charge 
that the college is degenerating in this respect. 

Now if the foregoing is true, three things follow. 

1. The Monthly should go to every alumnus of the college. It is for 
the interest of the college that it should. Whether it is paid for or not 
it should be sent, for its regular coming would strengthen the bond that 
binds each alumnus to his Alma Mater by as many strands as there are 
numbers annually issued. The interest of such alumni could never be 
estranged from the college. 

2. The Monthly should be sent to the library of every classical pre- 
paratory school, at least in the state. A college must depend upon such 
schools for its supply of students, and the college that keeps touch most 
familiarly with these schools will get the most pupils. It is a fact that in 
this respect Hamilton College is behind most of the other eastern colleges. 
They send more frequently to preparatory schools, reviews, addresses, 
catalogues — anything that will show to the advantage of the institution. 
For some reason Hamilton is slack in this respect, and consequently does 
not get her fair share of the young men ready to enter college. I can 
think of nothing that would be more likelj' to increase the patronage of 
the college than to put the Monthly into the hands of preparatory pupils. 

3. The Monthly ought to be more generally and generously supported 
by the alumni and authorities of the college. It is no easy task to edit 
and sustain it. The expense of printing and distributing it is large ; and 
compels the loss of much valuable time in soliciting advertisements. The 
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benefit resulting to the editors may be full compensation for their literary 
work ; but unless they strain every nerve, and run from city to city and 
village to village to get advertisements, they cannot make ends meet. 
College pride and young American pluck alone keep them up to the 
work ; and quite frequently they have to make up a deficiency from their 
private purses. This is not right or fair The editors should be en- 
couraged and helped more. The trustees and faculty of the college 
should make more of the LiT,, and take measures to have it more widely 
distributed. The alumni should subscribe for it more generally, thus 
keeping themselves in touch with the under-graduate life of the college. 
But better than all, some loyal, generous son of Hamilton ought to endow 
the Monthly, at least so far as to put it into all classical preparatory 
schools, and relieve the editors of the discouraging labor of hunting np 
advertisers in order to keep it afloat. Snch an endowment would result 
more to the advantage of the college than many that are made for other 
purposes. 

Finally, long may the Hamilton Literary Monthly live to advocate 
the highest interests of tjie college,, to be an exponent of old Hamilton's 
best thought and best expression of thought ; to carry the report of each 
alumnus' exploits and happenings to every other alumnus who is loyal 
enough to subscribe for it. 

My thanks and good wishes to all my successors in the editorial chair, 
hitherto and henceforward, as long as I have opportunity to read and 
enjoy the Hamilton Lit. 

Yours truly, B. 



AN ORATORICAL LEAGUE. 

An inter-collegiate oratorical league, has of late years chiefly been an 
object of tradition. Hamilton college students live to repeat the ston'of 
Hamilton success, but the thought of revivification has had little or no 
consideration. We realize fully that a revivification of the old league 
would be difficult, perhaps impossible, but let us consider the subject a 
little. Something may grow from it — who knows? 

The old league embraced some of the largest colleges of the countn*. 
These ** big guns " in the college world allowed Hamilton in their league. 
They condescendingly consented to give her the last place in their pro- 
gramme. They held contests twice. Twice Hamilton carried away the 
pri7x*. The little college in New York with her pebbles of systematic 
work and aljle instruction, met and conquered the giants with all their 
reputations and all their nunil)ers. 

I'or some unknown reason the league was discontinued. Some have 
l)een unkind enough to affirm that the reason was that the larger colleges 
were tired of assembling in order to watch Hamilton take the priies. 
Howeyer, we took the prizes for two years and then they decided to stop 
the contests. 
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We do not wish to affirm that, should they revive the league, we would 
still take all the prizes. But we will affirm, and moreover would like the 
opportunity of proving, that Hamilton College has lost none of her ora- 
torical ability ; that she can make a creditable appearance, to say the 
least, in comparison with all the colleges, however large and however 
many, in the United States. 

We may seem to be boasting, but our statements are founded merely 
on our faith in the system in vogue at Hamilton, of literary, rhetor- 
ical and oratorical drill. Our curriculum is fitted to teach men to think, 
in the first place, and then to express these thoughts logically and ele- 
gantly. The system does not mean rhetoric simply — ^the thought is first 
and then the expression. 

If a league similar to the former one were in vogue now many benefits 
would accrue to the college. 

In the first place it would advertise the college better than in any other 
way. Hamilton to-day owes a large part of her reputation as the '* Mod- 
ern Home of Oratory " to her position and success in the old league. 
Wherever our college is known, oratory is considered as perhaps her lead- 
ing characteristic. It is a splendid reputation truly, and we could preserve 
and increase it by no better means than by forming some such league. 

Again such a step would increase the interest in oratory in the college 
itself, and give a greater stimulus to work in that direction. Our rhetor- 
ical chapels occasionally show^ a little lack of interest or labor — as in 
Junior discussions this year — but such features would entirely disappear 
if the position of inter-collegiate orator were the goal in view. 

Let us give this matter thought and discussion, and possibly the germ 
of suggestion may blossom into the fruit of an oratorical league. 



COLLEGE COURTESY, 

College students are always interested in listening to stories of expe- 
rience told by alumni when they come back to see us. An alumnus who 
has lived in an Eastern country since his graduation and who has trav- 
eled extensively in Europe and America, recently made a visit to his old 
college, Hamilton, and while here answered a question in which under- 
graduates are always interested. The question was, "What is out in the 
world ?*' Among other things he said, "There are many things in the col- 
lege curriculum that sharpens and disciplines the mind ; but there are 
many other things which are not needed in after life, and there are things 
not contained in the curriculum which are needed in after life."* 

The observation and experience of those who travel in foreign lands 
and in America lead them to conclude that the American people lack the 
politeness, the expression of good-will and sympathy, and the cordiality 
which characterize European nations. The American people, however, 
are to be admired for their uprightness, frankness and freedom of action. 
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— J. D. Car>', '84, delivered an amusing and instructive lecture in Scol- 
lard Opera House, April 18. His subject was "What Fools We Mortals 
Be." 

— Professor Chester offered a two hours elective in Agricultural Chem- 
istry which will take the place of the regular Senior elective in Natural 
History. 

— College opened April 9 with most of the fellows back. The exami- 
nations at the beginning of the term had a marked effect on the number 

■ 

in chapel the first morning. 

— Laborers are at work on old Middle tearing down partitions. The 
work will be pushed rapidly until the old building is transformed into a 
beautiful and useful "Gym." 

— ^The first ball game on the Hill was played April 18 between the reg- 
ular college nine and a picked nine. The fellows made a good showing 
considering the condition of the grounds and that it was their first prac- 
tice game. 

— Manager Sheppard has been doing everything in his power for the 
ball nine. He gives them plenty of work and has arranged for several 
practice games before the league season opens. The nine have been 
measured for new suits. 

— Wood, '92, was Hamilton's delegate at a conference held at Spring- 
field for discussing deputation work among the colleges. This confer- 
ence included delegates from the colleges of the New England states, 
New Jersey and New York. 

— The sad news has reached us, just on the eve of going to press, of 
the death of President Darling. With the greatest sorrow the Lit. 
chronicles the event. It has been our duty this year to record the death 
of Dr. Peter, Professor Kelsey and now our President Truly, Death has 
been busy in our midst ! 

— The freshmen (supposed to be) being unable to remain quiet because 
of the spring weather and April showers have torn down part of the fence 
before the old Anderson place, and have done many other things which it 
would have been better to have left undone. 

— The Hamiltonian of 92 will be out by the end of April. The pict- 
ure of the class will form the frontispiece. It will contain a picture of 
Professor Root followed by a sketch of his life, cuts of the nine and the 
eleven and a cut of the winners in last year's inter-collegiate contests. 
There will also be a good store of literary material. It will have board 
covers and be up to the standard of the publication. 



INTER COLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— Clarkson, the coach of the Harvard nine, receives $50 a week as 
salary. 

— The Brown Seniors have decided to wear caps and gowns at class day 
and commencement. 
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— Yale, Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia will hold entrance examin- 
ations in Paris this year. 

— ^The University of Pennsylvania may take Princeton's place in the 
Inter-collegiate Lacrosse Association. 

— A chair of music has been established at Yale College by the gift of 
^0,000 from Mrs. Ellen Battell Eldridge. 

— Cornell is to have a |65,ooo law building, to be ready for occupancy 
next year, and a $20,000 gymnasium annex. 

— Japan has a base-ball nine composed of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Columbia, and University of Michigan men. 

— ^The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon the late General Sherman 
by Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Dartmouth. 

— Seventy-one American colleges were represented by 185 students at 
the University of Berlin the past season. — Exchange. 

— ^The annual race between Cornell, Columbia, and the University of 
Pennsylvania will be rowed at New London this year. 

— Princeton, Harvard, and Yale will play no ball games with 
Association clubs this year, nor with any clubs that do. 

— ^The leader of the company of citizens, who lynched the Italian 
prisoners at New Orleans, was a graduate of St. Stephen's, 

— The Junior class at Wesley an has subscribed $125 to be paid to 
students engaging in the city missionary work next summer. 

— ^The Yale Glee Club will hereafter devote their profits to establish a 
contingency fund of $3,000, from which to pay running expenses. 

— The Cornell Freshmen have challenged the Freshmen at both Har- 
vard and Yale to a boat-race, but as yet have received no answers. 

— The Italian government has ordered English to be added to the 
courses of all the colleges, another point towards making it the universal 
language. 

— The Senior class of Emory College, Oxford, Ga., leave to the college, 
as a memorial, a package containing thirty-three notes amounting to five 
thousand dollars. 

— The Cornell Senior class has decided to give fcoo as a class memorial, 
the interest of which is to be given annually as a prize for an oration on 
American history. 

— ^The Doshisha collegiate, scientific, and theological school of Kioto, 
Japan, has received a gift ot jioo,ooo from Hon. J. N. Harris, of New 
London, Connecticut. 

— ^The Princeton Dramatic Association will produce the burlesque, 
"Pocahontas," on the 24th of next month at Princeton, and will play it 
afterwards at Morristown and Orange. 

— The Board of Regents of the Albany University have oflRered a prize 
of $100 for the best essay on University Extensions, to be sent to the 
Secretary of the University before July i, 1891. 
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— Professor Harriet Cooke, professor of history in Cornell, is the first 
woman ever honored with the chair and equal pay with the men pro- 
fessors. She has taught in Cornell twenty-three years. 

— Women at present constitute fifty-five per cent, of the undergraduates 
in the United States. Wcllesley College has an endowment of $2,500,- 
000, Bryn Mawr of $1,100,000, Vassar of $1,200,000, and Smith of $400,000. 

— The growth of Johns Hopkins urgently demands new buildings. 
Already several departments are cramped into the upper stories of old 
dwelling-houses, which the institution hopes soon to replace by college 
buildings. 

— In the chemistry examination at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technolog)', the Freshmen will be placed on their honor and left alone in 
the room, instead of being subjected to the treatment usual on such 
occasions. 

— Dr. Daniel A. Oilman, President of Johns Hopkins University, will 
deliver the commencement oration at the University of Michigan this 
year, and Thomas F. Bayard, ex-Secretary of State, the address before 
the Law School. 

— May 16 and 30, and June 18 and 25, have been decided upon as the 
dates of the Yale-Harvard games ; while Yale and Princeton will play 
May 23, June 6 and 13. The latter game will take place at New York, 
and the others at the respective colleges. 

— If Bowdoin is successful in her plans for the coming summer. Pro- 
fessor Lee, accompanied by his assistant, John C. Parker, A.M., and 
about nineteen students, will set out on an expedition to Labrador and 
Iceland, for scientific research and exploration, and to increase the 
collections of the college in various scientific branches. 

— The summer schools, representing Yale Divinit"*' Schools, under the 
superintendence of Professor Harper, will be held in three places this 
coming year. The first will be opened about the middle of June at a 
place near Boston, and will continue in session for three weeks ; the 
second will be held at Chautauqua for six weeks. The western school 
will o])en at the close of the Chautauqua session, and will be situated at 
some place near Chicago. 

— The convention of the National Educational Association for the 
present year is to l)e held at Toronto, Canada, from the 14th to the 17th 
of July next, and will, on this occasion, be of an international character. 
The meeting promises to Ije the largest and most important yet held by 
the association, as it will probably he attended by some fifteen thousand 
of those actively engaged in educational matters from all points of the 
United vStates and Canada. The most complete arrangements are being 
made by the local committees for the reception, accommodation, and 
entertainment of delegates and visitors to the convention. 



I 
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BXCHANQBS. 

— A sigh of relief, a smile of satisfaction and pleasure, and a weary 
look, would tell one familiar with the arduous labors of the exchange 
editor, that he has been on his spirit journey among the many colleges 
of the country, and, like the weary traveler who has made a long journey, 
he leans back in his easy chair to rehearse and harbor in thought the 
many pleasant and instructive events which enter into and become a part 
of his being. To be sure there are unpleasant experiences on almost 
every journey, and the spirit journey of the Exchange Editor is no ex- 
ception. But why dwell on these? There are times when we cannot 
dispel them, but such, we trust, is not the case to-day. It is generally 
conceded that a college publication is an exponent of the student-life of 
that college. Then, through their several publications, let us visit a few 
of these centres of learning, study their student-life, and from their best 
thought gather a few sheaves or cull a few flowers. I spoke hastily, 
space will not permit us to gather the sheaves for our readers, however 
much we would like to, so we will try and be content with telling where 
we would glean, if such were possible, and with plucking a few of the 
rarest blossoms from the distinctively college verse. If possible we would 
glean the article on the new Chicago University, and the essay on "Keats'* 
from the Yale Lit.; "Branded," from the Nassau Lit.; almost any of 
those bright, careless, and entertaining stories from the Harvard Advo- 
cate ; the essay on " Rudyard Kipling,*' from the Dartmouth Lit.; or 
"The Mission of Music,'* from the Williams Lit. Then, too, we would 
not turn in vain to the Vale Record, Columbia Spectator, Brunonian, 
Trinity Tablet, Tu/tonian, and many others of our exchanges, which 
are always welcome guests, and with which our readers have long been 
familiar through our clippings of verse and wit. But why talk longer 
thus musingly only to try the patience of our readers, whose leniency we 
ask ; for the editor too has his ruminating periods, and must occasionally 
yield to fancy. 

— The April Outing contains a series of interesting and entertaining 
articles. The first, "Herring and Heart Fishing at Scarborough,'* is 
contributed by R. F. Walsh. It is a bright, taking story, the chief 
charm of which lies in the easy, natural style in which it is written. The 
second, "Eskimo Whaling,*' by Herbert L. Aldrich, is a vivid description 
of the manner in which the Eskimo attack the whale, the implements 
Tised, and the way in which the prize is finally secured. Modem in- 
dention, by the introduction of powerful explosives, has done much to 
reduce this once noble and exciting sport to a mere slaughter. The 
Eskimo, however, have not adopted any of these modem implements, 
hut still retain their primitive and clumsy implements. Captain Charles 
King has an interesting paper on "The Wisconsin National Guard,*' 
which will be continued in the May number. Among the other articles 
are "Evolution in Yacht Building," by M. Roosevelt Schuyler; "The 
Athletics of the Ancient Greeks," by Harold Williams; and "An 
American Rosalind," by Wenona Gilman. 
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— LippincoWs for April contains the novel, "Maiden's Choosing,'* by 
Ellen Olney Kirk, the author of "The Story of Margaret Kent." The 
plot is laid in New York. The story is a social romance, in which some 
of the characters are well drawn Among the shorter articles, the follow- 
ing are worthy of special notice: "New Africa," by Charles Morris, 
treats of the European colonization of that continent, and has attracted 
favorable comment ; "The Elizabethan Drama and the Victorian Novel," 
by T. D. Robb, is a brief review of an interesting subject. Under the 
heading, "Yams about Diamonds," David Graham Adee tells the 
history of several of the most remarkable gems. 



CLIPPINGS. 
AN ECHO PROM THB I7TH. 



Who builds de railroads and canals, 

But furriners ? 
Who helps across de street de gals. 

But furriners? 
Who in de caucus has dere say, 
Who does de votin' 'lection day, 
And who discovered U. S. A.. 

But furriners ? . — F. T. E. in Brunonian. 

A VERNAL RIPPLB. 

Sing, sang, sung. 
Swing, swang, swung, 

Oh! 
The man who will sing 
Of the beautiful spring 
Deserveth to swing, 
An inanimate thing, 
Hing, hang, hung. — Trinity Tablet. 

ODK TO PA AND MA. 

You are the best pa 

In the world, you are, 

Pa. 
When I rake in the shekels you send from afar 
I joyfully dance and sing tra, la, la, la. 
And never a sorrow my pleasure doth mar. 

Rah ! Rah ! 

For Pa. 

You are the l)est nia 

In the world, vou are, 

Ma. 
Thouj^h life's stormy pathway your idol doth jar, 
Thouj^h the world from its honors your darling doth bar. 
You know that vour son's first magnitude star. 

Rah ! Rah ! 

Por uia. — Brunonian. 
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SBI/)i7 LBS RBGLES. 

HB. 

"Oh maiden with eloquent eyes, 
Azure and deep as Italian skies, 
Let thy shadowy orbs uprise, 
And tell me thy love, ere it dies.'* 

**Thou whose smiles outshine the sun, 
Whose heart and mine would beat as one , 
Tell me prithee, have I won 
Thy gentle love, sweet Marion ?" 

SHB (petulantly). 

"Thou knowest I love thee, 
Why question and doubt me ? 
Cannot thy heart see 
I love and adore thee? " 

HE (sadly). 

" My heart, fair maid, has ever trailed 
The path of truth — misfortune 's veiled 
The pater's 'house* — ^he's failed.** 

SHB (hysterically). 

"Sir ! do I hear thee rightly ? 
Failed ! ! and you would wed me? 
Get out ! ! ! sc-aat ! ! ! ! or 1*11 have thee 
Bounced, and mangled most unsightly.'* 

(Exit in tears.) 

HB (musingly). 

" If she loves not me 
'Tis plain to see, 
That I can't make her — 
The devil take her!!" 
(Lights a cigarette and escapes down the lightning rod.) 

— Tuf Ionian, 

THB PITY OP IT. 

The enjoyments we have forsaken 

May entertain other men ; 
But the cuts that we once have taken 

C4n never be used again. 

— Trinity Tablet. 

AXIOM I. 

She says she loves arbutus ; so do I. 

And I ? Well, I love pansies ; so does she. 

In short, we love the self-same things, you see ; 

So, begging Euclid's pardon, I'll apply 

Ax. I. .'. We love eacli other .*. She loves me / 

— Williams Weekly. 
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RSPARTBB. 

— *'I*m on to you,*' said the drop of ink to the blotter, in a tone of 
considerable asperity. "Dry up," replied the blotter, savagely. 

— Munseys Weekly. 

APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 

'* My daughter," and his voice was &tem, 
*' You must set this matter right ; 
* What time did that sophomore leave the house, 

Who sent in his card last night ?' 



»»» 



/' His work was pressing, father, dear, 
* And his love for it was great. 

He took his leave and went away 
Before a quarter of eight.'* 

Then a twinkle came in her bright blue eye, 

And her dimple deeper grew, 
*' 'Tis surely no sin to tell him that, 

For a quarter of eight is two." — lUini. 

A SOLILOQUY. 

I promised Edith not to smoke 
In Lent, and meant it when I spoke, 
But she can't know, — girls never do, — 
How one enjoys to puff a few 
Blue clouds of smoke. By Jove ! I will 
Have just one pipe : then quit until 
Lent's over. Hang it ! Where's my pipe ? 
Oh, yes ! Jack borrowed it last night 
And never '11 think to bring it back. 
That's always just the way with Jack. 
And now just when I really meant 
To smoke my pipe, I can't : it's lent! 

— Yale Record. 

A SUNSET PICTURE. 

Where the rushes gently quiver, 

Where the sedges softly sway, 
We were drifting down the river. 

Through the light of closing day. 
O'er the landscape bathed in splendor, 

By a flood of mellow light, 
Steal the shadows soft and tender. 

Leading on the march of night. 

Swifter now the shades are falling. 

Blotting out the gorgeous West, 
While the gentle twilight calling. 

Speaks to all of home and rest. 
Lightly sinks the world in slumber. 

Sadly gleams the dusky sky. 
Till the stars in countless number 

Spread their canopy on high. 

— University Cynic. 

— He: "So Jack isn't devoted to Kate any more. Did they fight?" 
She : *' Yes ; they had an engagement." — Yale Record. 
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book reviews. 

The SPECUI.ATOR : A Portrait op Contemporary America. By 
Clinton Ross. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 

This is a well written and interesting story. The picture is that of the 
downfall of an American speculator. Nothing is said of his rise and 
prosperity except in most general terms, but his actions and feelings, 
when in his old age he sees the accumulation of years swept away, are 
faithfully and accurately described. The style of the work is descriptive 
rather than conversational. It is called ** A Portrait," and is truly such 
both in thought and style. The binding is good and generaLappearance 
neat. 

Drinking Water and Ice Suppi*ies. By T. Mitchel Pruden, M. D. 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 

There are few books which come to our table that should meet with a 
wanner welcome from all than this neatly bound and well written 
volume. Its subject is of vital interest, and yet one which receives but 
little careful thought The purpose of the book is to inform the public 
how wholesome water may be obtained in the city and country, and to 
dispel some of the prevalent false notions with regard to the relationship 
of water-bacteria and disease, and its author has succeeded in rendering 
it intelligible even to the most unscientific. The chapter on the manu- 
facture of ice is interesting and instructive, and when we consider the 
extreme youth and yet marvelous magnitude of this enterprise, we can 
but wonder at the progressive spirit of the age. 

Appei<ton's School. Physics. (American Book Company, New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago.) 

There is a demand for a thoroughly modern text-book on Natural 
Philosophy, which is comprehensive and yet suitable for the students of 
our high schools and academies. And this book is well suited to fill this 
demand. It has been carefully prepared by a number of eminent 
physicists, and contains an original treatment of motion, energy, force, 
and work ; also a modem and applicable conception of the nature, trans- 
formation, and conservation of energy, the knowledge of which is the 
root of scientific knowledge. 

Chari.es Darwin: His Life and Work. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York.) 

The publishers of this neat and well bound book are to be complimented 
upon the choice of their author, who is eminently capable of handling 
his subject. This is not an analytical dissertation of the life-work of this 
eminent scientist, nor is it a discussion of his theories and their actual or 
probable influence upon scientific thought But in this work Darwin 
the boy, becomes Darwin the college man, the scientist and the naturalist. 
And through the pages of this book we are invited to follow him in 
England and in foreign lands, to see what he saw, to commune with the 
world with which he communed, and in which he found such rare 
delighta. 
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ALUMNIANA. 

Eu yap 7tf}6? ev <p{Myfl6t nf)o6^TfKrf neXoi. 

— R L. Maynard, '84, a Senior in the law class of Cornell L^niversity, 
will be one of the prize debaters at commencement. 

— Myron J. Sherwood, '86, heretofore night editor of the 3fining 
Journal, is now principal of the Union High School in Marquette, Mich. 

— ^The golden wedding of Rev. Edwin E. Williams, '39, and wife 
was celebrated at the Congregational parsonage in Elyria, Ohio, April 4, 
1891. 

—Rev. William H. Chapman, '87, who is soon to be graduated from 
Auburn Seminary, has accepted a call to the Franklin Street Church in 
Elmira. 

— Rev. Gborge M. Caldwell, '80, has removed from Goodland, 
Kansas, to High Prairie, Kansas, where he ministers to the Presbyterian 
Church. 

— Professor Preston K. Pattison, '77, formerly principal of Westfield 
Academy, now holds the office of Superintendent of Schools at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

— Dr. William S. Searle, '54, of Brooklyn, has been appointed by 
the University Regents one of the State Board of Medical Examiners for 
the term of three years. 

— During the past year Rev. E. Wilmot Cummings, '71. has received 
34 new members as pastor of the Presbyterian church in Barre, Vt. The 
total membership is now^ 132. 

— In Auburn the office of City Judge or Recorder, is held by Hon. 
Woolsey R. Hopkins, '70, a brother of Rev. Professor A. G. Hopkins. 
'66, and John H. Hopkins, '72. 

— Rev. Sherman W. Brown, ^87, a graduate of Andover Theological 
Seminary, is a student of advanced theology in Berlin, Germany, on one 
of the Andover prize fellowships. 

— Since 1869, Dr. Cornelius E. Billington, '54, has filled the office 
of a visiting physician in the Demilt Dispensary of New York city, an 
endowed charity founded forty years ago. 

— At the commencement exercises of the Tulane University of Louisi- 
ana, the graduates of the Medical College were addressed by Hon. 
William Wirt Howe, '53, on "The PoHce Power.'* 

— William M. Griffith, '80, until recently assistant secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. of this state, has accepted a position in the Chamberlain In- 
vestment Company of Denver, Colorado. His home and office will be in 
Utica. 

— Major P. L. Joslin, a veteran of the civil war, died recently at Long- 
ville. California. He was the father-in-law of GEORGE C. HORTON, '71, 
of Utica, and the father of Francis W. Joslin, '81, of the Troy Daily 
Times. 
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— ^The leading article in the Social Economist for March is on "Social 
Tendencies on the Continent/' by Dr. GEORGE W. Hinman, '84, 
whose doctor's degree was gained by examination from the University of 
Heidelberg. 

— Rev. Francis D. Robinson, '74, has removed from Templeton to 
Livemiore, Cal., where he is pastor of a thrifty church of eighty mem- 
bers that was organized twenty years ago, and supports itself without aid 
from the board of Home Missions. 

— Henry T. Hotchkiss, '84, was one of the eighty -two graduates 
who received the degree of M. D., at the close of the 33rd session of the 
Long Island College Hospital. Dr. GlentnorTH R. Butler, '77, is an 
earlier graduate of this Medical College. 

— Rev. John McLean, '62, is a busy man, with his three-fold mission 
of supplying the pulpit of the Presbyterian church in Sagauche, Colo- 
rado, editing the Sagauche Crescent, and delivering popular lectures. 
His latest lecture was on "Turning Points in History.** 

— John Hilton, '87, was graduated, March 24, with the degree of 
M. D. from the University Medical Department of New York city, and 
Henry Warner Johnson, '89, of Cohoes, was graduated with the 
degree of M. D. from the Albany Medical College, April i. 

—Nelson B. Chester, *88, and John E. Everett, '88, are enrolled 
among the Seniors of Union Theological Seminary. In the Middle class 
are Frederick J. Swift, '88, Charles W. E. Chapin, '89, Milo B. 
LouGHLEN, '89, George D. Miller, '89, and David G. Smith, 89. 

— At the Easter communion of the First Presbj^erian Church in Sioux 
City, Iowa, Rev. Dr. H. D. Jenkins, '64, received twenty-eight new 
members. This is about the average at each communion for the past 
year and a half. Members were received by letter from four denomina- 
tions, and one from the Catholic church on profession. 

— ^The Clinton factory, destroyed by fire, April 11, was built eighty 
years ago for the manufacture of woolen cloths and satinets. During the 
war with England in 181 2, its broadcloths sold for (12 a yard, and GEORGE 
Bristol, '15, the first valedictorian, cheerfully paid this price for the 
suit in which he was married to Sibyl Hale, in the year 181 2. 

— Ogdensburg has a new success in the School of Stenography and 
Typewriting that was established less than two years ago by Principal 
Charles G. Egert, *68. Starting in a quiet way, with four students 
in a small room, it has grown to be one of the largest and most popular 
shorthand schools in the country. Three times has the principal been 
obliged to enlarge his school accommodations. 

— Dr. Selden H. Talcott, '69, Medical Superintendent of the Mid- 
dletown State Homeopathic Hospital, issues his address delivered at the 
last anniversary of that institution, a dissertation upon the Hospital Idea. 
He argues for the abolition of prison methods in asylums for insane, ard 
their transformation into genuine hospitals. Even the chronic insane 
should be treated with the possibility of recovery always in view. 
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— College athletism has fired another "shot heard round the world." 
Tutor William W. Wallace, '90, writes that the students of JafFha 
College, Ceylon, held their first field-day on Christmas. *'We set up a 
few prizes, and every student was interested. It seemed to be the first 
time they ever jumped, aud they were surprised at their own feats. One 
boy jumped fifteen feet, and better records will be made hereafter.** 

— As a result of the evangelistic meetings conducted in Hudson by Rev. 
B. Fay Mills, '79, during the last two weeks of February, sixty-five 
persons united with the Methodist church and seventy-seven with the 
Reformed church. There were received into the PYesbvterian church 
Sunday 113 new members, making 255 in three churches. The Episcopal 
church will have a large number at the confirmation class in June. 

— At the first annual dinner of the Bath Board of Trade, Reuben R. 
Lyon, '79, presided as chairman of the committee of arrangements, and 
discharged the duties of toastmastex with dignity and grace. One of the 
best of the dozen after-dinner responses was made by Principal Levi D. 
Miller, '62. He announced that this year's graduating class of the 
Haverling Union School of Bath would number between thirty and forty. 

— The trustees of Andover Theological Seminary have elected Rev. Dr. 
Frank F. Ellin wood, '49, of New York, lecturer on "Foreign 
Missions," and Rev. Dr. Amony H. Bradporp, '67, of Montclair, New 
Jersey, Soulhworth lecturer on ' ' Congregationalism. * * The latter appoint- 
ment is on a permanent fund that yields {300 a year ; and the office has 
been filled in former years by Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon and Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter. 

— By one of the laws of 1888 the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is authorized to issue a certificate to any graduate of a college 
or university who has had three years' experience as a teacher. During 
the year 1890 such state certificates were issued to Principal Willis L. 
Wekden, '82, Schuylerville ; Principal Abram M. Hollister, '87, East 
Springfield; Principal Henry D. Hopkins, '87, Trumansburgh ; Prin- 
cipal Arthur M. Seckel, '87, Union Springs; Principal Abram R. 
Serven, '87, Waterloo. 

— Twenty -six years ago Rev. James Eells, '87, was bom in Engle- 
wood, N. J., and his pastorate of the Presbyterian Church in Knglewood 
will begin June i, 1891. Its 530 members will find him earnestly re- 
sponsive to their largest interest in religious work, and ready to serve 
them with the "beaten oil" of well -digested sermons. His two years 
with the Second Presbyterian Church of Saratoga have prepared Mr. 
Eells for successful work in a larger field. 

— rrcderick G. Perrine, '87, one of tlie local editors of the Hartford 
Daily Times, has gained a new and enviable distinction by his vivid re- 
port of the production of the "Antigone of Sophocles,*' in the Hyperion 
theatre in New Haven, Conn., April 3. Mr. Perrine's report is illustrated 
by pictures of the characters as they appeared on the stage. His gift for 
nuiking these life-like pictures indicates an artist's eye, a quick, deft hand, 
and intelligent sympathy with dramatic movements. 
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— Senator Joseph R. Hawi^ey, '47, has addres>sed the Board of Trade 
of Hartford. Connecticut, on "The Weakness of Our Coast Defence.* 
He says that Hallifax, less than two days' journey from Boston, is a per- 
petual menace to our unprotected coast, for England, in case of war, 
"would assemble her fleet there. General Hawley says the cost of 
adequate defences for the coast might be ji 25,000,000, but this would be 
extended over a term of years. No exorbitant tax would be necessitated 
by the appropriation of this amount, and the investment would prove, 
"wise in all respects. 

— ^There was a regular jollification meeting at the Dayton Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church when Rev. Maurice D. Edwards, *7o, who had been 
considering a call from the First Presbyterian Church of Flint, Mich., 
announced that he had decided to remain in St. Paul. Mr. Edwards has 
been with this church since its establishment in 1874, and the members 
refused to consider his leaving them at this time. When his decision to 
remain was announced many members of the congregation, with tears in 
their eyes, crowded around and thanked him. Four of the nine trustees 
of this church are Wii^pord S. Wii^on, '40, president ; Austin V. East- 
man, '64, Thomas W. Fitch, '69, and Thomas A. Abbott, '70. 

— The lecture in Utica's Library Hall by Professor Arthur S. Hoyt, 
'72, on " Macbeth as Illustrating the Power of Shakespeare," was listened 
to by a large and delighted audience. Professor Hoyt affirmed that the 
rapid composition of the drama was a reason for its strength, and argued 
that in "Macbeth'* the creative genius of the dramatist is seen at its 
best Professor Hoyt reviewed the drama in a very interesting manner. 
Continuing he characterized the drama as "a kingly play, not unworthy 
of the kingly genius of its author." He spoke of the use of the super- 
natural, the unity of the play, the fertility of fine thoughts, the vivacity 
of the dialogue, and the distinct personality of the characters, quoting 
freely from the play by way of illustration. The lecturer showed a 
thorough familiarity with the subject, and held the close attention of the 
audience throughout. 

— ^The trustees and professors of Auburn Theological Seminary are ap- 
pointed by a board of 54 commissioners who represent 18 Presbyteries in 
the State of New York. The trustees have the immediate care of the 
Seminary and its funds. The list of commissioners now in office includes 
Rev. Dr. L. M. Mii^ler, '40, of Ogdensburg ; Elder Edward North 
'41, of Hamilton College ; Elder D. A. D wight, '50, of Adams ; Rev. A. 
M. Shaw, '56, of Spencertown ; Rev. H. P. V. BoGUE, '63, of Lima ; 
Rev. W. H. Bates, '65, of Clyde ; Rev. D. W. B1GEI.OW, '65, of Utica ; 
Rev. H. H. Kellogg, '66, of Havana; Rev. C. H. Dibble, '68, of Perry ; 
Rev. C. D. Barrows, '69, of Oswego ; Elder F. M. Burdick, '69, of 
Cornell University ; Rev. William Reed, '71, of Troy ; Rev. L. R. 
Webber, '72, of Sackett's Harbor ; Rev. E. P. Salmon, '78, Knowles- 
ville ; Rev. W. S. Carter, '79, of Waterloo. 

— In the Chatauqiuin for March, Judge Frederick G. Gedney relates a 
personal experience w^hich Judge Alfred C. Coxe, *68, of Utica, is at 
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liberty to rise and explain. *'At a meeting held in a flourishing New 
York village, the speakers were Judge Coxe and myself. After one has 
delivered a political address many times, it gets to be like speaking a 
piece at school, the same old story. I had been speaking with Judge 
Coxe night after night for nearly three weeks. On this occasion his 
speech came first. His speech, did I say ? No, not his speech ; my 
speech, word for word, gesture for gesture. He had not only committed 
every word, but my very mannerisms as well. No one enjoyed it more 
than he did. He seemed in excellent spirits, and he would turn to me 
and smile whenever he thought he had said some of my good things ex- 
traordinarily well. It came my turn to speak. What could I do ? I 
could only murmur that the lateness of the hour prevented me from 
detaining the good people, but some other night I might speak to them. 
Then the band ironically played 'Some Day,' and the music floated 
over Mohawk valley at midnight." 

— The Christian at Work contains a valuable illustrated article by 

Willis J. Bekcher, '58, in which he states that Auburn Seminary has 

invested funds amounting to upwards of half a million, with a library 

fund of ji 8,000. 

*'The reasons that led to the founding of Auburn are still cogent In 
their details they have been changed at many points by the introduction 
of railroads and other facilities for travel, but it is still emphatically true 
that institutions are needed as centres of influence, and not merely as 
places to study. Further, experience has shown that the men who 
founded Auburn were correct in their estimate of the influences that 
would control a seminary located here. Through all its changes of 
professors, Auburn has remained eminently faithful to the true leading 
idea of a theological seminary ; namely, the idea of training men to be, 
not mere theologians, or scholars, or showy preachers, but sound, 
scholarly, attractive ministers of the Gospel. The temptations to swerve 
from this idea have been less here than they might be in some other 
localities ; and a tradition of this kind, once firmly established, is very 
persistent. An institution that trains such men as the Auburn graduates 
have proved to be, has a good warrant for continuing to train men.*' 

— Columbia College holds out a strong temptation to Professor Francis 
M. BuRDiCK, '69, by his election to a vacant chair in its law department. 
If he accepts this position Columbia College gains a very competent 
instructor in law, and Cornell University sustains a loss that will be deeply 
lamented. Since 1887 Professor Burdick has devoted himself to the 
building up of a law school at Ithaca, with results largely in advance of 
the most sanguine expectation. Ithaca will mourn the departure of 
Professor Burdick. *' All who have come in contact with him, both in 
town and University circles, have been impressed, not only with his 
accurate knowledge and broad culture, but also his genial, sunny nature, 
expressive of sympathy and helpfulness. From the first the Professor 
has taken an active part in all measures, moral and political, tending to 
promote the welfare of the students or the townspeople, setting an 
example worthy to be followed by those who think that culture and 
exclusivene.ss are synonymous. His place in the Law Faculty, one of 
peculiar harmony- and fitness, will be hard to fill. The students will feel 
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grateful for the privilege of having been under his friendly instruction, 
and his friends on the campus and in the town will greatly miss the social 
qualities which he and his charming wife possessed to such an eminent 
degree." 

— At the April meeting of the Presbytery of Utica, the retiring moder- 
ator's sermon was preached by Rev. Isaac O. BEST, '67, who was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners to the General Assembly in Detroit, 
Mich., and one of the delegates to the National Temperance Convention 
in Saratoga. Rev. M. E. Grant, '70, was granted leave to resijjn the 
pastorate in Verona on account of ill health. Rev. Theodore F. 
JESSUP, '64, of Boonville, read the narrative of the State of Religion. 
Rev. Henry M. Dodd, '63, of Augusta, was appointed permanent clerk, 
and Rev. Dana W. Bigelow, '65, stated clerk. Rev. Dr. Robert L- 
Bachman, *7I, of Utica, was made chairman of the committee on For- 
eign Missions. Rev. Theodore F. Jessup, '64, of Boonville, chairman 
of the committee on Freedmen ; President Henry Darwng, chairman 
of the committee on Education, and Rev. Dana W. Bigei*ow, '65, 
chairman of the committee on Sunday Schools. Arrangements were 
made for the installation of Rev. George K. Fraser, '83, at Oneida 
Castle. Licentiate Ai^bert Evans, '89, was dismissed to the care of the 
presbytery of West Jersey. Samuei, J. Emery, '88, of Auburn Semin- 
ary, and Charles W. E. Chapin, '89, of Union Seminary, were licensed to 
preach. The Presbytery adjourned Wednesday evening, after hearing 
four addresses on Presbyterianism. One of them was by Rev. Dr. T. B. 
Hudson, '51, who described the distinction between the minister and the 
elder. Our government is strictly a representative government, he said. 
Bach church is a little commonwealth in itself. Whether scriptural or 
not our polity presents many advantages. Dr. Hudson's statements 
were clear and convincing. 

— In the Supreme Court of the United States at Washington, December 
15, 1890, Attorney-General Wilwam H. H. Miller, '61, pronounced a 
eulogy on Justice Samuel F. Miller that reached a climax of eloquence 
in its closing sentences : 

"The most striking feature of his mind was the logical faculty. Others, 
perhaps, had more culture, more legal learning ; none had more legal 
wisdom. Intellectually, as morally, he was robust, rugged, simple and 
always honest. With him logical conclusions were moral convictions, 
and to abide by them was an intellectual and moral necessity. Like 
Martin Luther at the Diet of Worms, he could ' do no otherwise. ' 

Undiscriminating eulogy has said that Justice Miller wa^ wont to 
sweep away the law in order that justice might prevail. Such a state- 
ment would not have been accepted by him as praise. He loved justice, 
but he knew, as all men fit for judges know, that justice, humanly speak- 
ing, can have its perfect work only through the law ; that obedience to- 
law, by the magistrate as well as by the private citizen, is essential to 
justice, as it is a condition of liberty. 

In his social and home life, also, our friend was happy. A vigorous, 
healthy constitution, in a stalwart body, a genial temperament, a great 
fondness for and an unfaltering trust in his friends made the grasp of 
his hand always hearty and his presence a delight in every social gather- 
ing. His reUgious views were broad and very practical. The essence of 
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his creed was * to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk bombly ' before 
God and man. In the Odyssey the much-suflfering Ulysses thus describes 
the highest earthly bliss : 

' There in no better, no more blessed state 
Than when the wife and husband in accord 
Order the household lovingly. Then those 
Repine who hate them, those who wish them well 
Re;)oice, and they themselves the most of alL' 

After a long life of domestic felicity and of such public usefulness, 
loved by a multitude of friends, revered of all men, our friend, still 
instant in duty, with length of days in his right hand, and in his left hand 
wisdom and honor, awaited the call of the Master. The call came, 
sudden, peremptory ; and it found him ready." 

— At the Easter morning service in St. Paul's church, Troy, Rev. 
Edgar A. Enos, '74, delivered a sermon on "The Preachment of the 
Lillies,'' the text being "Consider the lilies of the field." An abstract 
of the discoure follows : 

There are some rare souls that seem to be bom with such a nearness to 
nature that ever^ sight and sound of the material universe addresses 
them with a disUnct though mysterious meaning. Such souls find sweet 
companionship with the lower animals. They have a secret understand- 
ing with the birds ; are intimate with and know how to talk to the flow- 
ers, and are "hail fellows well met'* with the trees of the forest, in whose 
rustling, unartificial companv they feel a thrill of exultant, almost bois- 
terous, comradery. Nature in all its aspects — sunshine and shower, the 
wonders of cloudland, the miracles of forest, stream and meadow — ^is in- 
stinct with a life that touches their lives, and with which they are some- 
how in secret sympathy. When the sap in springtime leaps with a 
shudder through all the veins and capilaries of the forest tree their own 
veins thrill and tingle. They have, in short, an ever present feeling that 
they are parts of a whole — a feeling of kinship with nature, bom of the 
consciousness of that universal Life from which springs all individual 
life, animate and inanimate. 

Such a soul in our time was Henry Thoreau. He loved to be away in 
the depths of the forest, with no companions but the beasts, the birds 
and the fishes. But he wanted to be absolutely alone with nature ; he 
had no sympathy ^-ith man. This coldness of Thoreau on the human 
side is a defect of his tribe. For their intimacy with nature they must 
needs pay the penalty by a touch of ^^dldness that is aliens from mor- 
tals. Ivike Hawthorne's Donatello they have a freshness of spirit and an 
exuljerance of animal life which seem like immortal youth ; but we are 
somehow always on the lookout for pointed ears, and are puzzled to de- 
termine whether after all they are really quite human. 

Now what we know alx)ut Jesus from his discourses and conversations 
and the accounts ofhis most personal friends leads us to believe that he was 
nearer to nature ; that he existed in a closer and more vital sympathy 
with all her varient forms and moods than any man that ever lived. But 
he looked not merely at nature, but through nature to the divine pur- 
pose l)eneath. He saw creation as a unit carried up through infinite 
orders and gradations to man, her crown and glory. He heard every 
voice. He caught every whisper, and found them the varient notes of a 
symphony whose burden was a message for humanity. 

The speaker then drew a picture of Jesus among the lilies, and repre- 
sented them as white-robed priests of nature teaching the Fatherhood of 
God, the dignity of the human spirit, absolute dependence on the Heav- 
enly F'ather, the only true self-reliance of man ; closing with the ques- 
tion : " If God so clothe these lilies of a day, shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of immeasurable life? Doubt it not. He that gar- 
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xnented the lilies and made them more resplendent than Solomon with 
the Tryian skill, will clothe you at the last — it may not be with fabrics 
from Galilean or Roman loom, but with garments fitted to your death- 
less destiny.'* 



NECROLOGY. 

CI^ASS OF 1842, (AMHERST). 

At three o'clock, Monday morning, April 20, 1891, after a painftil ill- 
ness of six days. President Henry Darling closed his earnest, toilsome, 
beneficent life of sixty -seven years. 

The son of an eminent jurist of Pennsylvania, Dr. Henry Darling was 
bom in Reading, Pa., December, 27, 1824. In 1838 he united with the 
First Presbyterian Church in Reading, and was graduated from Amherst 
College in 1842. In theological studies he was a student of Union and 
Auburn Seminaries, and was graduated from Auburn in 1845. His first 
sermons were preached in the Presbyterian church in Vernon village. In 
December, 1847, he was ordained and installed in Hudson, where his first 
pastorate closed in 1853. From 1853 to 1861 he was pastor of the Clinton 
Street Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. After two years of rest and 
travel in Europe, he accepted a call to the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
in Albany, where Rev. Dr. Henry Mandeville and President Samuel W. 
Fisher had preceded him in the same office. This pastorate he held un- 
til his election to the presidency of Hamilton College in 188 1. In May, 
1 88 1, he was elected moderator of the general assembly of the Presby- 
terian church, and presided at its meeting in Buffalo. He also preached 
the opening sermon at the meeting of the general assembly in May, 1882. 

Dr. Darling's transition from the duties of a pastor to those of a college 
president was made with a careful, prayerful estimate qf its difficulties, 
and with results that fully attest his intellectual gifts, his wisdom and 
his devotion to a high standard of Christian education. For ten years 
his ruling purpose has been to strengthen the working forces of Hamilton 
College, and enlarge its good influences. In length of service his place 
is the fourth in the list of eight presidents of Hamilton College, all of 
whom are now dead. He is the second president whose death has 
occurred while in office. Rev. Dr. Azel Backus, the first president, died 
December 28, 1816, in the house now occupied by Cornelius de Regt. Dr. 
Darling's last sermon was preached in the college chapel April 12, on the 
text from John xix. 20: "It was written in Hebrew, and in Greek, and 
in Latin." 

Dr. Darling was one of the trustees of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and had planned to attend its next commencement in May. Among his 
published works are "The Closer Walk," "Christian Unity," "Doing 
Nothing, but Receiving,'' "Conformity to the World," with many 
pamphlets, sermons and addresses. Dr. Darling received the degree of 
D. D. from Union College in i860; and the degree of LL. D. both from 
Lafayette College and Hamilton College, in 1881. 
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The funeral of President Darling was held Thursday morning, from his 
late residence on College Hill. The attendance was very large, including 
relatives and friends, the faculty, students, and many of the trustees. 

The services were in charge of Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Hudson, pastor of 
the Stone Church, who read the scriptures and offered the opening 
prayer. Tender and beautiful music was furnished by a quartette of 
students, consisting of Messrs. Edwards, Kelly, Wouters and SmithUng. 

The address by Rev. Dr. T. Ralston Smith, of Buffalo, was a tender 
tribute to the life, public and private, of the deceased. He said that as a 
friend, not as historian or biographer, he had come to briefly speak of 
Dr. Darling in his capacity as pastor, college president, and the head of 
the family. He would leave it for some more fitting time and place to 
speak more in detail of the busy life of the departed. His address was an 
eloquent one, and the many present listened with much feeling to the 
warm words spoken of the beloved President. 

The closing prayer by Rev. Professor William R. Terrett was a touching 
invocation for blessing on the family, friends, college and community. 

A delegation consisting of the pastor and session of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church of Albany were present to escort the body to Albany 
for interment. 

The bearers were P. V. Rogers, C. C. Kingsley and Rev. Dr. R. S. 
Bachman, of Utica ; Professors E North, E. J. Hamilton and Oren Root, 
of the faculty ; H. B. Silliman, of Cohoes, and William McKinney, of 
Albany. Among the trustees present were Rev. Dr. S. M. Miller, Og- 
densburg, Hon. T. M. Pomeroy, Auburn, Hon. Ellis H. Roberts and Dr. 
A. N. Brockway, New York, Rev. Dr. J. B. Lee, Frank linville, H. B. 
Silliman, Cohoes, P. V. Rogers and C. C. Kingsley, Utica. 

CLASS OF 1856. 

Professor Ambrose Parsons Kei^ey died at his home on College 
Hill, at 8:45, on Monday, March 30, 1891. 

•'He was born in Sauquoit, Oneida county, August 30, 1833. His father 
died four years later. In his plans for a liberal education he was aided 
by his mother's unwearied care and sympathy. His preparation for the 
sophomore class in college was made in the Sauquoit Academy, while 
Rev. Dr. M. E. Dunham was its principal. His preference for the nat- 
ural sciences was very decided, and in Senior year he received, the first 
Underwood prize in cheniistr>\ 

After his graduation he taught the natural sciences for one year in 
Wilson Academy. In 1857 he was appointed principal of Cincinnatus 
Academy, and held this position for two years. In 1859 he was called 
to the chair of natural sciences in the state normal school at Albany. 

Two years later he removed to Farmington, Me. Here his influence 
was prudently used in shaping the legislation that resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the first state normal school in Maine As its first principal 
he was largely entrusted with the plan of the building, the arrangement 
of its studies and the selection of its teachers. 

In 1865 Professor Kelsey succeeded Rev. Dr David A. Holbrook as 
jmucipal of the Rural High School in Clinton, which Rev. Dr. B. W. 
Dwi^ht had foun(le<l. After the burning of the high school building he 
purchased the homestead on College street, long occupied by Professor 
Avery, and conducted the Clinton Grrmmar School until 1873. 

vSepteml)er 9. T.S76. he was elected principal of the state normal school 
at Plymouth. X. II.. and he at once eutered upon his duties. While in 
this position he delivered many interesting and instructive lectures, and 
among the most interesting was one on "Methods of Teaching," deliv-. 
ered l)efore the Teachers' Association of New Hampshire in September, 
1S7.S. 
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Professor Kelsey .was called to Clinton in the fall of 1878 to accept the 
Stone Professorship of Natural History in Hamilton College, a position 
he has occupied since. This appointment was well received as that of 
*'a successful teacher of geology and other branches uf natural history in 
the several institutions which had sought his services. As professor of 
natural sciences at Albany he became familiar with the best methods of 
instruction. As the organizer of the normal school of Maine he was en- 
trusted with duties for which only teachers of acknowledged ability and 
skill were selected. During the past two years his administration at the 
state normal school at Plymouth, N. H., has received the highest approval 
and fully justified the confidence with which he is now called to a pro- 
fessor's chair in Hamilton College.*' 

In 1 88 1 he received the degree of Ph. D. from the trustees of Bowdoin 
College. Twice he crossed the Atlantic, and thus broadened his pre- 
paration for the duties of his department of instruction. 

In his home life Professor Kelsey was most fortunate and happy. He 
was married December 24, 1863, to Ellen V. Goodenow, daughter of Hon. 
Robert Goodenow, of Farmington, Maine, who survives her husband 
with three children : Mrs. Peter Lee Atherton, of Louisville, Ky. ; Mrs. 
Anthony H. Evans, of Lockport, and Robert G. Kelsey. His younger 
brother, Professor Charles Kelsey, also a graduate of Hamilton Collegje, 
was for many years superintendent of schools in Marquette, Mich. 

Professor Kelsey's personal attachment 'was very strong for those he 
had ^ided in preparing for college or in their undergraduate studies. By 
his kindly nature, as well as by Christian principle, he was prompted in 
dealing with students to the constant exercise of faith and hopeful 
methods. The hospitality of his beautiful home was refined, gracious 
and abundant The tidings of his death will bring genuine sorrow to 
many loving hearts in distant homes. 

The Rome Sentinel says : '* One of the chief traits of Professor Kelsey 's 
character as a man was his great generosity. . He seldom allowed an 
opportunity of doing a kindness to pass unused. He was a scholar of 
great ability, a most pleasant man to meet, and a hearty devotee to the 
sciences which he had made a life study. It was his practice to draw 
from the works and laws of nature some lesson of practical or divine sig- 
nificance. When engaged in the explanation of natural history he seemed 
to be lost in the wonders of nature and his hearers could not fail to catch 
the spirit of wonderment. It is the universal testimony of those who 
were brought under him that an unkind word was never known to fall 
from his lips. Even the most refractory or the dullest student could 
never point to a time when his patience was exhausted. To an unusual 
degree he was always ready and willing to discommode himself to give 
an explanation or to make clearer a point in the studies. Under him the 
study of the sciences was made a pleasure rather than an onerous duty " 

ACTION OF THE FACULTY. 

At a special meeting of the Faculty of Hamilton College, held Monday 
noon, March 30, 1891, it was : 

Resolved, That in the death of Professor Ambrose P. Kelsey, who since 
1879 has filled the Chair of Natural History in this institution, we mourn 
the departure of a faithful companion in duty, whose thirty -five years 
since his graduation have been zealously devoted to the self-denying 
duties of a teacher in positions of high responsibility ; whose social and 
intellectual gifts and Christian fidelity have won our attachment ; with 
whom love for the college and higher education has been a controlling, 
generous motive, and whose memory will l)e tenderly cherished. 

Resolved^ That we tender to the afflcted family of our departed associate 
the assurance of our heartfelt sympathy in their sad l)ereaveinent, and 
that we invoke for them the consolations of the Supreme Comforter. 
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Resoh'cd, That as a token of sympathy with the afflicted family, audi 
resix*ct for the ineinory of Professor Kelsey, the exercises of the col' 
for the remainder of the term Ije suspended. 

Professor Kelsey *s funeral occurred Wednesday afternoon, and 
largely attended. Very impressive services were conducted by 
Darling, assisted by Rev. I)r. Hudson, with singing by a quartette 
students. 

Among the friends of Profes.sor Kelsey, who were present at hia 
and his intennent in the College Cemeterj*, were Mr. Daniel ~ _ 
lioston ; Mr. Peter Lee Athcrton, of Louisville, Ky. ; Rev. Anthony H.^ 
Ivvans. of Lock port ; Professor Charles Kelsey, of Marquette, Mich. ; Dbi 
Dwight M. Lee, of Oxford ; Mr. Kdwanl Curran and Mr. Frederick Ki- 
George, of I'tica ; Hon. John D. Henderson, of Herkimer. 



Pitchei^ 



CLASS OF 1852. 

Pai'l I)i;dlhy Morrow was bom in Wilmot township. Pa., Fel 
17, IJS2S. He died of Bright "s disease, December 14, 1890. Hia early 
was one of toil and privations. At the agje of 18 he entered the ^ 
lin Academy, in Susquehanna county, and there completed hia 
tion for college. He was admitted to the l>ar in 1853, and three 
after was elected District Attorney of Bradford County. In 1870 he 
ap]x>inted a judge of the 13th judicial district, composed of the 
of Hradfoni and Susquehanna, and in 1874 was commissioned 
judge. In iS8<j his nomination for presiding judge by tlie Repablicaoai 
was endorsed by the Democrats, and his re-election was without ' ' 

tion. Judge Morrt>w was nuirrie<l in 1857 to Miss Harriet King 
of Warren, Pa. His wife survives, with one daughter and two 
His (laughter, Henrietta, is the wile of Judge Hale. His sons are Jobs 
Paul Morrow, '.S4. and Charles S. Momjw, }x)th of Dulnth, Minn. 

Of Judge Morrow's long career on the Bench it is difficult to 
comprehensively, for it covers so much. He was chosen Judfe in" the 
])rime of life and the richest years of his manhood were spent m a 
vice than which there is none more honorable. To hold evenly thei 
of Justice, to ])rotect the weak, and to restrain the strong, where 
demands restraint, is a task which teststhequality of the greatest, andloi 
achieve distinction in the judgeship is an honor which may well aatisAf ' 
the ambition of any man. To decide wisely and justly all the innumerafafe-: 
points which come up during a score of years in a country like *ti*« ii; 
l)eyon(l the power t)f fallible man ; to so decide them that the maji 
shall api)rov«.* the fairness of the judge is all that may be justly « 
and that Judge Morrow did this, his unanimous nomination for 
term by both ])arties should sufficiently prove. An honor like that ii 
not often roiifcrn-d u])on a man whose positive character compela 
to U' tlu- loyal ])artisaii of any cause in which he believes; and the 
frien<ls of the dead jurist may well renieml)er with grateful pride fUt' 
high Iriliute to his justice and ability. 




MARRIED. 

I'j,MN\V(HH> -Ml NSoN.- In the Pirst Presbyterian Church, of Dtioi, 
\V.-hitsl.i\ evening A])ril 2^. 1S91, by the Rev. Dr. Prank F. Bl»llil» 
wniu». 19. ••! Nev\ V<»rk. assisted l)y the Rev. Dr. ROBERT L. BackmaM, 
'71. T livM. lu\NK I'ii:i.i) ICij.iNWCMjn, M. I)., '88, of Attica, and Mf 
G<a^:k Catijn MiNsoN. daughter of Mrs. Henry Goi^DTHWAm; 
rtica. 
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THE RELATIONS OP THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH TO 

CIVILIZATION. 

THE Sabbath is as old as the human race. When the 
Creator had crowned his work with man, he rested the 
seventh day, and blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it. 
Again, amid the thunders of Sinai, the law of the Sabbath is 
given to the chosen people, and the day becomes an institution 
guarded sacredly by prophet and ruler. According as it is 
treated so is the national prosperity. When it is kept holy 
abundant blessings attend. When its high character is de- 
graded fearful temporal calamities follow the spiritual decline. 
And when, in consequence of repeated unfaithfulness to their 
mission, this people are iSnally carried away captive, it is 
particularly noticed that '^the land enjoyed her Sabbaths as 
long as she lay desolate," Sabbaths of which she had been de- 
frauded by the sinful people. Christ comes; and, the day 
being changed, the principle remains. The Christian Sabbath 
has a new meaning and blessings undreamed of by the old 
Jewish day. 

Such is the origin and history of the Sabbath. Few will 
deny its advantages in ancient times. But can it keep its 
place to-day, when the conditions of religion, society and 
government are so changed ? What are its relations to our 
civilization ? 

The Sabbath is a great promoter of health. The law written 
on tables of stone is as surely written in the rature and con- 
stitution of man. It is a well attested scientific fact that man 
needs one day of rest in every seven for the preservation of 
health. If the interval is made longer or shorter health 
snfiers. The French were obliged, in the interests of public 
bealth, to discard their artificial decade and return to the 
septenary week. The almost unanimous testimony of em- 
'ployers is that those workmen who are habitual church-goers 
are in fieur better physical condition for work Monday morning 
than those who make Sunday a holiday. The average length 
jf lift of the Jews, who are strict Sabbatarians, is ten years 
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longer than that of other people's of continental Europe whose 
Sabbath is not a holy day but a holiday. Surely we must say 
with the French political economist, Michael Chevalier, '^Let 
us observe Sunday in the name of hygiene, if not in the name 
of religion/* 

The advantage in wealth and material prosperity is with 
Sabbath -observing nations. Where was there ever a people 
who honored the holy day that were abjectly poor ? Contrast 
the financial condition of Great Britian and the United States 
with that of Italy and Spain. The Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland, with their Sabbath, are markedly distinguished 
from the Catholic cantons, where the seventh day is the con- 
tinental Sunday, by their greater thrift and prosperity. With 
natural resources the same, the former are characterized by 
thriving manufactories and commerce, while the latter are 
comparatively spiritless, almost wholly given up to pastoral 
life. 

The Sabbath is, moreover, the friend of morality. Black- 
stone says, * * A corruption of morals usually follows the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath,** but its observance reduces crime to 
a minimum. A holiday Sunday is a great producer of crime. 
In Germany a great majority of all crimes are committed on 
Sunday. Others beside Montalembert have been surprised **by 
the ease with which the immense city of London is kept in 
order by a garrison of three small battalions and two squad- 
rons ; while to control the capital of France, w^hich is half the 
size, forty thousand troops of the line and sixty thousand 
national guards are necessary' ;'* and they have explained it 
in the same way. Well might Daniel Webster call the Sab- 
bath the bulwark of our liberties because the bulwark of 
morality. 

The Sabbath is the great friend of education. On that day, 
as on no other, those themes are considered which are best 
calculated to uplift the mind and heart, and to prepare men 
intelligently to discharge their duties to the state and society. 
It is indeed "the workingman*s college,*' of priceless value 
from an intellectual point of view. There never was a non- 
Sabbath-observing nation in which the mass of people were 
not densely ignorant. Why does the Papacy allow the holi- 
day Sunday ? Because the sacred Sabbath involves the open 
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Bible for the people ; the Bible means education, and with the 
masses educated Rome's sway is gone. In England under 
Klizabeth strict Sabbath laws were in force, and the intellect- 
ual glories of the age that produced Shakespeare are un- 
eclipsed. That age nurtured the New England Puritans, men 
of the highest culture of the universities, men who scattered 
school houses through the wilderness. 

Patriotism has no stronger upholder than the Sabbath. A 
nation of Sabbath -keepers will be a nation of liberty-lovers. 
No power on earth can enslave them. Wise to their own 
interests were those tyrants of the Middle Ages, who furnished 
their subjects with shows and other amusements on the Sab- 
bath, as the surest way to rob them of their love of independ- 
ence. The Book of Sports forced upon the English people 
was an instrument of the Stuart tyranny; and we are not 
surprised to see the Cavaliers, who danced about the May-pole 
on the Sabbath, fighting under Charles II against their an- 
cient liberties. It was Cromwell's invincible Ironsides who 
gave the world an example of a Sabbath-keeping army such 
as it has never seen before or since. In our late Civil War 
the first to respond to the call to arms in defence of the Union 
were the sons of Sabbath-loving New England. 

The Sabbath is the twin sister of the home. Instituted 
together in Eden they have ever stood or fallen together. 
France, whose language has no word for home, in the godless 
Reign of Terror had one divorce for every three marriages. 
In Spain sins against the ianiily are fearfully prevalent. We 
look to Christian America and Great Britain for the model of 
the home. 

But above all, the Sabbath is an indispensable institution 
of Christianity. Without it Christianity cannot exist. Said 
Voltaire, *' There is no hope of destroying Christianity so 
long as the Christian Sabbath is acknowledged and kept by 
men as a sacred day.'* And without the Sabbath, the 
"ground pillar of the church and our whole social life,*' it is 
impossible to perpetuate our civilization. The founders of 
our nation were profoundly religious men. They believed it 
their mission to found a Christian civilization in the new 
world. So rooted is this idea that it has made the saying, 
that Christianity is a part of our common law. 
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Such are the relations of the Christian Sabbath to civiliza- 
tion, as its light shines through all ages, shedding a benign 
ray upon all within its reach. 

Without it there may be refinement of taste, there may 
be culture, there may be arts and sciences, but * * no civiliza- 
tion can come to its fullest, highest fruition that does not give 
the Sabbath the place it is entitled to in the physical, moral 
constitution of man.*' 

AuRELiAN H. Post. 




PAST AND PRESENT CHANGE : FUTURE DUTY. 

THE present age is characterized by transition. Since the 
oldest of us first saw the light each succeeding year has 
been marked by some revolution — political, social, scientific, 
or religious. » 

Even in these peaceful days of scholastic quiet, our un- 
accustomed ears are startled by cries of danger. Each day in 
the news from Europe we expect to hear the notes of alarm 
and the din of preparation. One stroke will bring firom the 
north the steady tramp of armed men, and arouse the nations 
of the south to a conflict that will transform the present states 
and give to the world a new map of Europe. 

Years ago the pride of the Hapsburgs was stricken to the 
dust on Sadowa's fatal field ; but who has predicted the morrow 
for the bold and defiant Prussian ? An absolute will rules 
from the Rhine to the Baltic ; from the Vosgian Alps to the 
North Sea, — but a double change has taken place in one short 
decade. The banner of black and crimson and yellow floats 
no longer above the home of the King of the French. The 
fourth century has come again ; the Germans are in the fens 
and marshes east of the Seine; France awaits a ** Julian the 
Apostate" to drive them thence. 

The great Republic of the West a quarter of a century ago 
was marching in an unexampled career of prosperity and of 
power. Her flag was borne to the forefi-ont of the civilization 
of the world. It floated over ever>' land, over every sea, over 
every island that gemmed every ocean, — the beacon of the 
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oppressed, the hope and the glory of the free. No patrician 
Roman, gathering his purple around him in the olden days, 
more surely knew the protection of his citizenship than did the 
humblest in our land. 

The day of trial came, sad and grievous to be borne. The 
crimes of our fathers were visited upon their children. The 
curse of a false system' of labor was upon the land. It was 
fearfully atoned in agony and blood. Thank God ! the change 
was made ; and in the transition we became forever a homo- 
geneous and a harmonious people. Through all our borders 
our great charter is a truth, — all men are free and equal; 
everywhere there is liberty controlled by law. 

In science, too, there is change. Marvelous revolutions 
follow the ever- advancing banner of the explorers of nature. 
The dreams of Franklin are realized in Edison, whose genius 
has harnessed the subtle spirit of the clouds to the service of 
man ; and has made it possible for our children's children to 
hear the echo of our voice long after our lips have become 
silent in the grave. 

Far down in the ocean's depths, where the eye of man has 
never penetrated, the messenger of the lightning tracks his 
pathless way. A simple wire, a small battery, a piece of 
steel, a little mirror, — these are the magician's wands that 
annihilate time and space, and bring together the evening and 
the morning. 

In this new world, on our broad prairies, the hum of the bee 

« 

is known no more as the harbinger of advancing civilization. 
New routes nave been found to the Indies. Gigantic enter- 
prise has stretched her iron hand across the continent. At 
her mailed touch, from the broad bosom of the virgin land, 
spring daily the stately empires of the future. 

Our Alma Mater demands of us "before we leave her sacred 
halls an answer. To how much of the good and the greatnCvSs 
of the future, that the past and the present changes foretell, 
shall we contribute, to how much that is just shall we be 
faithful, — and as we answer her, so shall our lives be fruitful 
or so shall our lives be in vain. In a republic, where the 
theory of the government is that all power springs from the 
governed, and that the rulers are but the servants of the 
people, reflecting their sentiments and executing their wull, it 
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is the duty of the scholar to make his imprint upon the body 
of the times. To whom great opportunities have been given, 
great responsibilities attach. Let us see to it that we are 
always in the van of the right, faithful to the interests of 
humanity, and loyal to the ** organic unity of mankind.'* 
While we aim to be proficient in political knpwledge, let us 
spurn the wiles of the politician ; let us rise above the 
prejudices of the partisan. With faces unalterably set against 
the corruptions of our times, let us go forward unmoved by the 
blandishments of vice and unseduced by the temptation of 
power, pure in purpose, steadfast in trial, following always the 
light given us, adding lustre to manhood, and honor to **01d 
Hamilton." 

Duncan Campbell Lee, '91. 



HOLLAND MISJUDGED. 

WE are all familiar with Twings' Dutch characters. We 
smile at their uncouthness, we pity their simplicity, we 
despise their weaknesses. We find in them little of heroism, 
or sublimity. From the long hidden archives of the old world, 
Motley has brought forth proof that the Dutch have a real and 
earnest history, and can point to as proud a record as any na- 
tion need covet. Instead of sensual, inactive beings, objects 
of pity and contempt, they appear as the most enterprising and 
vigorous people in Europe ; the aggressive in spirit, the most 
independent in thought, the most persistent in defending their 
rights. 

At the beginning of the Sixteenth century Holland was 
not yet free. To make his empire more compact, Charles the 
Fifth would have one religion throughout its vast extent. 
The Roman priest should chant his litany in every village. 
The, Roman confessional should learn the secret of every fire- 
side. In the next reign the inquisition came with all its added 
horrors. This was the final outrage. No more could be en- 
dured. Better was death in battle than death by legalized 
torture. Philip, declaring that he had rather be no king than 
to reign over heretics, passed sentence of death upon the en- 
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tire people. The instrument chosen to execute this terrible 
decree was the Duke of Alva. His cold calculating intellect 
was well suited to the purposes of his master. Ruined homes 
and bloody gibbits were the tokens of his vigorous rule. With- 
in half a score of years, eighteen thousand men had given up 
their lives for conscience. 

But Dutch patriotism wavered not, Dutch endurance faltered 
not. We point with pride to our eight years' struggle ; multi- 
ply these eight by ten, and they mark the eighty years of the 
Dutch conflict. If 1776 is a noble date, 1576 saw the union 
of a not less noble people — a people who would rather give 
their land back to the ocean than to see it the possession of 
tyrants. Harlem and Leyden, Ghent and Antwerp, stand as 
enduring records of a liberty loving people. 

From this fiery trial, Holland came forth triumphant. She 
had shown to the world that kings were not necessary 
for prosperity ; that priests were not essential to civilization. 
From the blood of her martyrs sprung a new and undefiled re- 
ligion. Heroic in war, in peace her commerce whitened every 
sea, her sails fluttered in every harbor. The greatness of her 
statesmen and warriors, her scholars and artists, have made 
her fame enduring and glorious. Erasmus tnd Grotiot Van 
Tromp and William of Orange, these are some of the names 
that adorn Dutch history. From the asylum of her shores 
the pilgrims came, bearing to this new world the leaven of 
her free institutions. And if, at so many firesides, the family 
altar is now reared and revered, is it not because religious tol- 
eration, having found such stout defenders in the Low Coun- 
tries, passed thence to England, and is to-day the comer stone 
of free America ? 

It was Dutch endurance that first made religious liberty 
possible. It was Dutch genius that first taught modern Eu- 
rope the helplessness of kings. It was Dutch enterprise that 
first painted in letters of gold, the advantages of free institu- 
tions. 

Connected more closely, than we dream with her history, 
our statesmen may draw many lessons from her experiences ; 
our people, from her patient endurance of trials. As we study 
her history, we are forced to acknowledge, that the Dutch 
people have been great in genius, great in learning, and sub- 
limely great in patriotism. A. E. Stuart, '91. 
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A TRIP ABROAD. 

TO an observant mind a trip across the Atlantic gives many 
impressions which are unconsciously received but after- 
ward are brought up as vivid realities when occasion calls 
them forth. A view of the scenery and historic places of 
England and Scotland will give the loyal American a back- 
ground on which will be cast the visions, no longer shadows, 
of men and women of other days, whose deeds are recorded in 
stone, institutions, customs and laws. 

Pleasure or its synonym, health-seeking, will span the 
reasons for travel, of a fair proportion of ocean voyagers. 
Business and revisiting one's native land, will stand for valid 
explanation with many. Some are seekers after knowledge 
under the name of novelty, and some would stay at home if a 
good reason for their journey were a necessary passport. After 
a few hours of seclusion on shipboard and separation from an 
evening or morning paper, a conviction settles upon one that 
the world must get along without our assistance, at least, until 
we can send a cablegram announcing our safe arrival to the 
thousands standing along the eastern coast of the United 
States, watching the horizon where our vessel was lost to 
sight. A suspicion slowly creeps in our minds that perhaps 
the aforesaid thousands are as unconcerned at our departure 
as the hundreds are undisturbed at our appearance on that 
very vessel. Scanty recognition is granted to strangers until 
the question is settled whether our companions are good sailors. 
We reluctantly discover that the frail invalid is indeed an 
angel of mercy to the strong, baffled, conceited, nauseated, 
now humiliated, unobserving, uncaring, scantily grateful 
specimens of humanity. Afterward our opinions of others are 
held tentatively. We listen to the discussions of border life in 
troublous times, to the adventures of a Forty-Niner as he 
journeyed across the isthmus to the golden gate ; the theories 
of the sacraments are pressed to our attention by a student of 
"Lux Mundi" ; the vagaries of a preacher, glorying in the 
name of a crank, because a crank is made to cause revolutions, 
overthrowing abuses and settled delusions ; the immigration 
scheme of two young men, agents of a western state ; the in- 
cidental reference to persons, long our friends, by these hither- 
to strangers ; all these elements make up that cameraderie of 
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a traveler, so transient and delightful. There is no leveler of 
dividing walls of theology, rank, wealth, nationalities, like an 
ocean voyage. Whether on shipboard, on English soil or on 
the streets of a city of Ireland, the gentleman was the same in 
kindly instinct, manly bearing and becoming dress. 

After father Neptune had graciously accorded gentle breezes 
astern for ten daj'S, our good ship Circassia brought us in 
sight of the cliffs, which seem to bulwark the Green Isle on 
the northwest. After hours of scanning the coast line with 
opera glasses, dinner was served to people who seemed to have 
heard '*20 minutes for refreshments.'* Positions on deck 
were eagerly taken to watch the nearing scenes of interest. 
For a week the weather had been warm, temperature of the 
water reaching 79 degrees. Now the land breeze struck us 
with autumn breath. Loch Foyle is a bay about five miles 
wide, extending some ten miles inland. A lighter meets the 
ocean steamer some five miles from the sea. Trunks were 
corded together in blocks of five and hoisted from the hold by 
the swiftly moving steam derricks or donkey engines. A 
portion of the passengers left for terra Jirma, tslwA we resumed 
our way to Glasgow. We could hardly realize that the set- 
ting sun was so tardy. The twilight revealed distant buildings, 
a church, a castle, though our watches told us it was after nine 
o'clock. While still watching from the upper deck the 
receding shores, a sudden combination of land and ocean 
currents struck the vessel and rocked us from side to side in a 
very unceremonious manner. Persons in unsecured chairs 
went to the opposite rail on all fours. In another instant they 
were grabbing for the unattainable on the other side of the 
steamer. Fortunately this cradle song of the sea was not en- 
cored. The usual games and ten o'clock supper were enjoyed. 
The fair shores of Scotland were seen at an early hour of the 
following morning as we sailed slowly up the Clyde and 
dropped anchor opposite Greenock. Though only twenty-five 
miles from Glasgow, the examination of baggage delayed our 
arrival by train until noon. Chimney tops made ver>' vivid 
impressions as we glanced at the cities and villages seen from 
train. The fact that each room in a large building must have 
a separate flue from its fire place, explains the number of tiles, 
sometimes sixteen, extending from the top of a single chimney. 
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The dredging of the river Clyde, making it deep enough for 
the largest vessels, has given Glasgow a great impulse. It 
has grown within twenty-five years fi'om very modest 
proportions to a population of half a million. It is a com- 
mercial city of great energy and very similar to New York in 
appearance and business methods. 

•Letters of introduction proved an open sesame to the homes 
of Scotland's most worthy people. A few days at Ayr, Bums, 
birthplace, and a visit at the Largs, the country home of a 
Glasgow merchant, made the southwestern part of Scotland 
better known to us. A day's run to Belfast gave a glimpse of 
Irish life and cities. A coach ride through the English lake 
district gave a view of the charming mountains over which 
Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge wandered, and the tiny 
lakes which they made famous. Chester charmed with its 
Rows, cathedral and remains of Roman walls and historic 
interest. Coventry's three spires threw welcoming glances 
over wide meadows and hedgerows as we neared the town on 
the train. ''Peeping Tom " recalls the legend of Godiva, but 
the bustling factories for sewing-machines and bicycles, crowd 
out with their newness the old and traditional. The famous 
ride in carriage from Coventry to Kenilworth to Warwick, to 
Stratford and return to Leamington, gave material for many a 
pleasant picture and for future reminiscence. Then Oxford 
bewildered and awed with its crowded quadrangles, colleges, 
chapels, libraries and atmosphere of classic life. London was 
cleared of smoke, and was the scene of many days' weary sight- 
seeing. Though here are centers of vast commercial enter- 
prises, yet there is abundant wealth and enthusiasm to 
minister to culture in gallery, museum and rare collection. 
History fairly burdens the Tower and Westminster Abbey. 
The past is aggressive and will not down. All guides talk 
with the assurance which sight alone can give, of past events, 
even back to the tenth century. York, Durham, Edinburgh, 
Roslyn, the Trossachs, taxed our time to the last moment. 
But we shared in the ownership of all these centuries, for our 
ancestors, too, trod the turf bedewed with blood of patriot, and 
defended the principles of freedom, the common heritage of all 
English speaking people. 

A. G. B., '72. 
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SIR WILLIAM JOHNSON. 

IN 1738, William Johnson, a young man from the north of 
Ireland, came to this country, partly drawn by the gift of an 
estate in the Mohawk valley, and partly impelled by an un- 
happy love affair. He settled upon the wild tract which had 
been given him, and began his career as a fur- trader. Not 
often is a person placed amid such unfavorable surroundings. 
He did not know the value or quality of furs, nor the manner 
of trading ; and he understood the language neither of the In- 
dians nor of the Dutch ; but he soon overcame these diflficul- 
ties. He mastered their languages, and his keen powers of 
penetration soon enabled him to read the character of his new 
neighbors. He married a Dutch girl and moved to an estate 
on the north side of the Mohawk. His trade with the Indians 
became large ; he shipped furs directly to London and estab- 
lished a flour trade with the West Indies. By strict integrity 
and careful avoidance of the tricks and cheating so common 
among the traders of the time, he acquired a reputation for 
honesty and fair-dealing. His firm character, athletic tastes, 
and adaptation to their mode of life, opened the way to the hearts 
of the Indians ; and his public spirit and pity for the unfortu- 
nate, gained him the admiration and respect of his white 
neighbors. 

For many years America had been preparing the scene in 
which Johnson was to play a leading part. Ever since the 
French Jesuits first came among the Indians, the English had 
been losing their influence. Their policy had been extremely 
injudicious. Impelled by a zeal for Christianity, they per- 
suaded the Indians to receive the Jesuits into their midst. 
They never seemed to realize the importance of retaining the 
good will of the savages. The Indian agents were continually 
at variance with the Indians, and the traders sold them rum 
and cheated them. On the other hand the French through the 
** Jesuits and through persons who'* had intermarried with the 
Indians, endeavored to gain their confidence and their efforts 
were being crowned with success. Just at this time Johnson 
appeared among the Indians ; the red-man seemed instinctively 
to love him ; he learned their language ; his wife died and he 
took, with little scruple, one of the Indian maidens to live 
with him ; he attended their orgies clad in Indian garments. 
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and finally was received as a member of the Mohawk nation 
and became one of their chief sachems. An important council 
was to be held with the Six Nations, and as the Governor could 
no longer rel}- upon the commission at Albany, he sent Col. 
Johnson, at the expense of the crown, to attend this council 
and to persuade the Indians not to join the French. Thus far 
his ser\nces for the English had been but slight ; this was to 
be his trial. Perhaps he saw that if he should be successful a 
great future would lie before him ; he could not have helped 
seeing that if he failed it would be his last opportunity. He 
found the Indians prone to unite with the French ; but by en- 
erg>' and tact he at length succeeded in dissuading them from 
this course and made arrangements for another council. This 
was his first public service of importance. By it he deprived 
the enemy of a useful ally and opened the way toward joining 
the Indians to the English cause. 

A short time after this, in addition to his duties in connec- 
tion with Indian affairs, he was placed in command of all the 
colonial troops for the defence of the frontier. He organized 
bands of Indians to ravage the frontiers of Canada, to slaughter 
and burn, and paid them $25 apiece for the scalps of the enemy. 
It seems strange that so great a man as Johnson should stoop 
to employ savages to butcher his enemies, and never try to 
mitigate the atrocities of Indian warfare ; yet he seems to have 
considered this the only and proper way of avenging the at- 
tacks of the Canadian Indians. He was incapable of rising 
above the custom and spirit of his age in this respect. 

In the year 1750, he became a member of the Provincial 
council, and in the following year, the French having obtained 
permission of the Onondagas to establish a post on lake Onon- 
daga, Johnson called a conference with them, laid before them 
the danger of allowing the French to establish themselves in 
the very midst of their country-, and asked them to give him 
the lake with two miles of land encircling it. They deeded 
the land to him and he paid for it. Although he purchased it 
for the crown the Assembly refused to reimburse him and so, 
oppressed by debts which the government refused to liquidate, 
he resigned his commission as manager of the affairs of the 
Six Nations. The Indians were much displeased at this, and 
the Mohawks sent an urgent request to the Governor to re-in- 
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state him. This was refused ; but in 1753 he was again at his 
old occupation of quelling Indian disturbances ; and in the 
following year, the Governor's health being so poor that he 
was unable to meet the Indians, he notified the legislature that 
whatever person or persons both branches should agree in nam- 
ing, he would authorize to attend the Indian council in his 
place. They nominated Johnsoii and he was appointed ac- 
cordingly. 

In 1755, he received a commission placing him in command 
of all the forces destined to move against Crown Point. With 
these forces he met Dieskau at Lake George, where a battle 
took place. Early in the action he was wounded and obliged 
to leave the field ; but a younger oflScer assumed control and 
the English were victorious. For this victory Johnson re- 
ceived the thanks of Parliament, was voted ^5,000 and created 
Baronet. During the summer of the following year he went 
on an expedition against Niagara, as second in command. 
The leader, Prideau, being killed, Johnson took command and 
succeeded in capturing the fort. Then, instead of improving 
the splendid opportunity to attack Canada, which now pre- 
sented itself, he garrisoned the fort and led back the remain- 
der of the army. It may be that this was the wiser as well as 
the safer course to follow ; but it seems now that if he had 
pressed forward with the forces at hand, he might have sub- 
dued all Canada. Indeed in the following year an English 
army, together with the Indian allies under Johnson, brought 
Canada under the rule of Great Britain. 

About this time Sir William received a grant of 66,000 acres 
of land lying mainly in the present county of Herkimer. A 
pleasing legend which runs somewhat as follows, relates how 
this land came to be given to him : King Hendrick an old In- 
dian chief during a stay at Johnson Hall, told Sir William one 
morning that during the night he had dreamed that Johnson 
gave him a suit of clothes that seemed to have taken his fancy. 
Hearing this Johnson gave him the clothes, and the old chief 
departed. Soon after Johnson visited King Hendrick and in 
the morning told him that he had dreamed that all the land 
between the Canada Creeks was his. The old chief sadly 
shook his head and said that he should have it, but he must 
not dream again. It seems almost irreverent to tear to shreds 
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the patch -work legends that our elders have so long cherished ; 
yet it must sometimes be done. Sir William, himself, says that 
he did not obtain the land in this way ; but that the Indians 
of Canajoharie proposed to him at a public meeting that, as 
this land lay near his ovm he should receiv^e it as a gift from 
them, while they still had power to give him a proof of their 
friendship. They asked him to have a deed drawn up which 
they all might sign. He did as requested, and the deed beings 
ratified by the Crown, the tract became known as the ** Royal 
Grant.'* In return for this land he made the Indians a pres- 
ent of 1,200 ''pieces of eight.*' This statement together with 
the fact that King Hendrick died several years before Sir Wil- 
liam recived the land, prove beyond a doubt that there can be 
no truth in the story. 

At the breaking out of Pontiac's war in 1763, the Indians 
throughout the country were greatl)'' excited, and were threat- 
ening the whites all along the frontier. At this crisis, John- 
son by great exertions, managed to attach firmly five of the 
Six Nations to the whites, — a task that no other man could 
have accomplished. Had it not been for him, it is more than 
likely that this state would have suffered an Indian war as 
deadly as any that this country has ever experienced. When 
Johnson learned that the Canadian Indians were planning to 
come through the woods and capture him, he fortified his home 
and the state furnished him with a body of militia to defend it. 
The Mohawks also, when they learned of these preparations, 
told him that they were ready to die in his defence. 

Johnson's mind was most unceasingly bent upon his work ; 
but occasionally he relaxed it to fish in the Sacandaga, or to 
invite the young men and braves of the Six Nations to a tour- 
nament of Indian games at Johnson Hall. He was also in the 
habit of appointing sport-days at Johnstown, on which the yeo- 
manry of the neighboring country contended in various feats 
of manly strength. Boxing and foot-racing were the most 
common, and often for diversion, races were introduced in which 
the riders rode facing the wTong way. Part of this time was 
given to the general improvement of the community and of the 
condition of those about him. He devoted his especial atten- 
tion to agriculture, the growing of fruit-trees, the importation 
of sheep, and the raising of blooded horses. His g^eat influence 
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and high position, together with his perfect integrity, induced 
persons to come before him for the settlement of disputes, and 
the afflicted often called upon him for redress, and never called 
in vain. At one time the sheriff of Albany arrested a person 
at Johnson Hall without asking permission of its owner, and 
being informed that he had inciured Johnson's displeasure, 
he hastily apologized, and promised never again to arrest a 
person there without first asking leave. This shows that he 
exerted almost the power of a petty prince with his neighbors 
as subjects. 

In 1768, he stood for a time in the open air at an Indian 
council and contracted a severe cold, which kept him confined 
to the house for several weeks. As soon as he was able to 
travel, he went to the sea-shore, dividing the time between 
Long Island and the mainland. From this time on, he grad- 
ually became more feeble. He had always labored hard, and 
in age his womout body sank beneath life's constantly increas- 
ing burdens. Finally, in July 1774, a great conference was 
held with the Indians at Fort Johnson, and in reply to the In- 
dian speeches Sir William delivered an address of two hours 
length. This so taxed his strength that it caused a return of 
a former sickness, and threw him into a fit in which he ex- 
pired. His funeral was as unique as had been the course of 
his life, and we might well say that the one was emblematic of 
the other. Two thousand whites of the surrounding country, 
and the Mohawk warriors with their black thread blankets ; 
the white children of the fair-haired German girl, and the halt- 
breed children of Molly ; all payed homage to one who had 
been their leader in everything, and whose influence even then, 
kept those at peace who soon would turn against each other. 
It was an imposing spectacle, one which will never be seen 
again. 

Before his death Johnson wrote that there would be a war 
between England and the colonies ; but that he should never 
live to see it. From this and similar remarks, as well as the 
suddenness of his death, it was supposed by many that he 
committed suicide. Stone does not take this view of the mat- 
ter ; still we should not rely implicitly upon the opinions of 
this biographer, as he wrote Johnson's life without even know- 
ing of the existence of the Johnson manuscripts, and of the 
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papers preserved at Albany. His father, however, who was a 

much more thorough worker, holds the same opinion ; but it 

may be that they, like the rest of us, would rather believe that 

a kind Provndence relieved Johnson from his worldly cares, 

than that his life was taken by his own hand. Providence was 

indeed kind in choosing this time for his death. The war had 

not yet broken out, and the title to his large estates was yet 

valid. A few years would have placed before him the task of 

deciding whether to take part against his neighbors or against 

his king. Stone thinks that he would have taken sides with 

the people ; but it is doubtful whether he would have changed 

his allegiance after such long and faithful service to the crown. 

He has not told us what he would have done in this case so 

that it is all mere conjecture. 

Johnson* s career was entirely original, leading him from a 
frontier store to a baronial castle. It brought him to a large 
estate, gained for him the especial favor of his monarch and 
made his name great upon the western continent. His most 
noticeable quality was the power of adaptation to all the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. With equal ease he bore him- 
self in the officer's tent, in the legislative chair, in the Indian 
wigwam and at the English court. He gained the redman's 
faith, the whiteman's esteem, the love of his friends, the fear 
of his enemies, and the admiration of all. Yet it can not be 
denied that he was unscrupulous as to his manner of enjoy- 
ment and was far from being a moral man in some respects. 
It is said that at his death he had about one hundred illegiti- 
mate children living in and about Johnstown. Some even 
think that all his actions, all his upright dealings were but 
means to gain an end. Can it be that his labors for the im- 
provement of the savage, and his endeavors to educate and 
Christianize them came not from a sense of right but from a 
selfish heart? Let us not judge too harshly the man whose 
efforts were of inestimable value to this country. He 
came upon the scene at the critical moment, saw what was to 
be done, and did it. He was not a rash enthusiast, but a cool 
painstaking man, ready to encounter difficulties and deter- 
mined to avail himself of all the opportunities presented. 

Sir William did something as a soldier, something as a 
statesman, something as a philanthropist ; but his great life 
work was the attachment of the Indians to the English cause. 
If it had not been for his labors, France might to-day control a 
great portion of this country. The colonies might not have 
gained their liberty, and we might now be subjects of an Eu- 
ropean power. C. R. La Rue, '93. 
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THE DEATH OP PRESIDENT DARLING. 

In this our Memorial Number, the life and labors of Dr. Darling are 
well p>ortrayed by older pens than ours. But we as editors of the Lit. 
feel that it is our duty and our pleasure, bitter-sweet, to voice the stu- 
dent*s loss and lay upon his tomb a wreath of praise, the simple tribute 
of respect and love. 

To us as students Dr. Darling had endeared himself most strongly, 
and his death is felt as a personal loss by all. His kindness and courtesy 
to each and every one won for him a warm ^lace in every heart. His 
memory for names and faces was wonderful and from the first morning 
of Freshman year he always knew every student by name and had a 
kind word for each one. 

Dr. Darling had a great knowledge of human nature and his kind 
heart made him sympathize with the weak and erring. The student 
called to him for discipline was sure to receive the benefit of any just 
excuse. 

His manners were perfect, elegant, dignified, graceful, he was the per- 
fect, typical gentleman. His wonderfully winning smile portrayed well 
his sunny nature. 

His generosity was great. Many a poor student would not have re- 
ceived a Hamilton diploma if Dr. Darling, in his quiet way, had not giv- 
en generous assistance. 

As pastor of our College Church, Dr. Darling was always considered a 
preacher of gjreat ability. His sermons contained deep thought, ele- 
gantly and logically expressed. A remarkably handsome face and fig- 
ure, a dignity of bearing and grace of gesture added much to his power 
as a speaker. 

Dr. Darling's death is the greatest possible loss to Hamilton College. 
In managing the affairs of the College, in its financial interest, in gain- 
ing students, in interesting alumni, he proved himself most efficient 

To us who have been under Dr. Darling in class-room work and had 
the benefit of his gpreat ability and been impressed with the charm of his 
pieaence, t^e loss seems especially severe. 

In future years, as with the eye of memory, we look back upon the 
halcyon days of college life it will be with the greatest love and rever- 
ence that we recall the name of Dr. Henry Darling. 
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THE MAY FIELD-DAY. 

The spring meeting of the Athletic Association, May 14, was all that* 
was ex]x?cted, and, perhaps, a little more. The fourteen events on the 
programme were all filled, and the contests, for the most part, were 
exceedingly interesting. The records in the majority of the events were 
fairly good, while in two the college records were broken — those of the 
22Q and 120 yards hurdle races, Lee running the first in 27!:^' seconds 
(previous record 28 J^ ), and Chester and Curran tying for the second in 
18 2-5 seconds (previous record i8>2.) 

Much credit is due the athletes, the trainer, and the Athletic Associa- 
tion for the very satisfactory manner in which the sports passed off. 
The events followed each other in quick succession, and the tiresome 
delays which have characterized all prexnous meets were pleasantly 
avoided. 

However, the athletes should not be carried away with the success, the 
real struggle is yet to come at Geneva. The training should be faith- 
fully and regularly kept up, keeping in view the 30th of May. Let it not 
Ije said, if we should suffer defeat at Geneva, that it was due to in- 
sufficient training and practice. Now is the time for action and pre- 
paration, and the athletes should make the most of it. Not one of them 
can afford to miss a single opportunity to better himself physically ; not 
one of them can be in too good condition for the approaching contest 
Athletes, if you would repeat the splendid victories of Albany and 
Syracuse, and win once more the inter-collegiate pennant for Hamilton, 
you must give yourselves up to hard scientific training and systematic 
exercise. 



VALEDICTORY. 



The eighteenth issue of the Lit., upon which the senior editors have 
been engaged and for which we have labored, has been presented to you. 
For us, the attachments which this position and this labor have formed 
must now come to an end. The heart emotion of Byron, when he sings 
of "Farewell!" in "Childe Harold." awakens a sympathetic chord in 
our hearts as we retire, and, with sorrow, bid adieu to our associates and 
patrons in college and among the alumni. 

As we welcome into the board those who will take our places, our only 
regret is that the pleasant tasks will be ours no longer. We look back 
over the two years with pleasure and satisfaction, not only because of the 
(hities themselves, but also because of the appreciation with which our 
labors have been received.* It did not devolve upon us two years ago to 
viake Thk Lit. ; it was already made. Its standard was well known 
among the colleges. Us influence was already felt in college and among 
the alumni. 
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But a passive success has not been the spirit of Hamilton during these 
years, and so its representative in journalism could not be passive. 
Progress was demanded ; improvement was imperative. The alumni 
must be touched to a greater degree and made to realize the existence of 
a new spirit. The new spirit itself must be checked and regulated, and 
proper motives and principles instilled into the student life. 

That the influence of the Lit. has been felt, the historv of Hamilton 
for the last two years testifies. That the LiT. has l^en an important 
factor in the great develo^nent, everyone who has watched the changes 
firmly Ijelieves. 

In undertaking the work our aim was high — the success of the college 
we love, — and to further this end everything has been sacrificed. We 
feel that in securing the success which the college has attained, the LiT. 
has done very much. 

It was the personality and individuality of a faithful President that 
brought us Silliman Hall, and made secure the financial status of the 
college ; but for the LiT. we claim an influence inestimable in arousing 
the student body from the historic lethargy of a decade to the en- 
thusiastic loyalty which is now so prominent. It is now "^«r college,'' 
and to the Hamilton man those words arouse the tenderest feelings of 
the heart. Where came the influence that has made Hamilton con- 
spicuous for the gentlemanly bearing of her students, and the spirit that 
has asserted itself for honesty, and made honesty a characteristic of all 
her athletic contests? In coming years, as the LiT.'s bound in beautiful 
stj'le stand upon your shelves, take them down and read the editorials of 
volumes twenty-four and twenty-five, and see if therein the upward 
movement in Hamilton be not traced. 

Th^ fearlessness and courage of the Lit. has made it possible no longer 
for the treasurer of any college organization to defray the expenses of 
his senior year by dark and mysterious management. Pernicious college 
customs have been held up to view, and the recent discussion in this line 
shows the influence of our journal in moulding college sentiment. The 
great chasm (?) between the faculty and students has Ijeen bridged — the 
joint Conference Committee is a reality. A Hamilton college foot-ball 
team has been cheered on to victory by the college yell, because the LiT. 
started the movement. The succession of inter-collegiate athletic 
pennants, won by Hamilton, points to the new life which the Lit. has 
helped to create. For years "a new gym" has been the cry of the 
editors. The present board has had the honor of announcing old 
"Middle College" transformed into the new "Soper Memorial 
Gymnasium." By strenuous efforts a greater number of alumni have 
been reached, and the whole number was never more united and loyal 
than at present. The manifestation of loyalty among the alumni of the 
West alone is sufficient reward for many hours of labor. 

For all the support that has been accorded us we are very thankful. 
We have attempted to make the Lit. a review of our college literature, 
a faithful representative of our college life, and the best medium for 
communication with the alumni. 
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Not to ourselves alone do we give the credit for the success of our 
attempt. We desire to thank both students and faculty for aiding us in 
furthering the interest of the LiT. and college. Their efforts we grate- 
fully appreciated. 

Our greatest debt, however, is due to the ** Delphic oracle of 
Hamilton," in which the alumni interests have been centered for so 
many yeais. For a quarter of a century the most interesting department 
of the Lit. has been conducted by Dr. North. We would be guilty- of 
gross injustice did we not acknowledge the g|pat debt owed by the LiT. 
and all friends of the college to him for his untiring industry in bringing 
the alumni and college nearer together through the well-known and 
popular department, "The Alumniana." May he long be spared to The 
Hamilton Literary Monthly and to Hamilton College. 

With a new board consisting of men of some experience, loyal to the 
college and zealous of improvement, we predict a bright future for The 
Hamilton Lit. 



Many years ago, the late Rev. Dr. William E. Knox, '40, with his 
well-remembered outspokenness, published his ideal of a college presi- 
dent ; and twenty years have not wholly destroyed its significance. It 
is only fair to state that the "headless college" which Dr. Knox refers to 
is more than a thousand miles from Central New York. 

"It is easy enough to get a j>oor President. I once recommended such 
a one to a college now headless, and they were unfortunate enough to 
take him. I never will do it again ; it is too solemn business for the col- 
lege. Yet my candidate was a fine scholar, a deep thinker, an able 
preacher, an experienced Professor — only he was an awful poor President. 
I felt bad over his failure, and mine in helping him to the place where 
he did it. Did you ever pass a spot where the engine jumped the 
track and killed some passengers, without feeling melancholy ? 

Let trustees take warning. Good Presidents are not as plenty as black- 
Ijerries ; it is only here and there a bush that bears one. And if you get 
the wrong one, the boys will soon find it out, and after awhile the Pro- 
fessors, and you next, and then the Alumni, and then other people, and 
'the rest of mankind.' But there he is on your hands. Since I made 
the failure aforesaid, I have studied up the subject, and here are some of 
the results. To begin with — a President should be a Scholar. What 
business has anybody else in such a scholarly position, with scholarly Pro- 
fessors under liiui, and young men looking up to him and waiting to be 
made into scholars? He should be a Thinker, for reasons too obvious to 
mention. Especially should he have thought enough about colleges to 
know what is demanded of one who would be a President. He should 
Ix.* a Preacher He should be able to appear to such advantage in any 
pulpit that the young men and their fathers in our congregations should 
take knowledge of him as a man of mark, and much to be desired to 
put his mark on said young men. Every sermon he preaches should be 
an invitation to our youth to seek knowledge at the hands of one able to 
give it. Our boys are eager for business and fortune, and there need to 
\yt eloquent voices calling them to better things. I have known a Presi- 
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dent mighty to do this, and who, wherever he went, felt that this was 
his great errand. His heart was so full of college enthusiasm that it 
could overflow into a congregation of young hearts and have enough to 
spare for the next one. I say nothing here of his duty as preacher in 
college. That is too obvious. Only for the work I have just mentioned, 
he should wish every Sunday to be wooing and winning the souls com- 
mitted to him there to a higher and still higher intellectual and spiritual 
life. What an audience in a college chapel for the man who can hold 
their ears. 

He should be a Teacher. The chair of instruction is only next below 
the pulpit, and no good President will be willing to surrender his right 
to it. No matter how many new Professors come in, he would as soon 
they should take his salary from him as his students. Why, this is the 
very thing he is to preside over — the instruction of the college, and how can 
he so well do this as by setting an example how it should be done? The 
best opportunities for knowing the boys, are those of the daily recitation 
room. It is a very poor recommendation of a President that he does not 
love to teach — as well as he does to have somebody else do it for him. 

He needs to be a Disciplinarian. The best help to this will be the 
knowledge he g;ets of the under^aduates in the recitation room ; in their 
rooms and in his own. A President don't want to be a policeman, but a 
gentleman. Let him get the hearts of his boys, and his work is done. I 
know the Head of a High School who is like an elder brother in his 
large family, so gentle, so familiar, yet so firm and dignified. I never 
hear of any rows there. It has been a great fault in most of our colleges 
that the Faculty do not half appreciate their social power over the stu- 
dents, and use it They do not know their pupils ; they spend their 
college lives too far away from them. The same is true of some of our 
Theological seminaries. A student said to me recently, ^One of our Pro- 
fessors throws sunshine into our rooms occassionally . The others scarcely 
know us except in the recitations. They are writing books, &c., and 
haven't time to think of us.' 

The President should be a Presbyter. He should know his brethren, 
and he can only do that, as in the case of the students, by going where 
they are. He expects the ministers to be interested in the college ; then 
the college must be interested in the ministers He wonders if he does 
not see them at the Commencement ; they have a right to do the same 
if they do not see him at Presbytery. He needs the sympathy and 
support of the clergy, and it is a cheap enough way to gain it by showing 
them sympathy. More has been accomplished for our colleges through 
the ministry than any other agency. A college President who does not 
know how to make friends of the ministry, has not learned the A B C of 
his position. 

He needs to be eminently a Practical man ; whoever else may shut 
himself up in his study, he may not. He must find time for society, and 
that for college ends. He must know how to win his way to the hearts 
of the laity, and make their intelligence, influence and wealth available 
to his ofiicial work. He must plan and labor for this. If he has no taste, 
tact, and heart for it, he has mistaken his calling, and has gone up to a 
high place by no fair climbing on his own hands and feet. The position 
is too conspicuous to make shirking respectable and reputable. 

In these days, if a college flourishes, all its friends must work for it. 
The Professors must be at their posts ; the Trustees must be intelligent 
and enterprising ; the Alumni must be thoroughly enlisted ; the clergy 
must be m cooperation, and bring their congregations with them. If 
now the President who should lead them all, is the leading laggard of 
all ; without professional enthusiasm and enterprise, not fond of the 
recitation room, or the chapel and church pulpit, or the Presbytery, or 
the counting-rooms or parlors where are the laity who should be gained 
to the college, — why such a man is simply a conspicuous failure. The 
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worst thing that could have been for the college was to elect him 
President. The next l>est thing is to procure his resignation. For whtn 
once the Alumni and other patrons and friends find that the President is 
a man who is looking on to see what they are goir.g to do, they will with 
one consent begin not to do it. 

Do you say, Messrs. Trustees in search of a President, that I have 
given you a difficult problem to solve? Yes, and therefore the more 
need of study on your part. Such Presidents there are for you. But 
don't trust too much to paper candidates. Anybody wil) sign certificates 
for anyboiiy, telling what scholars and writers and preachers they are. 
What vou want to fcttozv is, have thev the brain and brawn for a 
President?" 



AROUND COLLEGE. 

— K, P., 

—June 3. 

— r'arewell 

—To old lx>ard— 

— Welcome to new board. 

— Tw^o new records for field-day. 

— Senior "exams" l)egin June i. 

— Clark prize will be held June 3. 

— Honors will be announced June 4. 

— "Mike" Shep's dog has Ijeen fired. 

— Wilkes, '91, is quite ill with pneumonia. 

— Class tax of '91 is about thirteen dollars. 

— Brock way, '93, has l^een quite ill at his home in Clinton. 

— The teacher's institute was held in Clinton from May 4 to 9. 

— I'^ive of the six K. P. men have been prize speakers during their 
course. 

— About sixty ])er cent, of the Junior Class are electing Analytical 
Chemistry. 

— The Munson prize examination in French for the Juniors, will ^ 
held June 17. 

— (icorj^c V. Edwards t(jok first of the Munson prizes in German, an^ 
.\urclian Post, second. 

— Professor Scollard has the Senior work of President Darling in the 
IIistor\ uf Civilization. 

— The Seniors and Juniors have been excused from the nine o'clock 
recitation on Monday mornings. 

— ^John II. Myres, Jr., '94, was called upon to mourn the death of his 
mother at the beginning of the term. 
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— Many of the students were present at the laying of the corner stone 
of Masonic Home in Utica on May 21. 

— Professor Scollard has favored Hamilton and Utica audiences with 
select readings from his poetical works. 

— ^The fitting for the new athletic track has been nearly completed, but 
further work will be postponed until autumn. 

— Our visitors have been Kimberly, '77 ; Hockridge, '89 ; Conklin, 
Church, Sheldon, Sommers and Kittinger, '93. 

— Hamilton was defeated in the ball game with the University of Mich- 
igan on May 23. The srame was played at Utica. 

— The Clark prize speakers are D. C. Lee, G. M. Weaver, Thomas L. 
Coventry, P. M. Ward, S. H. Adams, B. L. Peck. 

— C. F. Willard, '92, was the delegate of Alpha Delta Phi at the gen- 
eral convention held at Baltimore, May 6, 7, and 8. 

— The interior of the chapel, the desk and chair of the ethical room are 
draf>ed in mourning out of respect for our late president. 

— The Underwood prizes in Chemistry have been awarded as follows : 
First, Thomas E. Hayden ; second, George M. Weaver. 

— The Freshmen have again given vent to a characteristic spirit, and 
now the board walk to the village is in sad need of repair. 

— At the convention of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity held at Amherst, May 
7 and 8, the Hamilton chapter was represented by Clark, '92. 

— Among the alumni visitors to the hill have been McMaster, '86, 
Pardee, '89, Ferine, '90, Crockett, '90, Vance, '88, Bristol, '76. 

— The Inter-Collegiate Press Association of New York State held its 
first banquet at Utica, May 22. Lee and Hathaway represented the LiT. 

— New members of the Lit. board from '93 are Ayres, Chi Psi ; Cad- 
wallader. Alpha Delta Phi ; Bacon, Delta Upsilon ; Campbell, Theta 
Delta Chi. 

—Ha ! ha ! ha ! He ! ! he ! ! he ! ! Hamilton ! Hamilton ! T. N. E. ! ! ! 
Theta Nu Epsilon initiation in New York Mills, May 15, according to the 
Ulica Press. 

— Brainard of Rome has taken many views of the campus and of the 
fraternity houses. He also took a picture of the Class of '91 on the steps 
of the Library. 

— On the morning of Field-day the old skating rink used for the man- 
ufacturing of cedarine was burned. Sigma Phi hall was damaged some- 
what by the fire. 

— ^The college pulpit was occupied by Dr. Terrett, April 19 ; Professor 
Hoyt, April 26; Dr. Hamilton, May 3; Dr. Hudson, May 10; David A. 
Reed, '77, May 17. 

— The Seniors will spend a portion of their allowance in purchasing a 
frame for Huntington's painting of the late Dr. Peters. The same will be 
hung up in the observatory*. 
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— Dr. Hamilton will address the Institute of Philosophj' at Avon-by- 
the-Sea during the August conference. Among the other speakers will 
be Dr. McCosh, of Princeton. 

— A progressive surrey party from Utica enjoyed a drive through, our 
campus on May 15. They returned to Utica by moonlight after having 
taken supper at the Park House. 

— The Houghton Record containing an extract of Professor Ho\'t's lec- 
ture on Wordsworth, some original poems and much other interesting 
matter was welcomed on the Hill. 

— Gartland's tenth regiment band an d orchestra have been engaged by 
the Seniors for Commencement week, and the best of music is therefore 
insured. Gartland will be present in person and lead the music. 

— On the evening of May 15. An entertainment was given, by the 
young ladies of Cottage Seminary before a number of invited guests. It 
consisted of a German play followed by a farce. A very enjoyable affair. 

— Dr. Nichols, pastor of the first Presbyterian Church of Binghaniton, 
N. Y., will deliver the anniversary address before the Young Men's 
Christian Association, commencement week. Dr. Terrett will deliver the 
Baccalaureate sermon. 

— Freshman class banquet will be held at the Butterfield House on the 
evening of June 5. The officers are : President, Judson ; Rice, toast- 
master ; Edmunds, orator; Lord, poet ; Miller, prophet ; Watrous, his- 
torian ; Wood, choragus. 

— The rumors that have prevailed concerning Professor Hoyt's de- 
parture for Auburn Theological Seminary, we are glad to say, have not 
been confirmed. For the good of the college, we hope the commissioners 
will choose another person for the vacant chair. 

— The outlook is good for a very large attendance of friends and alumni 
of the college during Commencement week. Interest will center in the 
work of the Board of Trustees, and this alone will attract many upon 
whom the mere frivolities of the week have no influence. 

— When the Teachers' Institute returns next year we hoi)e there i^nll 
Ije no Hamilton College student who. by his at least questionable 
conduct, will lay himself liable to be called "a second rate guttersnipe." 
We bury the past, but may it teach us a lesson worthy of the future. 

— The incoming class promises to be very large. Already a great 
number have notified the Registrar of their intent, and, despite the fact 
that college plans for the coming year have l^en very confused and un- 
settled, we may expect to welcome a large class at the opening of the 
year. 

— Twenty-five men were in training for the Spring Field Meeting, and 

eleven delegates were sent to the inter-collegiate contests at Geneva. 

"Billy" has never Ijeen more efficient than this year, and if Hamilton 

again wins the pennant, let us give honor to whom honor is due and not 

forget him. 
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— Old Middle College is gradually disappearing, and ''Soper Gym. *' is 
becoming a reality. Openings for the new windows have been made, 
and work on the roof begun. While the inside of the college was being 
torn out, many relics of by-gone days were discovered, and, of course, 
appropriated. 

— At the Teachers* Institute of Oneida County in Clinton the first 
week of May, addresses were delivered by Professor Hoyt on 
** Bulgaria/' and Professor Root on "Culture " At the farewell banquet, 
Hayden, '91 , toasted "Hamilton College** in his usual smooth and 
felicitous manner. 

— ^The International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. pronounce the 1890 
Hamilton College "Students* Hand Book** the best issued by any 
association in the country. A new issue will be gotten out before Com- 
mencement, and will contain many new features. John B. Hooker, Jr., 
*92, is chairman of the committee. 

— Among those mentioned for the Presidency of the college are Herrick 
Johnson, '57, Chicago ; Professor F. M. Burdick, '69, New York ; Rev. 
Dr. Rufus S. Green, '67, Orange, N. J.; Rev. Dr. V. V. Raymond, 
Albany ; Rev. Dr. R. L. Bachman, '71, Utica ; and Professors Oren Root, 
•56, and Arthur S. Hoyt, '72, of the college. 

— The sad news of the death of Charles E. Orsler of the class of '93 was 
announced to the college on May 22. The funeral services conducted by 
Professor Root were held in the chapel on Sunday afternoon. Memorial 
addresses were made by Feltus, '91 ; Budd, Dudley, Wood, '92 ; and by 
Campbell, '93. The interment was made in Auburn. 

— In connection with the funeral of President Darling, G. V. Edwards, 
*9r, W. H. Kelly, '91, Alexander Wouters, '93, and A. P. Smithling, '94, 
were selected as the quartette from the college. B. W. Perry, '91, N. P. 
Willis, *92, C. E. Orsler, *93, and h. F. Ostrander, '94, were appointed a 
body-guard to accompany the funeral train to Albany. 

— The Commencement program is as follows : — Sunday — Baccalaureate 
sermon. Anniversary Address before the Y. M. C. A. Monday — Prize 
speaking. Tuesday — Campus day exercises, prize debate, Senior Class. 
Wednesday — College alumni base-ball game, class-day exercises, class and 
fraternity reunions. Thursday — Graduating exercises and alumni dinner. 

— An amusing game of base-ball was played on the college grounds the 
morning of field-day. A nine of Juniors, selected by the Seniors, played 
a nine from the Seniors, selected by the Juniors, and, after a hotly con- 
tested game which revealed much talent hitherto unknown, won by the 
score of 26 — 11. No man on either team had ever played ball before, and 
it is doubtful if they will ever again. 

— ^Professor Chester has accepted a call to the Professorship of 
Chemistry in Rutgers College. The loss of such a loyal and public- 
spirited member of the faculty will be seriously felt by the college and 
student body. The Lit. would bear testimony to the many acts of 
kindness and generosity for which the students have had occasion to be 
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grateful to Dr. Chester, and, bidding him good-bye with regret, we wish 
him God speed in his new and broader field. 

— ^The K. P. Orators, with subjects, were announced by the Faculty, 
May I. They are as follows: — i, Samuel Hopkins Adams, **The Con- 
ception of Human Progress in Tennyson.** 2, Thomas Lewis Coventry, 
" The Political Future of the Negro in the South.'* 3, Duncan Campbell 
Lee, "John C. Fremont, the Path-finder.** 4, Bayard Li%nngston Peck, 
"The Conception of Human Progress in Tennyson.** 5, Philip Ward, 
•'Schiller.'* 6, George Marmaduke Weaver, "America's Debt to 
Agassiz." 

— The Y. M. C. A. Committees for the ensuing year are as follows :— 
Membership — Curran, '92 ; Swinnerton, '92 ; McGiffin, *93 ; Stevens, *94 ; 
Ostander, '94, Missionary — Fletcher, *92 ; Brockway, *93 ; Freeman, '94. 
Bible study — Frasure, '92 ; Disbrow, '93 ; Roberts, '94. General religious 
work — Dudley, '92 ; McGiffin, '93 ; Vincent, *94. White Cross — 
Swinnerton, '92 ; Douglas, '93 ; Minor, '94. Reading room — Hooker, 
'92 ; Campbell, '93 ; Judson, '94. Correspondence — Budd, '92 ; Orsler, 
*93; Higby, '94. Finance — Budd, '92; Wouters, '93; Naylor, '94. 
Hand Book — Hooker, '92 ; Wood, '92 ; Orsler, '93 ; Wouters, '93 ; 
Ostrander, '94. Devotional (Spring term^ — Findlay, '92; Allen, '93; 
Everett, '94. 

— ^The Base-Ball Team has done good playing this season, and the 
college feels entirely satisfied with their work. Costly errors at critical 
points have lost two league games, but the general playing has been 
excellent. The nine are especially strong in batting, a change from the 
condition of the teams since '87. Rice, '94, and Northrop, '91, make a 
very effective battery. The practice games have resulted : — April 27 — 
Clintons 4, Hamilton 10. April 29 — Westmorelands 17, Hamilton 11. 
May 2 — Uticas 7, Hamilton 9. May 4 — Genesees 18, Hamilton 22. The 
league games have resulted as follows : — May 6 — Colgate 12, Hamilton 
10. May 9 — Rochester 12, Hamilton 24. May 12 — Syracuse 3, Hamilton 
I. May 19 — Hobart 5, Hamilton 9. Colgate will play in Clinton, June 
2 ; Syracuse, June 5. 

— A beautiful day, a large and fashionable audience, an enthusiastic 
bo<ly of students, and close competition ! What more could be asked for 
a successful field meeting? The date was May 14. Two college and 
inter-collegiate records were broken, — the two hurdle races. The events 
and winners are as follows : — 100 yards dash — i, Lee, '91, 103-5 sec. ; 2, 
Judson, '94, (2 yds.) Throwing hammer — i. Rice, '92, 74 ft. 9 in. ; 2, 
Wood. '92. Pole vault — i, Chester, '92, 9 ft. 2 in. ; 2, Wilkes, '91. 220 
yards dash— i, Lee, '91, 23 1-3 sees. ; 2, Judson, '94, (4 yards >. Mile 
walk — I, Mason, '92, 8 min. 32 sees. ; 2, Cadwallader, '93. 120 yards 
hurdle race — Dead heat, Chester and Curran, '92. 880 yards run — i, 
Budd, *92, 2 min. 11 3-5 sees. ; 2, Smithling, '94. Running broad jump 
— I, Welsh, '92, 17 ft. 10 in. ; 2, Chester, '92. Running high jump — i, 
Curran, '92, 5 ft. i in. ; 2, Welsh, '92. 2 mile bicycle race — r, La Rue, 
*93, 8 min. 15 3-5 sees. ; 2, Minor, '94. 220 yards hurdle race — i, Lee, 
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*9i, 27 1-5 sees. ; 2, Chester, (4 yards. '^ Shot put — i, Wood, '92, 31 ft. 10 
in. ; 2, Rice, '92. Mile run — i, Budd, '92, 5 min. 33 sees. ; 2, Wilkes, '91. 
440 yards dash — i, Naylor, ^94, i min. 3 sees. ; 2, Budd, '92. Relay raee 
between '92 and '94 — won by '94. The meeting was eondueted in an 
excellent style, and reflected much credit upon the president and 
directors. 

— At a special meeting of the College Church, of which Dr. Darling 
was pastor, held April 21, 1891, the following resolutions were proposed 
and adopted by the session : — 

Whereas, Our Heavenly Father, in the dispensation of His providence, 
has seen fit to remove from us our revered and beloved pastor, Dr. Henry 
Darling, • 

Resolved^ That we, the oflfieers of the College Church, express our very 
deep sense of the loss we have sustained in the death of one whose faith- 
fulness as a pastor won our highest esteem, and whose influence was most 
potent and whose labors were untiring for the spiritual well-being of 
those with whom he came in contact: 

Resolved, That we recognize in him a man of highest culture and of 
broadest Christian sympathy. 

Resolved y That we extend to the bereaved family our deepest sympathy, 
and commend them to our common Heavenly Father, who alone can 
give peace and comfort to those that mourn. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family, and 
that they be published in the Hamilton Literary Monthly, the 
Hamilton RevteWy and the Utica daily papers. 

James S. Wilkes, 
George F. Wood, 
Charles E. Orsler- 

— At a College meeting held in the chapel, Thursday morning, April 

23, the following resolutions were adopted : — 

Whereas, It has pleased God in His wisdom to call from among us 
our honored President, Henry Darling ; 

Resolved y That we, the students of Hamilton College, realizing the great 
loss we have sustained, here give expression to our high regard for his 
exalted character in life and our deep sorrow at his death ; and further, 
that we make known our appreciation of his faithful performance of the 
duties of his office, his ability as a scholar and instructor, and his con- 
stant kindness ; and that we recognize in him a Christian gentleman, 
counsellor and friend. 

Resolved, That while we lament the sudden and unexpected death, 
which has closed a career so eminently useful and successful, we extend 
heartfelt sympathy to his family in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the family, and 
that they be printed in the college publications and the Utica papers. 

T. E. Hayden, '91, 
G. F. Wood, '92, 
Starr Cadwallader, '93, 
Alexander Soper, Jr., '94. 
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« 

INTER-COLLEGIATE NEWS. 

— It is said that the majority' of students at Yale come from the west 

— Columbia, Dartmouth and Williams have dispensed with Commence- 
ment exercises. 

— ^The study of English is to be added to the course of all colleges in 
Italv. 

— Improvements, to cost about f6,ooo are to be made in the Princeton 
Gymnasium. 

— The Harvard Freshmen have refused Cornell's challenge to a boat 
race next June. 

— ^The Rochester Seniors have decided to wear cap and gown at the 
coming commencement 

— ^The University of Michigan Glee Club recently netted |4,5oo at a 
single engagement in Detroit 

— The Seniors at Rutgers propose to present a handsome stained glass 
window to the college as a memorial. 

— Mr. J. H. H. McNamee has presented a new dormitory to Harvard, 
which will cost $22,000, exclusive of land. 

— Students who smoke, chew, or snuff tobacco are denied admission to 
the University of the Pacific. — Exchange. 

— Yale Ifas accepted June 6 as the date for a cricket match with Har- 
vard, the game to be played at New Haven. 

— ^Twenty-eight College journals, diverse in name and object have been 
established at Yale, of which only six are living. 

— The roof of the new Yale gymnasium is to be entirely of glass. It 
will be the second largest roof of the kind in the country. 

— The Roman Catholic University at Washington has received a gift of 
$400,000 from the Rev. James Mc Mahon, of New York. 

— ^The Harvard Overseers have voted down, 20 to i, the proposition of 
the Faculty to shorten the academic course to three years. 

— Harvard, Columbia and Cornell have each received a copy of the 
newly discovered manuscript of Aristotle on the constitution of Athens. 

— The Cornell Senior Class selected Robert G. IngersoU to deliver the 
annual address before the Law School, but the faculty have vetoed the 
choice. 

— The Western College of Toledo, Iowa, has advertised that if any per- 
son will contribute f 100,000 either in cash or securities the name of the 
college will be changed to the name of the donor. 

— At the hearing of the Ivchigh students, who were arrested for sere- 
nading the seminary girls, it was decided that if the girls could endure it, 
the policemen could stop up their ears and pass on. 

— Mrs. J. B. Lippincott has given $10,000 to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to found an alcove of recent American and English literature in 
the library, in memory of her husband, J. B. Lippincott. 
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— An attempt is being made to reform the athletic management of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The different departments of sport will 
probably be associated under one head, with special committees in charge 
of each. 

— ^The result of the performance of "Antigone** by the New Haven 
ladies, for the Yale Infirmary was very satisfactory. The expenses of 
production were very heavy, but after all were paid a large sum of money 
was given to the Infirmary. 

— A skeleton was recently unearthed in the West, holding a one cent 
piece in his hand. Some wicked and uncharitoble newspaper has since 
intimated that it was probably the remains of some college editor who 
tried to take his wealth with him. 

— ^The management of the Yale base-ball team has cancelled its dates 
with Harvard, for the reason that the latter team has not arranged games 
with Princeton, and in addition has made some changes in the original 
agreement with Yale without consultation. 

— M. ly. Femald, a son of President Femald, and a member of the 
Freshman Class at Maine State College, has been appointed assistant in 
the herbarium of Harvard University. Though only in his eighteenth 
year, he is said to be a remarkably fine botanist. 

— Yale has a new dormitory in process of erection which is to be one 
hundred and sixty-eight feet long and forty-six feet wide, and will be four 
stories high. The name of the donor will not be known till the building 
is completed, which will be about Commencement 1892. 

— Professor W. R. Harper of Yale, has now made known his decision 
of accepting the Presidency of the new Chicago University. He will 
conduct the Institute of Sacred Literature at Ann Arbor during the next 
few weeks, and enter upon his duties in Chicago in the fall of 1892, tak- 
ing in the meanwhile a trip to Europe. 

— Several graduates of Yale and Harvard have subscribed I500 to be 
used for the purchase of a trophy to be known as the university track 
athletic cup. A contest will be held for the trophy by the students of 
the two universities, between May i and July i of each year, until 1899. 
when the trophy shall become the property of the university winning the 
majority of the nine annual contests. 

— ^The Association of Collegiate Alumnse, embracing the graduates of 
Vassar, Smith, Wellesley and other institutions, having established a 
European Fellowship, to provide the means of pursuing university study 
abroad, has selected as its first recipient Miss Louisa Holman Richardson, 
A. M., a graduate of Boston University, and professor of Latin in Carle- 
ton College. She will study at Cambridge, England. 

— ^The library building of Johns Hopkins University is to be enlarged 
to accommodate in one location the great Mc Coy collection of 8,000 vol- 
umes of illustrated folios of geography, topography, and fine arts. The 
galleries of the Vatican, the Louvre, Versailles, the Pitti palace, the Brit- 
ish Museum, Dresden, Munich, Antwerp, and the private galleries of 
Great Britain. France and Germany, are reproduced in the folios of, en- 
gravings in this collection. At present this rare library is housed in the 
building made for it by Mr. Mc Coy, the collector, in the rear of his house 
in Eutaw place, which is now that of the president of the university. 
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EXCHANGES. 

The May number of Outing is fully up to the high standard of that live 
and energetic magazine. The opening chapters of "Harry's Career at 
Yale " give promise of very interesting story of college life. The article 
on "Athletics at Amherst," is a complete history of athletic sports at 
that institution, together with a description of Amherst's means and 
methods of training. "On the Harlem, up to Pawling, and beyond," by 
Earnest Ingersoll, gives an excellent description of the scener>' of the 
Harlem River, and contains some interesting matters of local history. 
Other articles worthy of mention are " The Whistling Idol," by T. Philip 
Terr>', and the concluding article of Captain Charles King on the "Wis- 
consin National Guard." 

The May Lippincott contains as its opening story, "Vampires," by 
Julien Gorden. The author's name is a sufficient guarantee of the 
excellence of the story. "The Experiences of a Photographer" is a 
short historical sketch, and gives in addition valuable information to the 
amateur devotees to this popular art and pastime. Sidney T. Skid more 
discusses the "Aims of University Extension'* in a short but com- 
prehensive article. The third collection of " Familiar Letters, * * by Horace 
Greely, deserves attention. The poetry of the number is contributed by 
Charles Henry Luders, Clinton Scollard, and Owen Wister. 



CLIPPINGS. 

— He. — "Didn't you have stage fright when you first appeared before 
that critical audience in Antigone?" She. — "No, indeed! You know I 
frequently have been to your college chapel." — Yale Record, 

EXCLUSIVE. 

I care not to join the "four hundred," 

I cherish of that no design, 
I'd rather be far more exclusive, 

And belong to the much favored "nine." 

— Brunonian. 

— Shp:. — "Are the examinations at Yale hard?" He. — "Yes; they 
are so hard you can't cut them." — Yale Record. 

PROGRESS. 

In olden times ye courtly squire. 

By etiquette's command. 
All humbly knelt with heart afire, 

And kissed his lady's hand. 

Times change. We kneel and kiss no more 

The blushing finger tips. 
The modern lover bends him o'er 

To kiss his sweetheart's lips. 
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Amazing paradox ! Some witch 

Is working, north and south ; 
For though our country's grown so rich, 

We've lived from hand to mouth. 

— Brozvn Magazine, 

— She. — " How foolish we were when we were young !" HE. — ** And 
how young we were when we were married.'* — Munsefs Weekly, 

MARIGOI^D. 

I love confinement in thy bonds, 
I love thy little stock to hold. 
Thy very scent. 

Aye, marigold. 

I'll love confinement of thy bonds, 
I'll love thy little stocks to hold, 
Thy every cent, 

/ marry gold. 

—7%^ Trinity Tablet, 

A QUESTION. 

I saw a man once l>eat his wife 

When on a drunken spree ; 
Now can you tell me who was drunk, 

The man — his wife — or me ? 



— Exchange. 



MODERN ADVERTISING. 

*' We are the undertakers. 
Best in the East or West ; 

You've just to kick the bucket 
And then — ^we do the rest." 



•Brunonian. 



A SEI«PISH GIRI*. 

— Daughter. — " Mother, can't I go over to my friend Clara's and stay 

to-night?" Mother. — "Indeed, you shan't. I heard that young Fred 

Falsetto tell you the College Glee Club was to come here and serenade 

you to-night, and you needn't think I'm going to stay here and suffer 

alone." — Life. 

I,OVE'S SECRET. 
Well I know she is not handsome 
She can neither sing nor dance ; 
But I strangely am attracted 
By each careless nod and glance 
Of my Madeline. 

Quite a philanthropic feeling 

Is my love, so true and rare, 
For she's burdened with great riches 

In which burden I would share 
With my Madeline. 
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Since from heavy care to shield her 

Each and every purpose tends, 
I will help to clip the coupons 

And 1*11 draw the dividends 

Of mv Madeline. 

— Trinity Tablet. 

FAHRENHEIT. 

Little Johnnie had a mirror. 

But he ate the back all off. 
Thinking, rashly, in his terror. 

This would cure his whooping-cough. 

Not long after, Johnnie's mother. 

Weeping, said to Mrs. Brown, 

"It was a chilly day for Johnnie 

When the mercur>' went down.". 

—Tiger. 

GOOD REASON. 

— ^ToM. — " I've got an elegant cake in my pipe. '' Jack. — "Yes ; sponge 
cake. You've been using my tobacco the whole year." — YaU Record. 

FINLAND LO\'E SONG. 

Far off in the north the bright lights glow 
Darting their gleaming o'er deserts of snow, 

Swift as their flashes my reindeer go, 
Swift to my waiting love. 

Around me there whistles the bold winter blast. 
The lights fade away, the clouds thicken fast. 

But soon ril be there, all peril safe past, 
At the side of my waiting love. 

Then heiaho ! reindeer ; heiaho, twinkling feet. 

Yet quicker, yet faster ; be swift, be fleet ! 

That soon in sweet rapture my own shall meet 

The lips of my waiting love. 

— JVesleyan Argus. 

A HARMONIOl'S I'NION. 

"Will you take this ring, my beauty?" 

Said the clapper to the bell ; 

She did, so they're always mated, 

And their little romance tell. 

— Brunonian. 

LOVED AND SHOVED. 

I tarried with the maiden ; 

With charms so richly laden, 

She fired me through and through ; 

'Twas getting toward the morning. 

When coming without warning, 

Her father fired me too. 

— Brunonian. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

" IVho Wrote the Bible f " is, as as it claims to be, a book for the peo- 
ple. It contains matter of a highly instructive character. Contents : A 
look into the Hebrew Bible ; What did Moses write ? ; Sources of the 
Pentateuch ; The earlier Hebrew histories ; The Hebrew prophecies ; 
The later Hebrew histories ; The poetical books ; The earlier 
New Testament writers ; The Origin of the Gospels ; New Testa- 
ment History and Prophecy ; The Canon ; How the Books were written ; 
How much is the Bible worth. The aim of the book is to put into com- 
pact form the principle facts upon which scholars are now gjenerally 
agreed concerning the literary history of the Bible. The book is by 
Washington Gladden, and is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at 
I1.25. 



ALUMNIANA. 

Ev ydf} TCpoS fv q)ayEl6i iTfjodSpxr; iteXnt. 

— Rev. Edgar P. Sai^mon, '78, has resigned the Presbyterian pastor- 
ate at Know^lesville, N. Y. 

— Rev. James M. Craig, *64, reports that twenty-four were added to 
the Presbyterian church in Newport, R. I., May 3. 

— Rev. Dr. Wiluam H. Maynard, '54, will preach the Baccalaureate 
sermon before the class of '91 in Colgate University. 

— Ambrose B. Trkmain, '86, has been admitted to the bar, and will 
practice law with T. E. Pearsall, 183 Montague street, Brooklyn. 

— Rev. Robert J. Thompson, '81, of Winona, Minn., has accepted a 
call to the First Presbyterian Church, of Lima, Allen county, Ohio. 

— Rev. Theodore H. Allen, '79, has accepted a call to the Presbyte- 
rian church in Mendota, 111., and has removed thither from South Chi- 
cago. 

— Rev. J. Calvin Mead, '83, of Canastota, has been appointed editor 
of The Monthly Gleaner^ to succeed Rev. Charles F. James, '68, of 
Onondaga Valley. 

— The Presbytery of Dayton, at its late session, refused to accept the 
resignation of Rev. E. W. Abbey, '71, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
of Hamilton, Ohio. 

— Rev. William C. Scofield, recently of Washington, D. C, has re- 
moved to Newport, Vt., where he preaches to large audiences in the 
Congregational church. 

— Rev. James T. Black, '84, reports an addition of eighty-three new 
members to the Presbyterian church in East Boston during the past year. 
A new parsonage has also been built at a cost of {7,000. 

— Cyrus V. Washburn, '87, formerly a teacher in the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, was graduated. May 28, with the degree of LL. B., 
from the Law Department of the University of the City of New York. 
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— Professor John S. Sampson, *82, and Professor Hiram A. Vance, 
'88, both of the State Normal College, at Nashville, Tenn., have been 
granted a leave of absence and will spend the coming year in German 
universities. 

— In the Columbia School of Law for 1891-92, Professor Francis M. 
BURDICK, '69, will give instruction in "Torts, Criminal Law and Proced- 
ure, Agency, Insurance, Sales of Personal Property, Negotiable Paper, 
Partnership.'* 

— The annual catalogue of Hanover College, at Hanover, Ind., carries 
the name of Rev. J. Alexander Adair, '84, as James A. Mc Kee Pro- 
fessor of Ethics and Christian Evidences. This college has 108 students 
in its four classes. 

— Governor Hill has designated Judjje Charles H. Truax, '67, of the 
Superior Court in New York city, to hold circuits and special terms of 
the Supreme Court, which were to have been held by Judge Ingraham, 
now a justice of the Supreme Court. 

— The new "Astor Place Bank" has been authorized to do a discount 
and deposit business at the comer of Astor Place and Eighth Street, 
New York, with John T. Perkins, '77, as its cashier. The capital of 
the bank is 1250,000, with the privilege of increasing to $1,000,000. 

— Rev. Richard C. Hastings, '75» ^as returned from Ceylon for a 
year's vacation, which he has amply earned by thirteen years of mission- 
ary labor. With him returns his mother, Mrs. Anna C. Hastings, widow 
of Rev. Dr. Eurotas P. Hastings, '42, and Miss K. E. Hastings. 

— At the first meeting of the new trustees of the village of Clinton, 
Elliott S. Williams, '67. was elected president of the board, on mo- 
tion of Charles M. Everett, '63. It is hoped that one of the early 
enterprises of the new board will be the providing of the village with 
electric lights. 

—Principal Albert L. Blair, '72, of Colby Academy, at New Lon- 
don, N. H., has been appointed Secretary of the Summer Institute to be 
held in that place. Professor Blair will be one of the lecturers, and the 
large boarding hall of the Academy will be open to members of the In- 
stitute, for five weeks from July 28. 

— W. R. Burton, of Syracuse, Secretary of the class of '66, issues a 
call for a quarter century reunion, to be held under the Class Oak on 
College Hill, on Wednesday, June 24, at 10 a. m. He asks that all who 
are unable to be present, as well as all who intend to be present, will re- 
port to him at their earliest convenience. 

— Rev. Albert Evans, '89, has completed his course in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and accepted a call to the pastorate of the Third 
Presbyterian Church in Camden, N. J. Previous to his graduation from 
college, Mr. Kvans was licensed to preach by the Welsh Calvinistic 
Church, and often preached to Welsh congregations in their own language. 
His sermons in Camden will be in English. 

— In New York city, April 23, 1891, was held the initial meeting of the 
"Patria Club." whose "aim will be to inspire the activity which shall 
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result in exalting the standard of citizenship, and enlisting the wannest 
sympathies of patriotic men and women.*' Among the signers of the 
call to the initial meeting are Hon. John Jay Knox, '49, Hon. Warren 
HiGLEY, '62, Hamilton B. Tompkins, '65, Dr. Henry Randall 
Waite, '68. 

— Samuel D. Miller, '90, son of the United States Attorney-General, 
Hon. William H. H. Miller, '61, -has been appointed to the position 
lately vacated by Mr. Tolman, chief of the division of requisitions and 
accounts of the war department, and has been designated as private 
secretary by Secretary Proctor, to fill the position which has remained 
vacant since Mr. Partridge was appointed solicitor of the state depart- 
ment in June, 1890. 

— Professor Theodore F. Gardner, '64, formerly of the Utica Acad- 
eipy, is now living at Vesinet, near Paris, France. He is still a teacher, 
but limits himself to the teaching of his own children. A year ago his 
son, a lad of twelve years, gained the highest rank in an examination of 
thirty -one lads, all older than himself. Two years ago, his daughter 
came out the same examination, lasting three days, with the same rank. 
Both are now busy with Latin and Greek studies. 

— ^To his congregation in Farmerville, Rev. Frederick W. Palmer, 
81, has preached a very valuable series of sermons on the Old Testa- 
ment. Some of the topics were these :• "The Beginnings of the World's 
History," "Beginning of Hebrew History," "Abraham's Descendants be- 
come a Nation," "The Golden Age of Israel," "Decline and Fall of the 
Hebrew Nation," "Exile and Re-establishment of the Nation," "The 
Times Between the Old Testament and the New.'' 

— ^These names will be found on the roll of Commissioners at the Gen- 
eral Assembly of 1891 : Rev. Dr. William A. Bartlett, '52, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; Hon. David L. Kiehle, '61, St. Paul, Minn. ; Rev. Henry 
Ward, '62, Buffalo; Rev. Isaac O. Best, '67, Clinton; Elder Samuel 
F. Bagg, '69, W^atertown ; Rev. George R. Smith, '70, Campbell ; Rev. 
James R. Robinson, 72, Elmira; Rev Charles S. Hoyt, '77, Oak Park, 
111. ; Rev. John H. Gardner, '78, Oswegatchie; Rev. Granville R. 
Pike, '80, Fargo, North Dakota ; Rev. John C. Mead, '83, Canastota. 

— At the opening of the United States District Court in Rochester, 
Tuesday, May 12, Judge A. C. Coxe, '68, of Utica, was presented with a 
gold mounted gavel with ivory handle, the gift of the Rochester bar. In 
presenting it ex-Congressman Van Voorhis made a felicitous speech, re- 
ferring to the new federal building in which the United States court was 
about to be held for the first time, and concluding by expressing the best 
wishes of the bar for the future prosperity of the recipient. Judge Coxe 
made a graceful response, congratulating the members of the bar on the 
completion of the handsome new building and thanking them for the 
kindness and courtesy they had ever shown him. 

— ^The corner stone of a new and beautiful church was laid in Fairfield, 
Conn., May 2. The pastor of this ancient Congregational church is Rev. 
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Frank S. Child, '75, whose pastorate began here in 1888. He is an 
earnest preacher and indefatigable worker, and will enjoy the honor of 
being instrumental as much or more than any person identified with the 
parish in setting in motion the machinery which is soon to be the means 
of materializing one of the finest places of worship in the State. He is 
not only a laborer in season and out of season, so far as the spiritual needs 
of his people are concerned, but is busy continually with his pen. His 
"South Dakota, Its Resources, People, Statehood," has reached a large 
sale, and his "Be Stong to Hope,'* has won for him warm enconiums from 
thoughtful men. This church has had sixteen pastors, one of whom was 
Rev. Dr. Alexander Mc Lean, '53, now one of the Secretaries of the 
American Bible Society. 

— Editor Francis W. Joslin, '81, of the Troy Daily Times^ shares in 
a widespread sorrow : — 

"The death of Rev. Dr. Darling takes from Hamilton College an 
earnest, enthusiastic, cultured and successful president, and from the 
Presbyterian church one of its most prominent, able and respected repre- 
sentatives. As a pastor in Albany for nearly a score of years he became 
well known to the people of this vicinity, and to them his death will be 
a personal loss. Withm a year Hamilton has lost three members of her 
faculty. Last summer Professor Peters was taken, Professor Kelsey 
followed only a few weeks ago, and now President Darling is gone. 

The death of President Darling removes another distinguished member 
of the historical group of fourteen ex-moderators photographed in May, 
1890, during the session at Saratoga of the Presbyterian general assembly. 
The first death was that of Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York city.'' 

— Regent Wii^LARD A. Cobb, '64, of the Lockport Daily Journal^ com- 
mends the observance of May i, as the University Day, by the four hun- 
dred and ten colleges and academies of this State : 

' ' The general idea is to interest the rising student ^neration in ad- 
vanced educational matters ; also to familiarize them with the honorable 
history of the University of the State of New York or Board of Regents) ; 
the work it has accomplished and the many and great plans — including 
University extension — it now has in hand. Adverse criticism no longer 
has a proper place as applied to this Board. This has often of late bSen 
frankly admitted by Governor Hill himself, who on several occasions 
some time ago sharply criticised the Board in his messages ; indeed, the 
governor gave good indication of his change of heart in this direction by 
signing the University Extension Bill which ^ves the Regents Jio.ooo 
for the purpose of University extension or bnnging higher educational 
privileges to the masses." 

— Rev. Dr. H. D. Jenkins, '64, of Sioux City, Iowa, finds food for thought 

and eloquent discourse in the half-text, "The face of Jesus." 

"It was not God's will that we should have a portrait to become an 
idol, but the power of the face of Jesus is evident in the holy word. The 
only phrase by which the apostles could describe it was* The glory of 
God in the face of Jesus.' 

But what must have been the sweetness of that face which drew Syrian 
mothers toward him with their babes for benediction ; what the power of 
his grace when not even the repelling answer discouraged the ^yvy 
Plueiiician suppliant who looked into the eye of him who answered? 
.A-iid yet from the same features flashed that awful majesty of power 
when the very iiiob who took stones to slay him held the weapons in mute 
fear as he passed unharmed through their midst, and the very soldiers 
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who came with swords to arrest him fell in headlong haste over one an- 
other as he turned and looked upon them." 

— Right Rev. Theodore B. Lyman, D. D., '37, Bishop of North Caro- 
lina, writes twenty-one bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
protesting against the Sunday opening of the National Columbus Exhi- 
bition in Chicago. He asserts that "Any such measure would be tnost 
dangerous to the interests of morality and religion. There is, among 
large numbers of our people, a growing disposition to decry the sanctity 
of the Lord's Day, and to encourage the idea that any careful observance 
of it is only indicative of a narrow and Puritanical spirit. Beheving, as I 
do. that the separation of the day from all secular and pleasure-seeking 
uses lies at the foundation of all true religion, I should regard this pro- 
posed innovation as a very dangerous step in the direction of a complete 
secularizing of that one day in seven, which, from the beginning, hai» 
been enjoined by the solemn commandment of the Almighty. I do trust, 
therefore, that so strong a voice may be lifted up to resist this attempt as 
may avail to shield our nation from so grievous a calamity." 

— ^The Daily Observer makes report of a charming dual entertainment 

in Utica by Professor Clinton Scollard, '81, of Hamilton College, and 

Professor Edward Elliott, of Temple Grove ' Seminary at Saratoga 

Springs. Professor Elliott played selections from eight composers with 

precision, strength and finest skill. 

''Professor Scollard recited his own poems only, just as his admirers 
would wish him to do. There were eight selections, and they were ar- 
ranged for pleasing contrast of mood and topic. Our poet, of whom 
Central New York is increasingly proud, and whose growing fame is al- 
ready one of our treasures, is able to read his own creations surpassingly 
well. Of the poets we have known few are able to do this. Strangely 
enough, few of them are able to judge discriminatingly of their own 
work. Mr. Scollard is obviously more fortunate in both respects than 
the majority of his guild. He is also fortunate in his address and his 
equipment for the platform. His figure is graceful and his intellectual 
face is winning ; his voice is musical and his use of it in interpreting his 
thoughts leaves nothing to be desired. The longest and the last of Mr. 
Scollard 's selections was "Easter Eve at Kerak-Moab." The poet's trav- 
els in the East have furnished him much of inspiration, and this dramatic 
story is perhaps the finest proof and example of it." 

— C. M. Huntington, '84. states the fact of another change in the 

faculty of Hamilton College that will bring genuine sorrow to more than 

twenty-one classes of Hamilton. Alumni. 

"The resignation of Professor Albert Huntin^on Chester, Ph. D., 
from the chair of the Childs professorship of agricultural chemistr}' at 
Hamilton college to accept a similar position at Rutgers college, will be 
learned with regret. Professor Chester has, however, attained his ma- 
jority, having served twenty-one years in the faculty of Hamilton col- 
lege, building up his department and maintaining an ever increasing in- 
terest therein. He has nlled the position of state analyst, and has taken a 
deep interest in the mineralogy of this locality. He discovered the value of 
the red hematite mined in Clinton as the basis for a mineral paint for 
bridges, and rough, exposed woodwork of a like character. On the re- 
modeling of the Knox hall of natural history, his patient care planned 
the arrangement of the interior, and assorted and labeled the costly and 
extensive collection of minerals which it contains. He has been em- 
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ployed in determining several difficult analyses for the government. 
Professor Chester has taken a strong interest in college athletics, and it 
was chiefly owing to his endeavors that the college athletic grounds in 
the rear of the quadrangle were drained, leveled and graded, and a grand 
stand erected for visitors. 

Professor Chester goes to the New Brunswick college. New Jersey, 
largely for the betterment of the health of his family. lie will leave a 
handsome and comfortable home on College Hill, and a host of friends 
among students and alumni, but Rutgers will undoubtedly give him a 
cordial welcome." 



NECROLOGY. 

CLASS OF 1825. 

Isaac Mason Willmarth, aged 86, son of Dea. Isaac Willmarth 
and Rhoda [Mason*] Willmarth, of Baptist parentage and ancestry. 
Bom at Deerfield, Oneida County, N. Y., where members of his family 
still reside and where he is well remembered. Was graduated from 
Hamilton College in 1825, with the highest honors of his class. Baptized 
into the fellowship of Deerfield Baptist Church, 1830. After his gradua- 
tion he taught in Clinton, Utica, and Cazenovia. Was graduated from 
Newton Theological Institution in 1833. In April, 1834, married 
Harriet Willard, of Saxton's River, Vt. Appointed first American 
Baptist missionary to France. Ordained at New York city, April 30, 
1834. Arrived on the field, with his wife, June, 1834, residing first at 
Paris and afterwards at Douay. Was engaged in reviving, strengthening 
and getting into full gospel order the few and small Baptist churches in 
France, and in training native Frenchmen for the ministry'. His work was 
noble and good ; but in 1837 he was compelled by ill-health to leave the 
mission in charge of his l)rother-in-law, the Rev. Erastus Willard. After 
his return to this countrv he was Pastor at Peterborough, New Ipswich, 
and Drewsville in Walpole , N. H., and Grafton, Vt. From 1848 to 1864, 
when able, he was engaged in teaching as Principal of Academies at 
Saxton's River, Vt. ; Winchendon, Mass. ; Newark. 111. ; and Metamora. 
111. In 1864 he resumed the ministry, and was pastor at Pondville, Vt., 
and Rowe, Mass. In 1870 he and his wife went to live with their son at 
Peniberton, N. J., where he taught an academy one year, and afterwards 
taught I'rench, and performed ministerial duties as occasion offered. In 
1.S7S he removed with his son to Roxborough, Philadelphia, The last 
nine years of his life he was a sufferer from brain trouble. He died of 
the ^rip April 23, 1H91. lie had two children, James Willard 
Willmarth, I). I)., LL. D., now pastor of Roxborough Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia, and Harrikt Mixkrva Willmarth, who died at 
Roxl)orough, Philadelphia, June 30, 1865. She was a woman of 
great excellence, and an accomplished teacher. His wife, aged 84, died 
of the ^rip at her son's residence, April 29, 1891, six days after her 
husband. 
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CLASS OF 1847. 

Rev. John Parsons Conkey was bom in Martinsburg, N. Y., July 24, 
1823; died in Dubuque, Iowa, July 7, 1890. He received the degree of 
D. D. from Delaware College in 1876. He was married (i)on March 28, 
1853, ^o Emily Steward Gillespie, of West Farms, N. Y., who died June 
23. i860; (2) June 17, 1862, to Catherine Booth, of Bellevue, Iowa, who 
survives. 

The following minute was unanimously adopted at the recent meeting 
of the Presbytery at Dubuque : — 

Presbytery records its feeling of sorrow and loss by reason of the death 
of Rev. J. P. Conkey, D. D. Both the beginning and the end of his use- 
ful ministry were spent within our bounds. His purpose had been to 
enter the ministry, but ill-health interfered, and drove him to Iowa, where 
for nine years he actively engaged in business; but being fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord, he was earnest in the work of the church, and 
was largely instrumental in the organization of the church at Tipton, and the 
Second Church in Cedar Rapids, both of which he served as ruling elder. 
With the return of health he again felt called to the service of the 
ministry, and giving up his large business undertakings, he entered 
Princeton Theological Seminary as a candidate of this presbytery, and 
graduated in 1858. On the 25th of November of that year he was 
ordained as pastor of the church at Bellevue, then within the bounds of 
the Presbytery of Dubuque. Five years later he was called to the past- 
orate of the church at Cape May, N. J. Thirteen years were spent in 
ministerial labor in the East, at Cape May, Philadelphia (South', Sha- 
mokin, and Wilmington i Central . He then returned to Iowa, and be- 
came pastor of the First Church of Dubuque in 1876, resigning in 1882, 
but continuing to live in Dubuque until his death, July 7, 1890. Sub- 
mitting to the strange Providence that through many years afflicted our 
brother with physical suffering, and now has called him away from 
abounding usefulness. Presbytery expresses its appreciation of the good- 
ness of God in raising up and giving unto the church such gifts of wis- 
dom and of ministry as were by him possessed. Thoroughly trained in 
the scriptures, skilful and earnest in the presentation of truth, able rightly 
to divide the Word, versed in the science and philosophy of the schools, 
possessed of fine executive ability and great business tact, united to 
devoted loyalty to the doctrines and polity of the Presbyterian Church, 
our deceased brother occupied a prominent and useful position in everj' 
part of the church where in the providence of God he was called to serve. 
The last message to Presbytery, *' Love to the brethren," reveals the loving 
heart that ever beat within him. Deeply mourning our loss, we ^'et 
rejoice in the example that has been given of a devoted, consecrated life, 
and earnestly pray that a like spirit may be kindled within us. 

class of 1843. 

Hon. Daniel Phelps Wood, died in Syracuse. Friday afternoon. May 
I, 1891. "He was bom in Pompey, November 5, 1819, of New England 
stock. His father was a lawyer, but principally a farmer, who came to 
the town from Berkshire, Mass., in 1800. Daniel was the next to the 
youngest of several children. In early life he worked on the farm and got 
the rudiments of an education at the district school. He prepared for col- 
lege at the Pompey academy, entered Hamilton and graduated there in 
the same class with Rev. Dr. A. J. Upson. After studying law with Vic- 
tory Birdseye, in Pompey, and George W. Noxon in Syracuse, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1846 (being in the last class under the old constitution, ) 
and began practice as a partner of Mr. Noxon. 
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He was the first city attorney of Syracuse, serving three years. He was 
a member of assembly in 1853 ^"<^ ^^ ^854, and while in the legislature 
took an active part in the debates on the enlargements of the canals, and 
was largely instrumental in carrying through Uie act creating the depart- 
ment of public instruction. Thereafter for three years he devoted himself 
so closely to the practice of his profession that his health became impaired, 
and in 1857, to recuperate, he went to South Carolina, returning all the 
way on horseback. 

He was elected as a republican to the assembly of 1865 and that of 1866, 
serving in the latter year as chairman of the committee on ways and 
means. He was also elected to the assembly of 1867. I" 1861 he was one 
of the party who escorted President Lincoln to Washington a few days 
preceding his inauguration, and in 1868 was chairman of the special legis- 
lative committee to receive the remains of President Lincoln at the city 
of New York and conduct them through the state. In 1861 he was elected 
to the state senate from the twenty-second district, and two years later 
was re-elected without opposition. During both terms he was chairman 
of the finance committee. 

In 1874 he was appointed by Governor Dix major general of the sixth 
division of the national guards, comprising the counties of Oneida, Oswe- 
go, Onondaga, Madison, Cayuga, Seneca, Cortland, Tompkins, Tioga, 
Broome, Chenango and Otsego. 

General Wood was one of the organizers of the Onondaga county sav- 
ings bank, and was a trustee ever since its beginning, and was its presi- 
dent at the time of his death. He was also identified with the trust and 
deposit company of Onondaga, and with the New York state banking 
company as director. He was president and treasurer of the Highland 
Solar Salt Manufacturing Company of Syracuse. He was one of the orig- 
inators and managers of the Syracuse and Geddes and the Genesee and 
Water street railways. 

General Wood was married Aug. 14, 1844, to Miss Lora Celeste of 
Marcellus. There were born of the union two sons and four daughters. 
Those who survive with the widow are Frank, who graduated from Ham- 
ilton college in 1871, Mar>' C, and Cornelia L. Wood. 

General Wood was elected a trustee of Hamilton college in 1874, and 
was serving at the time of his death.'* 



MARRIED. 

Wavdell — Brockway. — In New York city, April 29, 1891, Mr. An- 
DKRSON Wavdell, and Miss Harriet Louisa, daughter of Dr. A. Nor- 
ton Brockway, '57, and Mi^. A. N. Brockway. 

Church— Porter. — At Saratoga Springs. April 30, 1891, Mr. George 
Taylor Church, '80. and Miss Alice Lenita Porter, daughter of 
Mrs. T. I). Porter. 

Smith— Lee.— At Glean, N. Y., May 6. 1891, Jasper Elvin Smith. 
85, and Mary Louise Lee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Lee, of 
Oleau. 

Hughes — Crandall. — In Parish, N. Y., May 4, 1891, at the home of 
the Vjride, Professor Robert James IIughes, '90, of Mexico Academy, 
and Abbie May Crandall, of Parish. 
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DR. CHRISTIAN HENRY FREDERICK PETERS, 

BORN SEPTEMBER 19, 1813, 
DIED JULY 18, 1890, 



DATES AND WORKS. 

Christian Henry Frederick Peters, son of a Lutheran 
clergyman, was born in Coldenbiittel, Sleswick, Germany, 
September 19, 181 3; was graduated from the University of 
Berlin in 1836, with the degree of Ph. D. Engaged with 
Baron von Waltherhausen in the geodetic survey of Mount 
Etna, in 1838-43. Served as an artillery ofl&cer under Gari- 
baldi, and traveled in Turkey, 1843-52. Came to America in 
1852, with letters from Hon. George P. Marsh; connected 
with the Cambridge Observatory and the Dudley Observatory 
at Albany, 1853-58. Elected Director of Hamilton College 
Observatory in 1858, and Litchfield Professor of Astronomy 
in 1867. Observed the total eclipse of the sun at Des Moines, 
Iowa, August 7, 1869. Determined the longitudes of Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Elmira, Ogdensburg, and the western boundary of 
the State of New York, under the auspices of the University 
Regents. Secured 237 photographs of the Transit of Venus 
in New Zealand, December 9, 1874. Welcomed home at a 
reception banquet in Utica, June 3, 1875. Elected associate 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society of Great Britain 
in 1878. Published two celestial charts in 1882. Discovered 
forty-seven asteroids at the Litchfield Observatory between 
1 86 1 and 1889. Received the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
from the French government in 1887. Died, very suddenly, 
on College Hill, July 18, 1890. Buried in the College Cem- 
etery, July 21, 1890. At the Memorial Service in the College 
Chapel, November 11, 1890, the following addresses were 
made by Dr. Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and Rev. Professor Oren Root, of Hamilton College: 
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ADDRESS OF ISAAC H. HALL, PH. D., L. H. D. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. 

THIRTY-TWO years ago, as an undergraduate student, it 
was my fortune to enter upon a student's acquaintance 
with the newly appointed director of our then infant and 
nursling observatory. Drawn by his gentle excellence and 
efficiency, and easily discerning a many-gifted character, in 
whom, it seemed to me, as in a university, sciences and cul- 
ture of most varied sort had manifested their sociability and 
flourished to the extreme in one another's company, my 
acquaintance ripened two years later to that of a disciple and 
friend; and though soon afterwards our scientific paths di- 
verged most widely, that friendly, helpftil, fruitful and delight- 
fiil intercourse ceased never to maintain itself with growing 
strength and brightness — without a cloud; without the first 
unkindly thought, the first impatient word. 

I deem it no usual honor to be called to aid in commemo- 
rating our beloved friend, to bear testimony to his noble 
masterhood in the lofty and exacting science of his life's 
devotion, to his attainments and power in branches both 
thereto kindred and remote* as well; and to testify to his 
recognized position of honor, prominence and progress among 
the standard-bearers of light and culture. 

But to do this, at least in a manner at all w^orthy or just, 
you will admit is difficult. The catalogue^ of his achieve- 
ments is long, and their quality far too erudite, technical or 
recondite for fit recital, save in a volume for the perusal of 
scholarly leisure; or, better, by examination in portions, each 
portion in connection and place along with the work of others, 
past and cotemporar}- — as brilliant parts of an organic whole, 
the latter so vast that the life-work of the w^orld's entire 
scientific brotherhood, for generation after generation, is 
needed for its accomplishment. 

An almost equal difficulty meets us in the known and ex- 
treme modesty, the unfeigned humility, of the man. While 
others thought abundantly that he who did such things 
should show himself to the world, not so he. Ever ready to 
instruct the honest pupil, ever delighted to impart knowledge 
to the sincere, though unknown, inquirer, — nay, glad always 
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to expend time, labor and substance in so doing, he never 
deemed that the personal or biographical part of his acquire- 
ments, experience or history belonged at all to the category' 
of knowledge worth diffusing; and invariably, even to his 
most intimate friends would he, with all the genial arts of 
good nature, evade or parry every inquiry into his personal 
doings or affairs, whether important or trivial. If he made a 
discovery, executed a work, gave a gift, or showed a kindness 
— and manifold were his secret deeds of the sort, which could 
not be hid — the doing and the result were all; the doer, or his 
manner of doing, or his expenditure, or his sacrifice, were for 
no trumpeting, but, if possible, for oblivion. 

In voluntary narrative or anecdote, to be sure, always 
uttered in an obiter way, he would unthinkingly furnish 
many hints and links of his personal history; and these, 
together with his voluminous correspondence (had one access 
to it), his published articles, the notes and deductions made 
by others fi'om his work, which are to be found scattered 
thickly throughout the permanent and periodical literature of 
his calling during his entire life since manhood, together also 
with his w^ork left in manuscript, finished or incomplete, 
would supply the material for a rich if not a full biography; 
yet mostly technical. But this, the work of months (if not of 
years) of leisure, could not be attempted here; and all that 
can be said must be taken as the veriest sketch and outline. 

That Dr. Peters' early training was sound and excellent no 
one need doubt who believes that grapes come not from thorns 
nor figs from thistles. On this point my own information is 
fi-om his own lips, but imparted in such connections and in 
the course of such discussions that I cannot venture beyond 
the merest generals. The son of an excellent Lutheran 
clergyman, and one of a large family, nearly every member 
of which has attained a distinguished position, his home 
education in Scripture, and in symbolic and reformation lore 
as well, was such as many a theologus has not attained; to 
say nothing of the better teaching of example, practice, attri- 
tion with the virtuous learned, the childhood tumbling 
about in a librar>% and early contact with the classical lan- 
guages, which the children of the more eminent clergymen 
have always had the advantage to possess. It was at home 
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— I am certain of it — that he imbibed that sincere admiration 
and love for the tme practisers and defenders of Christianity, 
that hatred of hypocrisy and pretension, that horror of all 
misuse of the Christian ministr>' (or priestcraft), that deep- 
seated and immovable love of truth and right, that lowliness 
and readiness to do or to suflFer for the right, the pure and the 
brotherly -aSectioned. which those who knew him well know 
well to have been among his strongest characteristics. It 
may ha\-e been there that began — but I am sure it did not 
fully develop there — his distrust and shyness of the so-called 
philosophers: since, as he thought, the doctrines of the various 
schools differed fundamentally, their reasonings or discursus 
were not adequately controlled or checked, and their admitted 
genuine results too few, or of too sparing general acquies- 
ence, to entitle them to the name of men of science, or to be 
trusted as leaders, except in the one item of youthful mental 
g\Tnnastic. And, to give its due to what was native, I may 
say just here that by sundry of Dr. Peters* European acquaint- 
ances who have spoken with me, he was styled a typical pro- 
duct of the best sort of the low-l>nng north German and 
Danish countries: which product was defined by them as a 
man of unlimited ability, undaunted endurance and p)ersever- 
ance in labor, hardship — or warfare if need be; of extreme 
truth and self-judg^ing honesty, and steadfastness therein to 
the end: carelessness of life, property or reputation, in com- 
parison with the rewards of a good conscience and the. inner 
assurance of being guilty of no laches. 

Of Dr. Peters' school and g>'mnasium training I have scarce 
a single pcrticular, nor of his studies later on till we come to 
his doctcr's degree, which was conferred at Berlin in 1836, 
with the highest commendation which the terms of a German 
university diploma allow. About that time he was a pupil in . 
astronomy and a favorite of the renowned Encke, of whom 
Dr. Peters has related to me many an anecdote and repeated 
to me many an observatory precept. Soon after he was en- 
gaged iu magnetic obser\ations at Gottingen, as a student 
under Gauss and Weber; the former of whom has scarcely a 
peer in the history of astronomical mathematics, and whose 
labors alone made possible the planetary computations and 
discoveries that mark the nineteenth century. In the works 
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of these men is embalmed some little work of Dr. Peters as a 
subordinate; a position much more true and readily acquiesced 
in than that when, some twenty-odd years later, he performed 
certain gigantic computations of which his principals were 
scarcely capable. 

Not a few precepts of Gauss for facilitating numerical com- 
putation did I receive at second hand from Dr. Peters, enforced 
by the latter' s first-hand practice and example; and thus with 
Dr. Peters first did I learn and experience that no one's higher 
mathematics can be kept thoroughly bright (not to say thor- 
oughly understood) without daily solid practice — necessary, 
by the by, in every observatory — in numerical computation; 
which is the foundation and substance of all the rest. Few 
days passed with Dr. Peters without some hours of such prac- 
tice; and he told me that Gauss used to say that he did not 
feel well without about four hours a day of numerical compu- 
tation. The undergraduate will scarcely believe me, but in 
the observatory it was our constant practice to solve certain 
kinds of spherical triangles without setting down a figure till 
we came to the result. Addition and subtraction, unless the 
columns were long, were performed begining at the left hand 
column; and for proof of an addition, where the numbers were 
both large and many. Dr. Peters could follow what was Gauss' 
amusement: divide the figures into imaginary squares like a 
chess-board, add the supposed whites and blacks separately, 
and unite the results. 

Shortly after his stay in Gottingen, I think in 1838, Dr. 
Peters accompanied Sartorius von Waltershausen to Mount 
Etna, in order to make as thorough a scientific examination 
and survey of the mountain as science would permit; the 
expense of the expedition being borne by Sartorius. Dr. 
Peters had already made his mark—and that in Germany— as an 
astronomer and mathematician . The long series of his commu- 
nications to the better class of astronomical periodicals— period- 
icals which admit only work and results, never oratory or essays 
— had begun certainly as early as 1836, in the foremost periodi- 
cal of the sort, the A^tronomische Nachrichten. His trusted 
acquaintance and correspondence with the leading savans of 
Europe was already established and rooted — to grow, as we 
know, greater, and a greater reliance, to the end. But I will 
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translate Satorius* own words: **By chance, through our too- 
early departed friend Professor Goldschmidt, I became ac- 
quainted with Dr. C. H. F. Peters of Flensburg, who a short 
time before had come to Gottingen in order to make himself 
better acquainted with the magnetic observations which were 
then being conducted with great zeal under the direction of 
Gauss and Weber. His profound mathematical and astrono- 
mical knowledge, his perseverance and indefatigable capacity 
for work, qualities seldom seen united in such .a degree, 
rejoiced us to recognize in Peters a most distinguished asso- 
ciate of our expedition." 

Of the length of Dr. Peters* stay about Mount Etna, or the 
complete details of his work while there, I have but fragmen- 
tar>'' data, along with incidental matters orally communicated. 
But the topographical and astronomical work were done ad 
unguem, with many researches into the mountain monastery 
records, and into the botany and geological history of every 
spot. He found time to send communications to the Astron- 
omische Nachrichten on the determination of the latitude of 
Catania, on the occultations of stars, eclipses of Jupiter's 
satellites and the moon, with many other matters of a routine 
sort. From his own lips I know that he there determined 
independently the constants of atmospheric refraction, with 
many other incidentals which would alone have been a g^eat 
work, although they were but diversions. But only from his 
astronomical friends did I learn of his constructing a wonder- 
ful sundial of enormous size in the body of the principal 
church of Catania; a dial which gave the time of day within 
two seconds, besides showing sundry periodical phenomena 
in the annual motion; the whole wrought in fine and costly 
marbles on the floor and other interior structure of the church. 
On questioning Dr. Peters, he admitted making the sundial, 
but I could never induce him to describe it. 

The fruits of that survey of Mount Etna were charts, and 
a map of gigantic size, of extreme particularity, variety and 
fullness of detail; together with two immense volumes, 
which are indispensable and authoritative among the geog- 
raphers, the geologists, the astronomers, the seismologists, the 
vulcanitic savans, the botanists, and the men of a number of 
other scientific realms. No volcano was ever surveyed or 
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examined so thoroughly; and a very large share of the entire 
work, besides all that lay within his technical department, 
was Dr. Peters* own. I learned from him also, orally, that, 
in order better to master the work, he made expeditions by 
open boat to the volcanic Lipari islands, spending much time 
on Stromboli, the one volcano among them that has been 
active from earliest times. Indeed, it was matter of surprise 
to me in later years, when talking over with him matters 
observed in my own four voyages through those regions, to 
learn how perfectly familiar he was with every spot in Southern 
Italy, Sicily, and the adjacent islands. To him they were 
like the college campus to a senior. My first knowledge of 
Dr. Peters' work at Etna, however, was obtained long before I 
ever saw him. It was in Humboldt's notes to his Cosmos, where 
Peters and his work are cited as the highest authority on the sub- 
ject. And that was long before Sartorius* work was published. 
It is probable that Dr. Peters was chiefly in Sicily from 
1838 till 1843; for in the latter year we find that Sartorius 
finally returned to Germany, and in March of the same year 
Dr. Peters observed at Naples the gi*eat comet which some of 
us can just remember, and about which we read such marvel- 
ous things in the books. This was, of course, at the great 
observatory of Capodimonte, just above and in the rear of the 
city of Naples. Here he remained till 1848, publishing arti- 
cles on comets (of one of which, at least, he was the discov- 
erer), on occultations and other phenomena, a record of 
observations "on the new planet Neptune,'* and especially a 
series of most important observations of the solar spots, in the 
course of which he made a number of new discoveries respect- 
ing their activity, constitution, formation and disappearance, 
with also the discovery of a motion of the photosphere and 
spots independent of that of the body of the sun; of the dffer- 
ent velocities of the spots in rotation, and of the laws govern- 
ing the same, dependent apparently upon their respective 
solar latitudes. It is no more than just to say that from 
about 1845 till some time after 1865, Dr. Peters was the 
highest and leading authority on solar physics; and that it is 
only from the time of the invention and application of the 
spectroscope that others have entered into his labors, reaping, 
establishing and increasing the harvest that he sowed. 
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At this point we may depart for a moment from the chron- 
ological, to speak of Dr. Peteris' solar observations in our own 
Litchfield observatory. He had determined to obser\'e the 
sun through one complete eleven-year period of the spots, 
and he did it; and the results, partly or entirely reduced, lie 
in the observ'ator>' deserving, if not awaiting, publication — 
for a more thorough and comprehensive set of mathematical 
and descriptive solar observations does not exist. His method 
was original, and was expounded to the learned in several 
pages of the Astronomische Nachrichten. There are those 
here who remember Dr. Peters' especial kindness in permit- 
ting the silent and trustworthy to stand by during the observa- 
tion; for the sun's image was thrown on a screen at the end 
of the great telescope, where all could see the spots and faculae 
as if with a magic lantern. For observations purely solar- 
physical he designed and had constructed a remarkable polar- 
izing eye-piece of original invention, which gave to the eye 
an unfatiguing direct-view milk-white image of the sun. 

For still further justice to these solar observations, I must 
again digress to the Litchfield expedition sent to observe the 
total solar eclipse of August 7, 1869, of which I had the good 
fortune to be a member. It was an exalted and a successful 
enjoyment. The reports were written in due time, the illus- 
trations engraved and lithographed, and for nearly twenty 
years they have remained in the observatory, packed in two 
huge boxes, still waiting for publication. It was delayed — 
why ? An extract from a letter to me of Dr. Peters, written 
at the time I shipped to him the aforesaid illustrations from 
New York, will tell us. He was then already preparing for 
the 1874 transit of Venus, several years ahead. He says: 
"As the solar diameter will have a great interest in the 
coming transits of Venus, I intend to make a little appendix 
to our memoir [on the eclipse], upon a kind of variability in 
that element, as seems to follow from the series of observations 
made at the observatory during the years from i860- 1870, — a 
kind of swelling and retracting. But I am so pressed with 
current business, that for anv extra-research the time is verv 
limited." 

This was a state secret; but it should be revealed now. 
The discovery, resulting from ten years' daily observations, 
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would of itself require some years' solid work for reduction 
and exposition; but the reduction is complicated from the 
fact — a fact however giving more abundant and better data — 
that the measurements were made in right ascension (by 
chronograph) and declination (by scale), and thus immediately 
furnish the solar diameter in the lines of those circles for the 
particular day, or at a series of angles periodically varying 
with the polar and equatorial diameters of the sun. A hint 
at his improved method of computation may be obtained from 
a paper of his giving the converse of the problem. It was 
published in the Astronomical Notices in 1859, entitled "A 
Method for finding the Geocentric Right Ascension and De- 
clination of a Solar Spot from its Heliog^aphic Coordinates.'* 

But to return to Dr. Peters at Naples. Besides the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten, the Acts of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Naples were enriched by his treatises on the ter- 
restrial magnetism of Etna; the Academriia Giania of Catania 
by papers on the latitude of Catania and other local scientific 
work; the Acts of the Congress of Italian Scientists by papers 
on solar spots and comet orbits. 

In 1875 I was in Naples for a few days, and wishing to visit 
the place of his distinguished work, I walked up to Capodi- 
monte, to the observator>% introduced myself as a former pupil 
of Dr. Peters, and begged admission. Dr. Peters' name was 
not only admission, but the warmest welcome and the kind- 
est attention. After showing me through the observatory, 
Professor Nobili sat down with me and talked about Dr. Peters 
for an hour, in excellent English — assuring me, by the way, 
that Dr. Peters talked better Italian than he himself did 
English; then he took me to the observatory roof, and finished 
the talk in face of the unrivalled \4ew of the bay of Naples 
and Capri in the foreground, Ischia and Procida to the right, 
and to the left Vesuvius skirted with vine-like clusters of 
modern cities, and the exhumed Pompeii, at its southern foot. 
He there told me the stor>' how Dr. Peters very narrowly 
escaped appointment as director of Capodimonte, but I could 
not now recall the particulars. I dOy however, remember the 
ardent esteem and the veneration in which he was held by 
the astronomers at the observ^atory, from which he had then 
been absent — except for short visits — for nearly thirty years. 
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Italy was now unified, and no one there would be com- 
promised by remembering Dr. Peters in the character he 
assumed upon, or shortly after, leaving Capodimonte. The 
particulars I do not know; but it is certain that he took arms, 
and was an artillery officer in the war for the freedom of 
Sicily, whereof the horrors, the danger, and the cruelty of 
the corrupt and bloody tyrants that then prevailed, may be 
most easily read in the novel "Dr. Antonio." That he was 
wounded, that his command was defeated by numbers and 
driven out of Catania, we know; but we know barely more. 
He escaped in a small sailing vessel, saving his life, and 
avoiding the direst political revenge, but taking with him 
scarcely more than the clothes he had on. Of that experi- 
ence, singular as it may seem, I recall mention by him but 
twice; once, while talking in my presence with General di 
Cemola — with whom, indignant at receiving much malignant 
and gratuitous abuse as one portion of the recompense for 
unparalleled discoveries. Dr. Peters deeply and appreciatively 
sympathized — Dr. Peters remarked that he himself once re- 
tired to Turkey disgusted with the world; but he soon learned 
that that was not right; that one has to fight, and must fight, 
as long as he lives. The other mention was toward the close 
of a convivial occasion, when the coffee and cigars were in 
order. He turned to me and remarked that when he landed 
in Constantinople he had so little money that he had to choose 
between a supper and a cigar — and he chose the latter. 

The immediate goal of this flight from Sicily was Constan- 
tinople; whence he crossed to Asia Minor, spending some 
years in that country' and Syria, chiefly engaged in field 
archaeology, and learning the languages of the countries — 
Turkish and Arabic; brushing up his modern Greek, and 
dipping a little into Armenian and Persian. Hebrew he 
knew already, as well as the classic languages, besides speak- 
ing nearly all the languages of western Europe, and being 
unusually well-read in the polite literature of most of them. 
Indeed, an astronomer, if he will take rank with the first — I 
mean of Astronomers, not of lecturers or pretenders — must be 
a tolerable linguist. Any given instant finds not only ever)' 
vicissitude of day and night, hour and season represented — 
or experienced rather — among the various astronomical sen- 
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tinel posts, but the sentinels themselves, the observing astron- 
omers, are of many a country and tongue; and he who would 
fill his place among them must be able to understand their 
methods and communications. 

While thus in Asia, Dr. Peters — long before Schlieman — 
explored the probable and possible sites of Troy. The. older 
generation of us may remember a paper of his on that subject, 
presented to the Clinton Rural Art Association, of which the 
most learned listeners said, *'it was clear beyond us.'* To 
me he has told of his visit to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem, and his conclusion that, notwithstanding 
Edward Robinson (whom he ever honored as highly as any 
one), the balance of argument, as at present appearing, favors 
the traditional site of the sepulchre. 

But not even in Turkey could he keep aloof from the scien- 
tific world. I know of at least two important papers published 
by him there; one in French, in the Journal de Constanti- 
nople, in 1850, on the extraordinary temperature of the winter 
of 1849-50 in Constantinople and Asia Minor; and another on 
the phenomena and attendant circumstances of the great solar 
eclipse of July 28, 1851, in the countries of the Turkish 
empire, with plates and charts. This was in the Turkish 
language, and appeared in the Supplement to the Djeidehi* 
Havadis of July 25, 1851. 

In 1854 he came to America, bringing with him the confi- 
dence and praise of the scientific men of Europe, particularly, 
of course, those of his own and kindred specialties. Of his 
earlier work after coming to this country, in connection first 
with the Coast Survey and next with a neighboring observa- 
tory, I have little data for remark. I remember though, 
that it was made the subject of an informal lecture to my 
college class, by our then instructor in astronomy, the late 
Professor Oren Root, of noble and untarnished memory. I 
remember few details of that lecture, but it all redounded to 
the new-comer's honor. Dr. Peters almost immediately joined 
the American Association for the advancement of science, and 
read before it a treatise on the solar atmosphere, before he had 
been in the country a year. 
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He was now in his prime; and it was here that the greatest 
work of his life was accomplished — a work whose labor and 
skill and sum is the despair of an outline sketch. 

His first w^ork was to oversee and bring into order the 
obser\'ator>' equipment; a w^ork seen to be imperative, not- 
withstanding the liberal designs and plans of its non-technical 
founders. But long before that work was pushed as far as 
the means would allow, the observatory had taken its place 
in serious work at the heavens; and the series beg^n of pub- 
lications there dated — based on profoundest and solidest work 
— which have inscribed aloft, in golden starr>' letters, the names 
of Hamilton College and of Edwin C. Litchfield — visible and 
legible forever through the circuit of the enlightened globe. 

It is the work and prerogative of the imperial or national 
observatories, bountifully cr perhaps unlimitedly provided, 
having instruments numerous and specially fitted each for its 
circumscribed task, to conduct the regular and serial observa- 
tions of the sun, moon and planets, to furnish the star-places 
and ephemerides necejrsar>' for the navigator, along with the 
other matters which go to make up what in English we call 
the Nautical Almanac. It belongs to those institutions, too, 
in chief measure, to furnish the absolute places of the brighter 
stars, that is, to give the absolute location or co-ordinates of 
the main points in the sky from which the minor or less 
equipped observatories may fill in, so to speak, the detailed 
topical uranography, permanent or transient. It does not 
follow that the work of the minor observatory is less in inter- 
est or importance than that of its larger fellow. Relieved, on the 
one hand, from the stock or factor>^ routine which is the dut)' 
of the larger, it can, if it will, on the other hand, make great 
advances in the more recondite and difficult branches, and 
again and again make conquest of subtleties, which, in turn, 
shall work many a gain and improvement in the routine and 
results of the larger observatory. But all this needs a most 
able and accomplished astronomer; one, too, who is abreast 
of every branch of the science, as to knowledge of its results 
and processes. 

Such was the proper theoretic view when Dr. Peters came 
to our observatory, and such, abundantly, has been the view 
which he reduced to practice and reality. 
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It was the duty of the minor observatory, manned by a 
director alone, and having (besides the instruments for time, 
without which an observatory^ cannot exist) but one chief 
instrument, to use that chief instrument for its best. The 
telescope, then one of the great refractors of the world, was 
remarkable among great telescopes for its relative quantity 
of light; showing, for instance, a faint planetoid later by 
a month or more, in its annual approach to extinguishment 
in the sun's rays, than any other telescope in the country. 
Accordingly the work was to be unsparing upon the fainter 
heavenly bodies. Such observations, too, were to be made 
with a ring-micrometer and chronograph; since that method, 
though far more laborious for computation, dispenses with 
artificial illumination of spider lines, and can be done ab- 
solutely in the dark. That again must be done at its best; 
and Dr. Peters shortly invents a new method for deter- 
mining the radius of a ring-micrometer — a vast improvement 
on the older ones — and gives it to the astronomical world. 
But all this is but one specimen out of many of Dr. Peters' 
characteristic method, and its parallels are manifold through- 
out his whole course. 

The year in which Dr. Peters came to Hamilton College 
was the year signalized by the appearance of that most beau- 
tiful and splendid of objects which the oldest of us has ever 
seen in the nightly sky — the comet of Donati. In the then 
imperfect state of the observatory the comet was observed 
with such superior skill and precision, that in the greatest 
works on the subject — especially Bond's account of the comet, 
then the most sumptuous publication ever issued in the annals 
of astronomy — the work done at Hamilton College was ac- 
corded a weight among the very highest. From Dr. Peters' 
first coming his work began in earnest, without waiting even 
for the determination of the longitude by telegraphy, nor of 
the latitude in a rigorous way — the latter, indeed, not being 
finally done till 1861. Were there time, it would be most 
interesting to describe the telegraphic determination of the 
longitude of the observatory-, which was done in 1859 with 
rare beauty and finish, as well as by masterly strokes and 
touches from beginning to end. In the observatory to-day 
are still to be seen the chronograph sheets, with the recorded 
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beats of the Hamilton College and the Cambridge clocks, the 
latter keeping sidereal time and gaining on the former one 
second every six minutes, while on the same ink line are to 
be read not only the star signals, but even the talk of the 
astronomers as transmitted by the telegraph operators. 

I cannot begin to hint at the multitude of occasional ob- 
servations and consequent publications, relative to comets, oc- 
culations, eclipses, the appearance of a new star, and the other 
chance matters to which the solitary observer is bound to give 
attention, by reason of his geographical position, his climatic 
conditions, or the other considerations pertinent to the general 
brotherhood and progress of the science. Nor can I go into 
his scientific disquisitions, his work in aid of or in revnew of 
others. His articles in the astronomical journals number 
hundreds; each one representing more labor and time, not to 
say previous acquisition, than I dare attempt to say. The 
catalogue, however, is as curious and instructive as it is long; 
and each item, were it not sustained, would have been a target 
for the most expert sharpshooters. 

I have spoken of his solar observations at oiu* observatory. 
But from the beginning his best judgment and his fixed pur- 
pose were set on work among the fainter stars, as the fittest 
and greatest work here to be done, as well as that best calcu- 
lated to bear perpetual value. To that end, accordingly, he 
bent his systematic energy from the first available moment. 
First, he planned to track or record the stars omitted or mis- 
takenly set down by the printer in standard catalogues, to- 
gether with all others which should be originally determined 
here or elsewhere, outside of systematic catalogues, and finally, 
in the fulness of time, to publish them in a catalogue together. 
Next, and chiefest, to chart and perhaps to catalogue, all the 
stars within certain zone limits best suited for observation here. 
Star-catalogues and charts, I may mention, are to the astron- 
omer what the marine or coast chart is to the navigator, or the 
tables of constants to the engineer or the chemist. Those who 
have seen the charts as far as published by Dr. Peters, can form 
some idea of the work involved when they know that for ever>' 
dot upon the paper was required a double micrometer measure- 
ment, with or without the chronograph, tedious computations, 
mostly beyond the wit of an ordinar>^ college graduate; the 
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whole verified — ^probably a year later when the stars came round 
again — and again re-verified, with also a last rigorous compari- 
son of the photo-lithographic proofs. The charts, both pub- 
lished and those for which the material lies in the observatory,, 
were a life-work, and an enduring monument of everlasting 
honor, to any man. It seems hard to be compelled to pass so 
great a work with only a word; but, understood, a word tells 
the stor>' better than volumes. 

And here we come to what has doubtless done the most to 
spread Dr. Peters' popular fame : the discovery of such a com- 
pany of asteroids — discovered here in a region of exceptionally 
cloudy sky, yet for years greater in number than that of any 
other man, though the climate of certain others nearest in the 
race gave them almost interruptedly cloudless nights, and the 
whole time of still others was devoted to asteroid-hunting as a 
specialty. But to Dr. Peters' work and wish, the asteroids 
were rather a hindrance than otherwise. Found in the course 
of systematic charting, they added to his regular work the com- 
putation of an orbit, with a second corrected determination of. 
its elements, additional observ^ation whenever the sky would 
permit; and the calculation of ephemerides for the next opposi- 
tion, to be published in the Berlin or some other nautical 
almanac, or in some regular periodical. Dr. Peters indeed be- 
lieved, like Encke, that in order to keep in' touch wnth the 
whole extent of the science, an astronomer should have one 
matter in each available branch of the science under his especial 
charge; as one particular asteroid^ one comet, one variable star, 
one pair of double stars, one star of suspected proper motion, 
and so on, for personal exhaustive study or determination. 
One, or even a few, asteroids he would thankfully have at- 
tended to; but a score, not to mention his more than two score, 
would more than absorb his whole time. I well remember the 
discovery of Feronia, his first. Afler working with him late 
in the night, I was late next morning at the observatory. His 
greeting was, "Mr. Hall, we have found a planet' ' — a modesty 
which I at first took for a jest at some supf)osed mare's nest of 
my finding — but it was simple modesty. So long as his aster- 
oids were few, he scrupulously attended to their computation; 
but after awhile he gave one here and another there for calcu- 
lation, as a sort of reward of merit, to an advanced student or 
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a budding astronomer; and finally he regularly portioned out 
all but a few to be followed by willing colleagues, though 
still following up the work himself, in order to eliminate errors. 

Time would fail me to speak of his longitude determinations 
within this state, made at request of the Regents of the Univer- 
sity : of his expedition to Sicily to observe the total solar eclipse 
of 1870; of hrs voN'age round the world on the expedition to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus of 1874; on which he had singular 
•success, and won world-wide recognition, royal, scientific and 
popular; on which, among the incidentals, he made the first 
really close and trustworthy measurements of Venus' diameter 
since the world began; and on the first night of his return 
from which to his post at the observatory', two new asteroids 
presented themselves to welcome him back. Nor can I speak 
of his journe3'S to Europe made by invitation of the astron- 
omers there to take part in a general congress to discuss and 
decide upon plans for observing the just mentioned transit; to 
another, and to still a third congrCvSs called in hope of densing 
plans for charting or photographing, with uniformity of action 
and use of the best methods, the entire heavens. 

Xor can I dwell upon the medals and decorations given him 
b}' the sovereigns of Europe, nor the other honors showered 
upon him at home or abroad. He himself cared little for those 
things — or at least, cared little to hear them spoken of. It is 
enough to say that his correspondence and intercourse in 
Europe, as. in this countr}-, was ever with the men of most dis- 
tinguished attainments and position; that for the last twenty 
years absolutely ?io astronomical measure of general moment 
was planned or set on foot in Europe without either his actual 
presence or participation, or his being in\-ited thereto; and I 
think the same is true of this country- — his own by adoption 
and naturalization, where, perhaps, he might, if anywhere, be 
posed now and tlien as a prophet without honor. 

His advice and counsel have ever been sought privately on 
every hand. The greater part of a generation ago, the older 
of us will reineinher, he was again and again \nsited for counsel 
by the founders of most, if not all, the observatories at that 
time so numerously erected in this countr}'. The gifted young 
Sontag came to Dr. Peters for final data and instruction for his 
work as astronomer of the north polar expedition on which he 
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perished — over whom Dr. Peters shed the only tears I ever 
saw him let fall, as he read in a brief paragraph in the Astron- 
omische Nachrichten that Sontag had died from "Kalt und 
Manger *— from cold and hunger. Dr. Brtinnow came to arrange 
for the determination of the Ann Arbor longitude from this 
point; and thereby this observatory became the fundamental 
point for the whole lake survey and a multitude of constants 
throughout the great West. The last time I saw Dr. Peters 
he was on a like missionary errand. He had come to New. 
York at the request of a distinguished fellow astronomer, in 
order to discuss and test some very important new discoveries 
made by the latter in stellar spectroscopy — which are not yet, 
I believe, given to the public. I know of no one in the his- 
tor>' of astronomy, whose word, whether of approval or criti- 
cism, appears to have had more weight among his contempo- 
raries than that of Dr. Peters — if I may judge by what I have 
heard orally or read in the books and periodicals. I have seen 
him looked up to and listened to as authority, and heard his 
superiority cheerfully acknowledged, by men on both sides of 
the Atlantic and from both sides of the equator. Others may 
judge better than I of his position as a mathematician; but I 
have never failed to find him familiar with any topic in the 
science, old or recent, about which I applied to him for in- 
fonnation. Our college mathematical instruction was of the 
best, but until I studied with Dr. Peters in the observatory I 
had little idea of the meaning and extent of the science. 

The branch of astronomy which he left almost entirely to 
others was practical spectroscopy, though he had the books 
and periodicals, with enough of instrumental practice to be able 
to appreciate and test the work, results and deductions of the 
best experts. 

Besides the sciences akin to astronomy. Dr. Peters had a 
wide acquaintance with a number of others. He was a real 
botanist, pursuing the science everywhere. Of the other 
natural sciences, perhaps the one least pursued by him was 
chemistry, in which he went little beyond the general facts 
and principles, except in the mastery of its applicatign to the 
needs (quite extensive, however) of his own chief science. 

Having myself been for years an ardent worker in a science, 
which, like astronomy among the metaphysico-uatural sciences, 
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is the ver>' aristocrat among book-sciences, drawing upon 
nearly ever>' resource furnished in the histor>% work and 
achievement of mankind — I mean the science of the textual 
criticism of the New Testament — and having continually 
corresponded with Dr. Peters, making for him and receinng 
from him many investigations in various branches, I can say 
that I never knew a man of so deep and varied acquirements. 
In ecclesiastico-chronological questions he was actually at 
home, knowing well even the patristic Chronicon Paschale; 
and again and again have I been surprised to find his familiar- 
ity with out-of-the-way items of knowledge which I had sup- 
posed of interest only to the ecclesiastic or the biblical critic. 
I have been often indebted to him for solving riddles and cor- 
recting mistakes in the numerical tables of ancient Syriac 
ecclesiastical manuscripts, although the solution drew far more 
upon historical and linguistic knowledge than upon the math- 
ematics or astronomy. I had the fortune to discover two 
comets recorded in ancient Syriac chronicles, which, are not 
found in the Byzantine historians — new old ones, in fact; and 
he would not rest till he had brought the facts before a Euro- 
pean congress of astronomers, and urged upon them a search 
through all the old chronicles, for possible preserved astron- 
omical data of value. 

I have spoken somewhat of his linguistic ability and acquire- 
ments; but I must beg leave to speak of one work, unhappily 
left unfinished, which he alone of American astronomers could 
attempt, and which enters deeply into some linguistic branches 
which scarce half-a-dozen men in the country- could handle. 
This was his projected and largely accomplished work, in asso- 
ciation unth a noted English astronomer, of investigating the 
star catalogue in Ptolem3''s Almagest; the ancient work which 
furnishes the only means of reaching the highest truth respect- 
ing the variable stars and those endowed with proper motion. 
For this object he not only had procured the two printed edi- 
tions of the Almagest, with all the mathematical and astronom- 
ical works of the ancient Greeks (reading the Greek of Euclid 
and Proclus for pastime), but he recognized that it was neces- 
sary to detect the errors in the printed editions of the star cata- 
logue, and compare the star-places as really recorded by Ptolemy 
or his predecessor Hipparchus (after reduction to a modem epoch) 
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with the present observed places. To that end he made two 
journeys to Europe, in order to inspect all the manuscripts of 
the Almagest, not only in the original Greek, but in the Arabic 
and Latin translations. An account of these manuscripts, after 
examination, was given by him in 1884, in Italian, to the 
Reale Instituto Veneto di scienze ed arti. The manuscripts are 
mostly in the libraries of Florence, Milan, Rome and Venice. 
The pursuit further required a severe re-study of Ulugh Beg 
and the other Arabic ^Titers on the Almagest, with certain 
works in Persian; and for this purpose Dr. Peters, some five 
years ago, began Persian seriously, and arrived at a good read- 
ing acquaintance with the tongue. But respecting the Greek 
and Latin and Arabic manuscripts, I had with him much talk 
and correspondence, wherein he showed remarkable palaeo- 
graphic and critical skill in detecting and tracing the course of 
a numerical or fractional transcriber's terror, and thus setting 
right many a mistake in the printed editions on those grounds 
alone. The higher Greek scholar will understand how well he 
was informed respecting means and helps in that technicality, 
when I tell him that Dr. Peters' last acquired furniture in that 
line were Gardthausen's Griechische Palaographie, and Leh- 
mann's Tachygraphichsche Abkurtzungen in Griechischen 
Handschriften. But Dr. Peters in his library was another mar- 
vel. None of the technical literature escaped his notice, nor 
that of value (if within his means) his possession. His books 
and charts embraced the works of the masters of all ages. Kepp- 
ler, Tycho Brahe and Copernicus, as well as Ptolemy, Newton, 
Laplace and Gauss. 

And yet, notwithstanding his eminence as a man of science, 
his wonderful acquisitions, the immense work he has finished, 
and that which (as such a man would in any casej he has left 
unfinished, it seems to me, from what I have known directly, 
not to mention his generally observable and admitted influence, 
that an exceeding great part — perhaps even the greatest part — 
of his life's work, was the unconscious one of making others 
better students, more thorough and more honest investigators, 
more fruitful in every way because more true and circumspect 
and diligent. His progeny of this sort in scientific circles num- 
bers well nigh a multitude; a long generation has he helped 
and bettered and advanced. This influence and fruit of his has 
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been multiplied on both continents; and it is a seed better than 
of sons and daughters. 

To him more than to any other man is it owang that the name 
of Hamilton College is spread throughout the world in everv- 
day te.xt-l?ooks and scientific histories, and has attained a famil- 
iar and an honored position with the European, the Asiatic and 
even the Australian men of science. It is further true, and it 
is likewise the doing of Dr. Peters, that, to cite language used 
to me on more than one occasion by European sav^ans, the Litch- 
field Observatory is distinguished above all other observatories 
that ever existed on the face of the earth, by relatively the larg- 
est work accomplished and the most valuable results attained, 
with the smallest, the incomparably smallest, expenditure of 
money. More than once have scientific delegates from abroad 
been sent to inspect this obser\'ator>', supposing that ample 
means or peculiar equipment had produced the high quality 
and efficiency of its work; and each time have such delegates 
returned surprised at the modesty of the establishment — and of 
its director, and at the uncommon modesty of the pro\nsion for 
both. 

It were a quickener of their noblest incentives, a blessing to 
their heart and energy, if future college generations might but 
learn to know Dr. Peters somewhat as he was; to regard him 
neither with distant wonder, as at the unknown and fancied un- 
knowable, nor, on the other hand — I almost blush to utter it — 
as portrayed in certain recent journalistic anecdotes of fiction, 
whose nearest approach to truth is sometimes to attribute to 
him the experience of departed occupants of other chairs of 
instruction; but to regard him according to the measure — the 
abundant measure that should be meted back to him — of the 
truth and fidelity which so fully dwelt in him; to regard him 
according to his works, which so largely remain to us, and 
which yet do follow him. 

To those of us who have known him, he is still alive, and 
with us will he walk to the close of our day; great indeed, and 
pure, and lustrous, but withal the rarest genial, full-hearted, 
generous and dear personality, which to analyze or portray were 
an attempt from which the loving heart shrinks as futile and 
intrusive. To those that shall come after, even though it 
should be that the place which knew him shall know him no 
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more forever, yet in the higher courses of his care and adorn- 
ing he must shine refulgent for many a generation. 

I believe not in omens or premonitions, but one incident I 
must relate, let the hearer judge it as he will. 

On the day that our beloved friend departed, there was 
brought to me for decipherment an obscure inscription from an 
ancient monastery tombstone. After raveling out the mysteri- 
ous abbreviations and ligatures, it was found to read: 

''SIGNVM FULGENTIVM 
ABSOLVIT 1490.*' 

The symbols engraved on the stone showed the deceased 
Fulgentius to have been a monk high in rank and in the esti- 
mation of his fellows, perhaps the abbot of the monastery; Ful- 
gentius (the refulgent) in deed as well as name. In times 
mediaeval and of the date of the epitaph, the word ''sigjiian*' 
in church ly parlance meant not directly **asign,*' but much 
like the kin-word seinandron in the Greek monasteries of to- 
day, "a beir' — the church-bell, or the bell sounded in the mass; 
the monastery bell that calls to prayers, that relieves the watch, 
or ends the vigil; or, at the date of this epitaph, when horology 
was infantile, perhaps the bell-stroke of the clock. The epitaph 
then, interpreted, read: **The bell released Fulgentius in 1490." 
The bell had struck for him, to end his earthly vigils, and re- 
lease him to his day and rest above. 

This strange and beautiful epitaph of four centuries ago took 
strange possession of me all day long and far into the night. 
I thought how the fellows of this cenobite Fulgentius, the 
radiant, could not think of him, as would the toilers of God in 
far older time, as watching for the shadow — the shadow that 
marks off the hours of life's day, and lengthens into one long 
night; but as looking up to the bright heavens, whose reful- 
gence his conversation reflected, and listening for that note of 
the chiming spheres which should release him from the night 
vigil of this world and summon him to say his morning * 'ad- 
sum'* in the presence of the Father of lights. 

The next morning I understood — I will not say the pre- 
monition, but— the suq^assing fitness and the sweet pathos of 
this epitaph to the solitary, vigil-keeping gatherer and reflector 
of the heavenly ray. The bell-stroke had released our Ful- 
gentiu.s, in 1890. 
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been multiplied on both continents; and it is a seed better than 
of sons and daughters. 

To him more than to any other man is it owing that the name 
of Hamilton College is spread throughout the world in every- 
day text-l?ooks and scientific histories, and has attained a famil- 
iar and an honored position with the European, the Asiatic and 
even the Australian men of science. It is further true, and it 
is likewise the doing of Dr. Peters, that, to cite language used 
to me on more than one occasion by European savans. the Litch- 
field Observ'atory is distinguished above all other observatories 
that ever existed on the face of the earth, by relatively the larg- 
est work accomplished and the most valuable results attained, 
with the smallest, the incomparably smallest, expenditure of 
money. More than once have scientific delegates from abroad 
been sent to inspect this observator>', supposing that ample 
means or peculiar equipment had produced the high quality 
and efficiency of its work; and each time have such delegates 
returned surprised at the modesty of the establishment — and of 
its director, and at the uncommon modesty of the provision for 
both. 

It were a quickener of their noblest incentives, a blessing to 
their heart and energy, if future college generations might but 
learn to know Dr. Peters somewhat as he was; to regard him 
neither with distant wonder, as at the unknown and fancied un- 
knowable, nor, on the other hand — I almost blush to utter it — 
as portrayed in certain recent journalistic anecdotes of fiction. 
whose nearest approach to truth is sometimes to attribute to 
him the experience of departed occupants of other chairs of 
instruction; but to regard him according to the measure — the 
abundant measure that should Ix? meted back to him — of the 
truth and fidelity which so fully dwelt in him; to regard him 
according to his works, which so largely remain to us, and 
which vet do follow him. 

To those of us who have known him, he is still alive, and 
with us will he walk to the close of our day; great indeed, and 
pure, and lustrous, but withal the rarest genial, full-hearted, 
generous and dear personality, which to analyze or portray were 
an attempt from which the loving heart shrinks as futile and 
intrusi\'e. To those that shall come after, even though it 
should be that the place which knew him shall know him no 
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more forever, yet in the higher courses of his care and adorn- 
ing he must shine refulgent for many a generation. 

I believe not in omens or premonitions, but one incident I 
must relate, let the hearer judge it as he will. 

On the day that our beloved friend departed, there was 
brought to me for decipherment an obscure inscription from an 
ancient monastery tombstone. After raveling out the mysteri- 
ous abbreviations and ligatures, it was found to read: 

''SIGNVM FULGENTIVM 
ABSOLVIT 1490.*' 

The symbols engraved on the stone showed the deceased 
Fulgentius to have been a monk high in rank and in the esti- 
mation of his fellow^s, perhaps the abbot of the monastery; Ful- 
gentius (the refulgent) in deed as well as name. In times 
mediaeval and of the date of the epitaph, the word ^'signum'^ 
in churchly parlance meant not directly **a sign,'* but much 
like the kin-word semandron in the Greek monasteries of to- 
day, ' 'a beir ' — the church-bell, or the bell sounded in the mass; 
the monastery bell that calls to prayers, that relieves the watch, 
or ends the vigil; or, at the date of this epitaph, when horology 
was infantile, perhaps the bell-stroke of the clock. The epitaph 
then, interpreted, read: **Thebell released Fulgentius in 1490." 
The bell had struck for him, to end his earthly vigils, and re- 
lease him to his day and rest above. 

This strange and beautiful epitaph of four centuries ago took 
strange possession of me all day long and far into the night. 
I thought how the fellow^s of this cenobite Fulgentius, the 
radiant, could not think of him, as would the toilers of God in 
far older time, as watching for the shadow — the shadow that 
marks off the hours of life's day, and lengthens into one long 
night; but as looking up to the bright heavens, whose reful- 
gence his conversation reflected, and listening for that note of 
the chiming spheres which should release him from the night 
vigil of this world and summon him to say his morning ''ad- 
sum" in the presence of the Father of lights. 

The next morning I understood — I will not say the pre- 
monition, but— the surpassing fitness and the sweet pathos of 
this epitaph to the solitary, vigil-keeping gatherer and reflector 
of the heavenly ray. The bell-stroke had released our V\\\- 
gentius, in 1890. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR OREN ROOT OF 

HAMILTON COLLEGE. 

Ifeel that I can only add a tattered and a tang'led fringe to 
the robe of honor which my one time colleague and my 
long time friend has woven for our common colleague and 
our common friend. 

During the last summer, when I told an aged physician^ who 
had ver>' often witnessed the summons of death, the story- of 
the death of Dr. Peters, he said once and again during the 
narration: "How beautiful! how beautiful 1 I would be 
taken thus — just between my labor and my rest: I would be 
taken thus, how beautiful, how beautiful it was I'* You know 
the stor>' that I told him: how in the early July morning they 
found the old man lying quietly on the threshold of his college 
home. He had fallen on sleep so gently, that the gathered 
ash of his cigar half smoked had not fallen from it; and so he 
lay growing cold through the night. It was the vacation 
time. The professors and the students had hied them to their 
recreation or their other toil, only one other save himself was 
in the great college buildings; but there was no vacation time 
for him in his seeking after truth. The great eye of the tele- 
scope had been covered, but the sky was cloudless and he 
must gather a little more and so he went forth to gather. Do 
you and I know how much he gathered in the stillness of that 
Juh' night ? Do you and I know how wide open were his 
eyes and what he saw and learned of the knowledge that is 
beyond the stars ? Ah ! it is very beautiful that he died in 
the starlight when the sky was clear; and so passed into the 
clearness of the unshadowed sky. 

I am not to give the facts of Dr. Peters* life, I am to give 
what seems to me an estimate of his character. I need not 
tell you after the paper that has just been read that he was a 
very broad man, broad in the wide diversity of his accom- 
plishments, broad in the catholicity of his opinions, broad in 
his recognition of that which was true wherever it was found. 
An astronomer and a mathematician, he was a linguist and a 
botanist and an entomologist, he was a lover of music and a 
lover of art, and all through the more than three score years and 
ten of his life he had evinced once and again this broad devo- 
tion to truth. With all this breadth of knowledge he was a 
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ver>' minute man in his mental makeup as well as by the 
training of his earlier years. His mind sought the atom at 
once. He dealt not merely with sun and planet, not merely 
with asteroid and with star but he recognized the star-dust of 
the universe. With this minuteness he was a very accurate 
man. He did not deal in round numbers. He made his 
statements as exact as human approximation could make 
them. I have noted him time after time when in the exami- 
nation of prize competition papers he would compare and re- 
compare, estimate and re-estimate, noticing the slightest 
stroke of the student in order that he might satisfy himself 
that his judgment was accurate and just. He said to me 
once in one of these competitions : ' *yes, there can be no 
doubt about that but let us read the papers once more.*' He 
would be accurately and minutely certain that the judgment 
that he gave was the right judgment. 

And with all this accuracy and minuteness, he was a very 
thorough man in all the work that he did. He thought he 
had learned years ago that behind the sun-blaze of the noon- 
tide that dazzles us, there whirled another inner orb whose 
whirling made the sun-light. And so behind all the blaze of 
human experience, beyond all that which seemed to be an 
argument he always peered and looked, that perhaps through 
some sun-spot in the argument, he should find the whirling of 
another and a deeper truth. 

These characteristics which I have named were made clear 
to those who were close to him all along his life. I saw now^ 
and then among his papers that which indicated the breadth 
of his purpose and the accurate, thorough minuteness of his 
w^ork in the plan of the star charts. He had mapped the cir- 
cle of the hours and he had drawn lines here and there divid- 
ing the degrees, and then year after year, night after night, 
he had drawn star after star into his charts. On this broad 
map, the purpose of his years, he had deepened the shades a 
little as he filled up the charts; here and there they were 
growing darker and darker until by and by the filled space 
denoted that out of the hundreds he had planned he had 
completed one more; and then he laid it away. By-and-by 
there were twenty and then he sent them out that the world 
might gaze upon them and there were scores more with stars 
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•in-xn in aere ami tliere irui rt is my tlioaght that apon that 
Jilr nitrlir ae wear d:r:Ii jnst ri:> inw in a tew more stars and 
picture them ip«jci his charts. 

^Ith the^e mental chancteristics of Dr. Peters there were 
2l^'j others is^hich a^-ptcd ti> make him the man he was. He 
wa-i X'jticiernillv -ywift in his perceptions. This swiftness of 
percepti* ..c riras -iht jwn constantly in the work which he did on 
the -jtar cataltj^nes ot the past. When he was engaged on 
the Almagest he r«>cLnd certain divergences: he saw at once 
what other* ha«i n*>t =een that here the copyist of the Alma- 
gest was something more than clerk with laborious |>en fol- 
lowing the characters of the past, the cc^>"ist was here an 
astronomer and he had changed the poeition of the star as the 
equinox precedes through the years and thus the astronomer 
had added the precession of the years to the star positions of 
Ptolemv. Dr. Peters saw it ^-ith the swiftness of his immed- 
iate recognition of such matters. 

With this swiftness of preception he had also wonderful 
facility of computation. I have occasionally been with him 
in making computations. I know how my colleagues upon 
the committee who from year to year make out the standing 
of the students, wondered at his rapidity. While we were 
lalxjriously in our old fashioned way endeavoring to obtain 
results, he with a little book of logarithms would, in a class 
of forty or fifty men have di\*isor. dix-idend and quotient veri- 
fied while we were doing a tenth part of the work. And then 
such men as Professor Burdick and others would look at him 
in amazement. 

P'acile as he was in computation he was not at all hasty to 
accept conclusions. He was ver}' slow in accepting theories, 
very slow in accepting what seemed to be conclusions. He 
wanted more proof, he wanted an argument that could not be 
gainsayed, he constantly asked and sometimes a little brus- 
quely: "Is that so ? Who says so ? Can you prove it ? Are 
you sure, can you reinforce your testimony by something 
which will endorse the one who testifies?'* All along his 
career there were evidences of this cautions wisdom. Astron- 
omer after astronomer was carried away by the notion that in 
our (lay we should reverse the achievement of Le Verrier and 
Adams as they reached out another thousand million of miles 
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and found a star circling about our sun: that we with the 
cunning of science should peer within the sun-blaze and from 
the perturbations of Mercury we should infer the inter- 
Mercurial planet. Dr. Peters never accepted this. When 
evidence that they had been seen was produced he said: 
"No, I want to see them myself.'' And when within the last 
few months there has come a sweeping away of the basis of 
their argument and there is no longer any foundation on 
which to base the inter-mercurial planet, then he greeted it 
with a gleeful laugh. He was happy because he had stood 
fast in refusing to accept a conclusion drawn from incomplete 
and imperfect data. 

With these characteristics of Dr. Peters there was mingled- 
no little of wit and a deal of humor. There are floating about 
among our graduates stories of the answers that he made from 
time to time to students. The Doctor one time asked a 
student what caused the Aurora Borealis. The student, after 
hesitating a moment replied that he knew but had for- 
gotten. **Ah!'' exclaimed the Doctor, ' 'the one man who has 
ever known has forgotten it." He was very keen to see just 
such things as these and now and then expressed it. 

But there was something deeper in the Doctor as there is in 
all of us than mere intellectual characteristics and the core of 
the Doctor's life, that which went to make him a true seeker 
all his days was as marked as his mental characteristics. Dr. 
Peters in his character was a very shy and a ver>^ modest 
man. He was so shy and so fearful of even seeming to seek 
notoriety that in his earlier days it was almost impossible to 
induce him to send notes of his discoveries to the daily press. 
If he found an asteroid he would send a notice to the *'As- 
tromische Nachrichten" he would publish it as a scientific 
fact but he did not care that it should go into the columns of 
the Associated Press despatches. He had to be urged con- 
stantly to do it. 

He was not only very shy and modest in this way but he 
was a ver^*^ reticent man in regard to himself and his personal 
relations. It was many years after I knew him before I saw 
the great disk of the gold medal given him by the King of 
Sweden. I had to hint and ask before I could persuade him 
to show it to me. It was not at all that he despised the press, 
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it was not at all that he was averse to receiving honor; he was 
averse to self-seeking and averse to notoriety, he was averse to 
receiving any honor which was not based on actual achieve- 
ment. He was also reserved in regard to his past life. I 
sometimes thought how much he might have told us of his 
past life. It was only by the most ardent questioning that I 
could draw it from him little by little. One of his colleagues, 
seeking after the main events of his life for publication as a 
permanent record was obliged to follow him day after day and 
almost week after week, questioning him again and again 
before there could be drawn from the shy reserved man the 
mere facts of his life in the world. And yet he was willing 
to receive honor, he had been honored, honored by kings and 
governors, honored by learned societies and men of science, 
honored by hosts of friends out of the realms of science, and 
through it all as you know he walked quiet and unobtrusive, 
changing not in garb or manner because the glories and the 
repute of worlds thus gathered upon him. 

With these characteristics there were others. Dr. Peters 
was a \ery pure man. For more than thirty years he was a 
member of my father's and my own hou.sehold. Day after 
day he came to our board, day after day he walked in our 
garden, he talked with us all, and through these two and 
thirty years there is no memory of even a hint that was not of 
the utmost purity. It is a glad thing that I can look back 
and know that in the closeness of my intimacy with him I 
never lierrd a word that trenched in the least not onl^^ on the 
impure, but even on the vulgar and unclean. 

He was a very honest man. I have known no man more 
honest in my life, no man who loved the truth better than he. 
no nuui more scrupulously honest in his deeds. It is one of 
the ties by which I like to think Dr. Peters and my father 
were bound, that they two were alike in this, that they were 
pure in their lives, that they loved not merely the truth of 
scicncx' but that they loved truth everywhere. They were 
pure and honest men. 

Dr. Peters was a very gen^ous man and he was one of 
those who in his generosity followed his Master's precept: 
''lA't not yv)ur left hand know what your right hand doeth." 
All aloui'; the \ears lie did this quietly and unobtrusively. 
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In one of the drawers of my secretary at home there lie two 
papers that tell a story. I blush with shame as I think of 
the ingratitude of an American, that that man whose educa- 
tion and whose college course was saved because Dr. Peters 
and my father loaned him the money and trusting in his 

4 honor would take no note that that man has disavowed the 
obligation and refused to pay the debt because it was not in 

•legal form. But there is token there that Dr. Peters took 
from his meagre salary of a thousand dollars, two hundred 
and fifty dollars and gave it to a Senior in this College that 
thereby he might complete his college course. I have known 
within the last ten years how here five and ten and fifteen and 
twenty dollars have gone on the one side and the other, in a 
covert way almost; and he would hush you if you asked a 
question. There is a little fund in the Presbyterian Sunday 
School in this village given by Dr. Peters, I don't know 
whether it has grown by the contributions of others but I do 
know that the dividends of that stock for the last two or thrr 
years have gone into the treasury of the Presbyterian Sabbath 
School. 

Dr. Peters was more than this. These characteristics could 
not belong to the man without bringing with them others. 
He was a ver>' lo\'ing man. He lived a lonely life, he lived 
I cannot think by himself but the stars are so far away, we 
may as Emerson would have us hitch our purposes to them 
but we can hardly make them close social friends. But Dr. 
Peters loved' social gatherings. It is ver>' touching to look 
at what he left behind him, how he gathered all the invita- 
tions of these years and labelled them. Those who .sent them 
did not know how they sent a little glimpse of joy into that 
lonely life when they bade him to the feast and the wedding. 
He had gathered all the little trinkets of the past, he said 
they were too nice to use so he laid them away one after 
another, and there they are, simple little things that have 
come from the homes of his colleagues. I found them there 
that I had remembered from my own children and I know 
how the Doctor's heart had grown warm in its gladness be- 
cause these little things had come to him. He loved the 
society of his fellows and he loved children. He was like 
Richter there. I believe too that he loved God. He "loved 
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God and little children.'* I can remember during my former 
connection with this faculty — it was Tutor Hall then and 
Tutor Root — how my youngest brother used to wander hand 
in hand with this learned German through the woods and in 
the fields and how they gathered flowers together, and I 
remember how my brother told me the difference between the 
butterflies that were flying on a summer day before my door 
and said that Dr. Peters had told him and by-and-by when * 
the little fellow lay just in his last moments he reached up 
and said that he saw butterflies in the air and that he heard 
the music of birds and so I knew that into the very heart of 
that young life had gone the talking and the teaching of that 
learned astronomer. Dr. Peters had gathered boxes on boxes 
of postage stamps, the stamps that he received from foreign 
countries and he gathered them not because some one had 
asked him for them but he gathered them because he thought 
someone might ask him for them. He was reaching out 
down the years until some child might want them and he was 
planning thus to give it joy. He loved little children and he 
had himself a very childlike nature. He was brusque and 
unconventional at times, he found it difficult to transfer him- 
self to the somewhat strange conventionalities of our land and 
yet it was not in his heart, he never wounded any one if he 
believed that he was going to wound them. It was done 
unknowingly if at all. 

The Doctor loved amusement. We can remember how he 
gathered round the board; there was no boy in all the college 
halls that enjoyed the evening of play more than he. His 
laugh was not young but it was rich and full and it came 
from his heart and we are glad that we gave these gleeful 
recreations to this old lonely man. 

Seventy-seven years are not a very long life but this was a 
very full one. It was well for Hamilton college while he 
lived that he was here; it is well for Hamilton College now 
that he is gone to remember him. On that July night a great 
mind passed on. A toiler and a thinker became only a mem- 
ory and a name and a record. We have gathered that we 
may honor that name, that we may perpetuate that memor}- 
and that we may make clear and steadfast for the future that 
■ecord. It was a ver^- full life not only full of work but full 
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of spirit. In his childhood he looked down upon the fiords 
of Denmark whence the Northmen went forth to the conquest 
of the Western world. He was a pupil of En eke, he was the 
companion of Gauss, he was the associate of Waltershausen. 
On the border of Aetna he listened to the groan of fabled 
Enceladus and on the plains of Troas he heard echoes from 
the rim-resounding shields of Trojan and Hellene. On our 
own Western plains he watched the moon shadow the sun 
and saw how in the shaded light the eye of man might gaze 
on the sun's coruscations; and then he stood face to face with 
the newest civilization and in the far antipodal seas he saw 
the evening star write in shadow letters her story on the sun, 
that man might read the miles whence the sunlight comes to 
us. Wandering over the world, in the libraries of the Vatican, 
of Florence, of Vienna, of London, looking in the faces of 
men and looking in the faces of stars, he ever sought the 
truth. Seeing the wandering, unknown, un-named ones, he 
knew that these too were little sisters of the earth and so h 
drew them into the sun's circle and more than two score of 
the little earth sisters are there because he found them. 

It is well for us in Hamilton College to remember him, well 
that this shy modest man full of work and full of learning 
has walked our ways. I think that we may well hope that 
it will be many a year before the memory of his modest worth 
and his honored work shall go out from the nxinds of the 
college but that it shall remain the incentive to new student 
toil and the beckoning on to new student aspirations. 
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MY place here is not that of the historian or of the biogra- 
pher, but of the friend. A more fitting time may come 
for commemorating the oflficial character and the public ser- 
vices of our departed brother, when personal sorrow shall be 
mitigated and the largeness of the opportunity shall be com- 
mensurate with the theme; but to-day, if I may venture to 
interpret your feelings by my own, we are thinking not so 
much of the loss of the man of letters, the theologian and the 
college president, as of the loss of Henry Darling, the man, 
as we knew him and loved him and found in him by personal 
contact those qualities which, in all keen estimates of human 
character and worth, count for far more than genius and talent 
and the creations of favorable circumstances. 

Yet were this other theme, by any ruling of propriety my 
own, I should congratulate myself and you on its richness. 
In the life of Dr. Darling, industry, fidelity and honor have 
kept pace with each other. If his career has been free from 
meteoric flashes, it has had that better quality which belongs 
to the steady shining of the sun, and like that sun, the warmth 
of it is felt even after its going down. 

I recall, with a tender interest, what I used to hear when I 
was little more than a boy, of the character and the influence 
of Judge Darling, a figure of more than a common note in a 
church which can complain of no poverty in its list of strong 
and noble names. It was in the soil of a good home, and 
through the sanctified training of an illustrious parentage, that 
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the qualities were nurtured which, in their ripeness, have 
given us the rich personality of the dear friend for whom we 
are mourning to-day. Impressive without being intrusive, 
dignified without being distant or cold, courtly without 
efiusiveness, devout without the taint of sanctimoniousness, he 
has filled every position and executed every task with a grace 
so gentle and yet so effectual that it is no extravagance to say 
of him, * * Nil tetigit quod non omavit, * ' 

In his early pastorate at Hudson, N. Y., he gave immediate 
promise of the worthy future that was before him. Trans- 
ferred to the wider and more diflficult field opened to him by 
the Clinton Street Church in Philadelphia where he followed 
that noble son of Hamilton and my honored father, Dr. Joel 
Parker, his growing power attested his fitness for a place 
whose accumulating tasks and responsibilities called for equal 
discretion, piety and force. Then came those eighteen bright 
and prolific years in Albany of whose ability and devotion the 
flourishing Fourth Church is the abiding and honorable mon- 
ument ; a church in whose inmost life and heart his memory 
is cherished with affection, and from whose history the mark 
of his strong hand can not easily be obliterated. 

It was a revolution in his mode of life when from this long 
and steady experience in the beloved work of the ministry' he 
obeyed the call which placed him at the head of Hamilton 
College, to whose service the best ten years of his life have 
been given with a zeal and consecration which only they can 
adequately measure who had the privilege, in the best inti- 
macy of friendship, of knowing his heart. 

Of the magnitude and perplexities of his task. I need not 
speak. 1 love rather to recall just now his patient devotion, 
his broad sympathies, his refined and honorable ambition, his 
eloquent appeals for the higher education, his accord with the 
traditions and spirit of the institution, and the generous sac- 
rifices which he was always ready to make in its behalf, and 
which yet were made so quietly and unostentatiously, that few 
beyond the circle of those w^ho were nearest to him could ever 
have known the real heroism which lay beneath his quiet and 
placid exterior. 

It adds to our sorrow just now, after all these years of hard 
toil, at the moment when the prospects of Hamilton College 
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are higher than ever before, when its coffers are to be more 
richly laden, when its brilliant faculty is to have wider scope, 
when the trustees are to find their task more congenial, when 
College Hill, "beautiful for situation,*' is to eclipse its former 
glories, and the true hearts of Hamilton alumni are to be 
prouder than ever of their Alma Mater, the brave spirit that 
has hoped and toiled and prayed for the time which it knew 
would come, has suddenly grown still in the very dawn of this 
better day. This is one of these mysteries which perplex us 
sorely. Our wisdom would order events in such fashion that 
the soldier should never put off his armor until the victory was 
won, and that every toiler should taste the sweetness of rest 
in the field where he has wrought. But God's wisdom, in- 
scrutable as it often is, has its higher ways, its loftier ends, its 
richer recompenses. There is here a great legacy of sorrow 
and disappointment left to us. But let us not imagine that 
there is either sorrow or disappointment to him who has laid 
down his task so soon. That life surely has seemed rounded 
out in the sight of God. It has had its commendation, **Well 
done thou good and faithful servant,*' and the fruit of its sow- 
ing will be linked to it where vision is clearer and judgments 
are surer than they can be on earth, and all the hidden worth 
and beauty shall be revealed in the perfect light. 

Amidst the cares of service, however, our beloved friend 
was not left without marked evidences of the high esteem in 
which he was held as a scholar and a Christisn minister. 
Crowned with the academic honors of Union, Hamilton and 
La Fayette, he was entrusted by his church with the respon- 
sible duties of permanent Clerk of its General Assembly, an 
oflfice which he worthily discharged for ten years, as the suc- 
cessor of the beloved Gilbert and laid down, as I well remem- 
ber, of his own accord, out of his keen sense of honor and 
delicacy, on removing from the city, as whose representative 
he had been chosen to the position. In 1881, in my own city 
of Buffalo, the Assembly conferred upon him its highest dis- 
tinction by electing him as its Moderator, a dignity which he 
bore with grace and adorned by the able service which he 
rendered. 

These are but hints of the history which is yet to be more 
fully and worthily written, as I trust, and which\ can be en- 
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riched by many a detail from his literary- and professional ca- 
reer. It will be worth pondering, not only by the friends who 
must prize ever>- beautiful memorial of the life whose devel- 
opment they have watched, but by those who can appreciate 
and apply its lesson, learning from it how usefulness and honor 
can be reached by modes consistent with the sobriety of a 
Christian spirit. The young men who have sat in Dr. Dar- 
ling's class roonL or communed with him in his study, or en- 
joyed his kindly hospitality, will value and treasure his influ- 
ence over them more, from this hour than ever before. But if 
they would feel the full power of what he wished and strove 
to give them, they must tr>' to measure and appreciate his in- 
ner self, and to imbibe the lesson of his entire life. He, being 
dead, yet speaketh. And his best praise will be the beautiful 
lives whose impulses will ever be traced back to the inspira- 
tion which he helped to enkindle within them. 

And so it is that we instinctively come back to Henry Dar- 
ling himself Stripping oflf academic robes, official titles and 
svnibols of authoritv. we come down to the core of w^hat he 
was — the heart of the friend, the husband, the father, the 
Christian. Any greatness that is outside of these sacred lim- 
its, and is built up without reference to them, is of little worth 
indeed. It is by the homely side rather than by the brilliant 
side, that lives are truly to be tested. Love sees to profounder 
depths than mere admiration, and the little flower it lays on 
the pillow of the dead, is a richer decoration than jeweled cor- 
onet. 

So I find myself thinking of those great numbers whose 
tears he wiped away, whose fainting spirits he encouraged, 
whose perplexities he resolved, whose footsteps he guided, 
whose eyes he lifted Heavenward, — some of them back yon- 
der in those loved fields of bygone labor, some of them here, 
yet feeling the touch of his vanished hand, — and all of them, 
whether in the better land or this, venerating and blessing his 
memory. 

Most of all \\\\ heart turns to that family circle, of which 
he was the central figure, and whose sorrow, deep, but serene 
and tranquil, mutely waits for the tribute of our gentle sym- 
pathy. The thoughts with which their hearts are busy are 
not of honors won out yonder in the field of strife, but rather 
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of those qualities which endeared him in the home — after all 
the best and noblest of earthly kingdoms — the only one be- 
sides the church, whose institution is directly divine. How 
royally he reigned there, with the dignity which was part of 
him ; with the gentleness which was also part of him ; and no 
monarch ever had readier or more willing tribute laid at his 
feet. You and I have seen and known him, with his loved 
ones about him. And we can understand how their grief over- 
tops every other sentiment awakened by this bereavement, and 
must give the chief direction to our thoughts and prayers. 

What this community has lost in the death of a broad- 
minded citizen, what the church has lost in this son of hers 
who was so wise in counsel and efficient in action, what Ham- 
ilton College has lost in this friend and promoter of the finest 
intellectual and moral training, it is not easy to compute. We 
see the gap which his taking ofif has left, and as respects the 
college. I think we shall feel a common impulse, trustees, 
professors and students, under the shadow of this chastening, 
to seek God^s blessing anew upon our work and to push on to 
the realization of the best ideal which our lamented President 
had formed. 

But above all, our prayer is that the comfort which he min- 
istered to others may be the portion of this sorrowing house- 
hold ; that the Savior whom he followed may be the light of 
that home on which this shadow has fallen so deeply ; and 
that these mourning ones may be sustained and filled with the 
peace which passes all understanding. A noble heart has 
stood still, the volume of a good life has been closed, the la- 
borer has passed from the field of toil to the mansion of the 
Divine Master, and even in our tears we thank God, feel- 
ing that the world is better, and we are better, because the 
life of Henry Darling has touched the world and us. 



LAST SERMON DELIVERED BY PRESIDENT DARLING, 

APRIL 12, 189I. 

John xix. 20 — "And it was written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin.'' 

THESE words suggest an exceedingly interesting inquiry. 
The fact they record, had it any spiritual significance, or 
is it simply a historic event which took place in connection 
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with the crucifixion of Christ? A vast crowd of different 
nationalities gathered in Jerusalem to celebrate the feast of the 
Passover. Was it for any other purpose than to inform this 
multitude as to the character of the crucified that Pilate in 
placing over the cross that inscription, ** Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews/' caused it to be written in Hebrew, and 
Greek, and Latin? To affirm at once, and positively, that 
there is no such significance, would, I supp)ose, be presumptu- 
ous. That the Holy Ghost employed Caiaphas, the highest 
ecclesiastic of the Jews and a bitter enemy of Christ, to utter a 
wonderful prophecy concerning the propitiatory nature of His 
death, no one can doubt. " Ye know nothing at all,'* was his 
language, ' * nor consider that it is expedient for us that one 
man should die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not." The same was true of the soothsayer of old. 
Balaam said more than he meant when beholding the \nsion 
of the Almighty, he exclaimed, **I shall see Him but not 
now ; I shall behold Him but not nigh ; there shall come a 
Star out of Jacob, and a Sceptre shall rise out of Israel, and 
shall smite the comers of Moab, and destroy all the children of 
Sheth." May not the same be true of Pilate ? When that in- 
scription over Christ's cross was written in Hebrew, and Greek, 
and Latin, may it not have been, in addition to the record of 
an historic event, to teach us a great spiritual truth — a truth of 
which that Roman procurator had at the time no knowledge. 
That this was the almost universal faith of the early chtirch, 
no one can doubt. Its members regarded my text as an un- 
conscious prophecy of the universal spread of Christianity. 
They believed this action of Pilate was designed to 
tell, in symbol, exactly what Jesus told in words when 
He said, "And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me." Indeed as primitive Christians 
placed upon the character of Christianity, as a universal 
religion a special emphasis, regarding it as one of its distinc- 
tive features, so were they wont to see this truth, in almost 
everythiii<^ an illustration. Thus : in that miraculous draught 
of fishes that took place in connection with Christ's apj>ear- 
ance to His disciples after His resurrection at the sea of Gali- 
lee, in the number and size of the fish, **and they drew the 
net to land full of great fishes, an hundred and fifty and three," 
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the early church always saw foreshadowed the mighty pro- 
gress and rapid success of Christianity in the world. In that 
very number, an hundred and fifty and three, they regarded 
as prophetic. Origess says that there were at that time upon 
the earth exactly that number of races and tribes of men, and 
to this strange literalism, as it appears to us, so fine a scholar 
and preacher as the late Henry Melville gave his assent. May 
not my text be another illustration of an historic event de- 
signed to teach the same truth. 

Without then meaning to affirm that there is really any- 
thing more in the paragraph than the simple record of an his- 
toric event ; I am certainly justified from what I have said, to 
employ it by way of accommodation as suggestive of that 
great truth of permanent and abiding interest to every Chris- 
tian, Christ's kingship over the world. "And it was written in 
Hebrew and Greek and Latin/* 

And here at the commencement of any illustration I may 
give of this theme it is certainly worthy of remark that this 
trinity of tongues here spoken of — in the very rare and alto- 
gether unimportant exceptions — embraced at that time all the 
spoken languages of the world. 

By the remarkable conquests of Alexander the Great, who 
was bom about three and one-half centuries before Christ, 
conquests which brought under his dominion Syria, Egypt, 
Persia, and a considerable part of India, Asia and the East 
were so interwoven with the Empire of Greece, as everywhere 
to ally men in a unity of languages and government. We 
often speak in our day of the possibility of a universal lan- 
guage, but the world never came so near to such a possibility 
as when Alexander in 324 B. C, died in Babylon. Whoever 
at that time spoke Greek could count, says Uhlhorn, upon be- 
ing able to make himself understood everywhere in the East 
and in the West. 

A century later, about 200 B. C, Rome conquered Macedon, 
and by and by became to the then civilized world what 
Alexander had been before — its conqueror. And with the 
arms of Rome went its language. As its legions "those 
massive hammers,** as they have been called, leveled down 
with one vast empire the whole earth — an empire that extended 
from the Euphrates to the pillars of Hercules — they carried 
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with them everywhere the Latin language and literature. 
Gibbon, speaking of the exclusive use of Latin in the ad- 
ministration of both the civil and military government of 
Rome, declares that in ihis way that language became almost 
universal. In the western provinces it largely supplanted, he 
adds, the old native tongues, and, as the speech of the dom- 
inant race, was understood even in Palestine and on the Nile. 
And the power of Rome reached, we should remark, its 
climax at the very moment the song of the angels heralded 
Christ's birth. 

It was the decree of Caesar Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed, that brought Joseph and Mary at the time of 
the Advent to Bethlehem. 

And now if to these two languages, the Greek and Latin, so 
widely diffused by conquest, we add the Hebrew, or Syro- 
Chaldaic, the vernacular of the Jews, a language which held its 
place against the Greek and Latin only because of its con- 
nection with the religion of Jehovah, we have, as I have 
already said, not simply the principal but I might say almost 
all the languages of earth. That the Arabic was spoken by a 
few of the descendents of Ishmael, and that in the northern 
portion of Europe, in the forests of G«rmany, at that time 
almost unknown, there were a great variety of dialects, is in- 
deed true. But what were all these in the comparison of that 
trinity of languages in which Pilate wrote that inscription 
which he placed over the cross of Christ: ** And it was 
written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin." Can any fail to 
see how impressive in this particular is t?he symbolism of my 
text? 

But Christ's kingship over the world, suggested by those 
three languages in which Pilate wrote that inscription over 
His cross, "Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews," how 
much more strfkingly does this trinity of languages illustrate 
the same truth when we remember that the peoples to whom 
they were each the vernacular have always been regarded as 
the great representatives in our world, respectively of religion, 
literature and government. 

The Jewish people are now everywhere confessed to have 
been the fountain head of religious knowledge to the world. 
'' It was in that nation, the most isolated and exclusive of all 
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peoples, a nation shut off from all the world by the most 
narrow restrictions and prejudices, that there arose a faith, the 
most unrestricted, the most expansive and all embracing which 
the world had hitherto known, or ever will know.'* Indeed, 
whenever men think of religion it is back to the old Hebrews 
that they look, and it is from the grace which was stored in 
Jerusalem that the world has secured all its spiritual illumina- 
tion. Matthew Arnold has but one word to denote religion, 
and that is Hebraism ; just as he has but one word to denote 
culture, and that is Hellenism. The gods of Olympus and the 
Pantheon departed from the thoughts of men the moment 
Jehovah in the history of the Jews was revealed. 

Behold then, in that Hebrew inscription upon the cross, 
Christ's kingship ; in religion — a kingship which in this 
sphere becoming more and more manifest as the years of the 
world's history have rolled on — is in our day (almost) univer- 
sally acknowledged. Men have now no faith in any other re- 
ligion than that of Christ. It is not sacred scripture alone 
which prophesies the distinction of Polytheism. What Isaiah 
says of the heathen casting their idols of silver and gold 
which they made each one for himself to the moles and the 
bats, human reason repeats and aflSrms. And the same is true 
of Mohammedanism and Buddhism. Edwin Arnold may extol 
in beautiful verse the virtues of Buddha — tell us that forests of 
flowers are daily laid upon his stainless shrines, and countless 
millions of lips daily repeat the formula, **I take refuge in 
Buddha," — but no one looks upon that religion as anything 
but worn out and effete. The '* Light of Asia," Arnold him- 
self makes to pale before the Light of the World, the final re- 
ligion in the faith of new Christianity. '* After that," says 
Renan, * 'there is nothing more than to develop." It is abso- 
lute, and remains to our humanity an inexhaustable source of 
moral regeneration. 

But it was written in Greek ; of intellectual culture, or in 
other words of those mental gifts which have educated the civ- 
ilized world and moulded thought, everybody knows that 
Greece was the birthland. It was there that these gifts sprang 
to light and were matured before they were spread abroad and 
became the inheritance of the nations. And no one can medi- 
tate upon that marvelous fertility and exhaustless variety of 
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the rarest g^fts of thought, a^ the product of so small a land, 
and of so few centuries, without feeling that all this was given 
Greece that she might become the treasure house of all na- 
tions, the intellectual mother of the world. Indeed Greece is 
to literature precisely what Palestine is to religon. The two 
are centres in these regards of the world's illumination. Be- 
hold then in the Greek inscription of Christ's kingship over 
the cress a beauti.'ul svmbol of His sovereis:ntv in literature. 

But alas I this prophecy about Christ has as yet been but par- 
tially fulfilled. Culture and religion have so far in the his- 
tory of our world often moved on separate lines and have 
sometimes been in actual collision. 

A favorite topic of discourse with an ex-president of one of 
our universities is the opposition of Christianity to science. 
We read in the Bible of the opposition of science, falsely so- 
called, and never was this opposition more manifest, than in 
our day. As however, when some of the sciences we now 
call old, and that we cannot study without having otir minds 
uplifted toward God, live when in the sharpest apparent an- 
tagonism to Christianity ; so will it certainly be in the old 
age or even maturity of many of those new sciences which 
men would now use to disprove or shake our confidence in 
Christian faith. 

And thus moving along upK>n this same line will ultimately 
come to pass Christ's kingship in letters — a time when as all 
knowledge comes froln God, it will be used for God— when 
science will be studied with the constant recollection of that 
God whose works are its subjects, and with minds uplifted to 
Him who is alike the author of nature and revelation. 

But Judea, the fountain head of religion, and Greece cf 
secular knowledge, these two peoples the centers from which 
have come to our humanity the highest gifts of human 
learning, the life-giving power of divine grace, it only remains 
for me to remark that with regard to military {xjwer and 
government, the same thing was true of Rome — *' And it was 
written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin. '* Itrude calls 
Caesar the ideal soldier and statesman, and speaks of Rome as 
existing, in the providence of God, to be to our humanit>'the 
typal government : and one of the most distinguished of her 
own writers recognizes this as the destiny of his country. **It 
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is for Others," said Virgil, **to work brass into breathing 
shape, and others may be more eloquent and learned, but thy 
work, O Rome, is to rule the nations, these be thine acts, to 
impose the conditions of the world's peace, to show mercy to 
the fallen, and to crush the proud/' And this destiny of 
Rome is illustrated very strikingly by many of the relics that 
this people have left behind them — noble records, intersecting 
empires, mighty aqueducts, bridges, works of public utility, 
and above all that system of law which the slow growth of 
ages of experience has so largely entered into the modern 
jurisprudence of all civilized nations. 

Behold then in government as well as in religion and 
literature, a symbolism of Christ's kingship. And Pilate 
wrote a title and put it on the cross, and the writing was, 
*' Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews.'* **And it was 
written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin." 

But Christ's sovereignty over government, just like his 
sovereignty over letters, has not yet in our world's history full}'' 
appeared. Christianity has acted so far largely upon in- 
dividuals, and through them on the state. Its influence has 
been indirect, but by and by it is the state which is directly to 
feel its power, and then will it reveal itself to the world in all 
the depths of its ideas and in all the richness of its blessing. 
The world's perfect commonwealth must grow around the 
Holy Communion of Him who taught men of all classes to 
call one another "brethren," and who breathed into our 
entire humanity the assurance of a common parentage by 
teaching them all at the first opening of their lips in prayer to 
say, "Our Father, which art in heaven." 

Young man, do you not propose to become a member of this 
kingdom ? Have you any higher aspiration than to be a 
subject of Christ, upon whose vesture is written, "Lord of 
Lords, and King of Kings"? 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OP PRESIDENT DARLING. 

BY PROFESSOR HENRY ALLYN FRINK, PH. D., 

OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 

AMONG the early sermons preached by Dr. Darling at Ham- 
ilton College, was one of marked power, on the passive 
Christian virtues. As I now recall the preacher's personal 
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characteristics, I think he then unconsciously revealed the 
source of his peculiar strength as a man and as a college presi- 
dent. Not that he was wanting in active and executive force. 
His great work in his Albany pastorate, and his efficiency as 
a leader in so many of the large organized movements of the 
Presbyterian Church, not to go further, were ample proofs of 
his energetic power. But in this he did net seem to me so set 
apart from other men, as in the silent, j'et commanding pow- 
er of his faith, charity, patience, gentleness and meekness. 
Nor in passing from the pastorate of a large city church to the 
Presidency of a Christian College, was there any loss in the 
rich influence of these personal qualities. The recognition of 
their large helpfulness may be longer delajxd, but their force 
has been no less sure and strong in moulding character and 
shaping useful careers. Young men, during the most impres- 
sionable period of their lives, cannot come into daily contact 
with a large nature, strengthened and enriched by the grace 
of God, as was Dr. Darling's, and not feel in some measure its 
power. The battle of life has not always its highest and larg- 
est victories in the sharp, swift stroke. Not only do we best 
serve; but often, even from a human point of view, do we 
most surely win, as we learn to '* stand and wait." It is this 
power ofthe patient spirit, of the calm mind, of the gentle, forbear- 
ing temper, that is able to meet unmoved the severest shocks, and 
to retain the field by the supremacy of its invincible strength. 
And so for a young man to see President Darling pass through a 
great trial, was in itself an education in the finest and strong- 
est elements of character. His dignified bearing and unbrok- 
en calmness of speech, his constant serenity of spirit and un- 
mistakable assurance of divine support, could not fail to tench 
their lesson : a lesson which many a man, as he comes to the 
decisive tests of life, will remember, and gain from it inspira- 
tion, strength, courage. 

And yet such an occasion would make no new impression. 
It would only deepen and intensify one already felt in Presi- 
dent Darling's ordinary relations with the student. The same 
patience, charity, faith and gentleness characterized all his 
dealings with young men. Nor was this from any ignorance 
of human nature. He was a shrewd observer of men ; but he 
drew his conclusions from large views of life, and so was al- 
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ways generous and charitable in his judgments. The follies 
and mistakes of young men never blinded him to the good 
that was in them. He seemed to think of each student, as a 
father thinks of his son. And because the young man was 
dear to him, he could have the patience, forbearance, and faith, 
that love never fails to beget. 

While I was a member of the faculty in the early years of 
his administration, he knew every student as a young man is 
rarely known outside of his family circle. In a few weeks af- 
ter his coming to Hamilton College, he could call every mem- 
ber of the College by name, and would know from his own 
observation, whether the student was absent or not from the 
chapel exercises. Not later than three weeks from the open- 
ing of his first term, he asked a College officer why a certain 
student was absent that morning and the morning before. The 
answer was, **You probably mistake the man, for he was 
present. * * A peculiarity of the student's features was described 
by Dr. Darling, with the question, *' Am I wrong?'* He was 
right; and also, when inquiry was made, the student was 
found to have been absent. 

Knowing the students so thoroughly, it was natural that, 
with his quick and tender sympathies he should make their 
sorrows his, and should feel deeply any harm or evil that came 
to them. One instance of his great tenderness and warmth 
of feeling, is vividly impressed on my memory. A young 
man of bright promise and exceedingly attractive qualities, 
while **coasting'* was thrown from his sled in front of the 
President's house. In the fall he received a blow that proved 
later to be fatal. He was taken up and carried into the house, 
and watched over and cared for by the President, as tenderly 
as the young man would have been by his own father, had he 
been living. And when the widowed and now childless moth- 
er came, she was met with a sympathy and a manifest love for 
her son, which led her afterward to say, that if God were to 
take her boy from her in her absence, He could not have been 
more merciful than to let such a kind man care for him as was 
Dr. Darling. 

Others will tell of what he did for the College, on its mate- 
rial side, of his gifts and influence as a preacher, and of his 
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usefulness as an instructor. But it is toward what was so pe- 
culiarly kind and tender and gracious in his life at Clinton, 
that my thought first turns, and pays its hasty and most inad- 
equate but sincere tribute. 
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GENESEE STREET, UTICA, 

BeeKSELLEI^S AND STATI8NERS. 

COMPLETE STOCK OF STUDENTS' SUPPLIES, 

InkSy PenSy Albums^ Text BookSy Editions of Standard Authors for 

Library. 



The Finest Stationery in the city. A Liberal Reduction to Students. 

S. E. Mc Doug ALL, 



I DKNTIST ^ 



? 



Ome« in Blak« Block, 1 r^\ IlVIXrWI M V 

CoUego Street, / V>LI1^IU1^» \\» 1 < 



Gas or Ether Adtninislerjd in the Extraction of Teeth. 



TEE 



® CLINTON • HOUSE, ® 



Clinton, N. Y., 

Under the Management of- 



Has been thoroughly renovated and filled with new furniture and carpets 
The latest electric call bells have been put in the house. 



A BUS WILL BE RUN XO TRAINS. 



Students and visitors to the College will receive the best attention a 
FIRSTCLASS HOUSE can give. 



I=>. -A.. II-A.RT, 



Clinton House Block, Clinton, 

lothing of all descrij 
tilings and well mac 



Has iu Ptock a good line of Clothing of all descriptions, tastefully cut, good trim< 

lae. 



FINE CUSTOM CLOTHIMIMDETOORDER WHEN DESIRED. 

Our Pricei) are Low and Terms Cash. 49* Full Stock of Gents' Pumishing Good^ 

^L T. HUBBARD,I>« 

College • Street • Livery. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE RIGS 

A^ Reasonable Prices. 



COLLEGE STORE 



— UY — 




MRS. 

Has a full assortment of 

Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco. 



Finest Stock uf Confectionery in town. Best place in the world for good I^emonade. 

F. J. ROOT & BROS., 

Druggists ai|d Gfocbfs, 

OPERA HOUSE BLOCK, ClintOR, ^. V. 



Choiee Confeetionery, Ci^^eirs, To"baccK>, E^tc. 



WESLEY W. WELLS, 



"DEALER IN— 



■^->»M E N ' S^-* 



Fii^B FuFi|i5i|ii|S Goods. 



— THE LA TEST NO VEL TIES IN— 

IKeclcwear, 3(ats, Saps, 

DENT'S and PERRIN'S KID GLOVES, 

COLLARS AND CUFFS [E, <5f IV.] 

^ PII)E Dl^ESS SHIRTS,^ 



AGENT FOR THE "MONARCH" SHIRT. 



SCARF PINS, SLEEVE BUTTONS, SHIRT STUDS, 

SILK AND LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 

HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, &c. 

SILK AND ALPACA UMBRELLAS 
CANES AND SATCHELS. 



MILLS BLOCK, - CLINTON, N. Y. 



/// GENESEE ST., UTICA, N. K, 

Jobbers and Retailers, 

Keep the Best Goods in Each Department 



WAi^i^ pap:br, c:BiiriN6 d:bcorations, 

Holiday Goods, Window Shades, Brashes, Dusters, 
Artists* Materials, Cord, Twine, Paintings, Engravings, Weather 
Strips. Etchings, Mirrors, Frames and Stretchers to Order, 
Hand Glasses, Pure White Lead and Linseed Oil, Mixed Paints, Turpen- 
tine, all Painters' and Paper Hangers' Supplies. 

George E. Wheelhouse, 

Manuf(uturinfr 

iJeweier aiid Diaii|or|d Setter, 

Manufactures to order all kinds of Society Pins, Badges, Medals. &c Also repairs 
fine Jewelry, Watches, or furnishes stones on short notice, at 

38 Genesee SL, lup one might stairs] UTICA, J^. Y. 
BANQUETS, PARTIES AND COLLATIONS. 

FURNISHED AND SERVED WITH SPECIAL, ATTENTION. 



WHITE, CATERER 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, 

COLLEGE HILL, - - CLINTON, N, Y. 

fgfl^ Furnisher of Class Reunion Spreads and Society Banquets. "^ 

First-class Cigars always on hand. 

E. T. fox:, 

Fine Merchant Tailor, 

93 Genesee Steeet, - - UTICA, N. Y. 



PRICES as LOir as CONSISTENT with THE BEST WORKMANSHIP ONLY. 



WALLACE B. WILCOX, 

WMgHES, DffinjOIJDS MID JEWELRY, 

Stationery and UngtSYiag Department. 



Commencement Invitations, Visiting Cards. Society Paper Stamped to order. 



30 Genesee Street, - - - - UTICA, N. Y. 




Has constantly on hand the Different Sixes of the Celebrated 

LACKAWAJ^MA COAL 

OF THE 



All kinds of Coal at the Lowest Market Rates at his Yard on 

COLLEGE STREET, CLINTON, N. Y. 

COAL .-. TO .'. BE .'. PAID .'. FOR .', WHEN ,\ ORDERED, 

Students^ or Anybody ! 

— IF YOU WANT A — 

Good, Clean Shave,-* 

FASHIONABLE HAIR CUT, HOT OR COLD BATH, 

—GO TO— 

JOHN KEEFEL'S. 

TuRNOCK B1.0CK, West Park Row, (Up Stairs), CLINTON, N. Y. 



^HOUSHTOI] * SEIIJIIJft^Y,^ 

KOR YOUXO LADIES, 

CLINTON, NEW YORK, 



offers UnsanMssed Advantages for Pour Courses in Languag^es, Science, Music and 
Art. These Courses are attractive to graduates of High Schools, who desire to study 
one or two years and receive the diploma of Houghton. 

Beautiful grounds. Pure, Healthful Influences. Refined Associations, a Pine Library. 
Large Rooms, heated with steam and lighted with gas, a Good Table, are considered 
the reasonable demands of patrons. 

For Catalogue or Record, address 



A. G. BEKEBICT, A. M. 



SHERMAN, 

MEN'S FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 

MANUFACTURER OF THE 

^Concave ♦ Yoke ♦ Shipt,-i* 

42 Genesee Street, - - UTICA, N. Y. 

^GUS POPE,>o 

gARBER AND |==^AIRDRESSER, 

College Street, Cliatoa, ^K. y. 

^^ ROBERT CAPES, -1^ 

Fine B00I5 ^nJ SI^o^5 

MADE TO ORDER, 

Low Prices ar|d First-class Worl^. 

WATSON BLOCK, CLINTON, N. Y. 



WfiEQEYEI^ YOU Wftl^T ft SII^SLE 0^ DOUBLE ^IG 

—CALL A T— 

Robinson's College Street Livery, 

H^HERE YOU WILL FIND THE 

Best Horses and Most Stylish Rigs, Hacks, Coupes, Phaetons, 

ON HAND A T ALL HOURS, DA Y OR NIGHT. 



TERMS REASONABLE. GIVE US A CALL 

^ _ __ m 

ROBIJ^SO.\ 4- LIB BEY, Proprietors. 

-41-^DAVIES & WILLIAMS,-^^ 

FINE TAILORS, 

BAGGS" HOTEL, CORNER MAIN STREET AND BAGGS* SQUARE, 

UTICA, NEW YORK. 



Choice English and Krench \A(^oolens. 

THE STUDENTS' HEADQUARTERS 



•FOR' 



^Billiards • and • Pool* 

IS A T 

T. J. DEMPSEY'S. 



Handsome New Tables, Perfect Cushions. The best of everything connected with a 

First-class Billiard Parlor. 



IN THE IVP:s BI.OCK, .... 49* Entrance on College Street 

1576. ^# 1590. 

Leahy's Bteam Laundry, 

GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 



finest ^Work ©one in the (Lity. 

S9 JOHN STREET, (ABOVE THE BRIDGE,) 

UTICA. .... NEW YORK. 



Haii|iltoi|^<jollBgB, 

CLINTON. ONEIDA CO., N. Y. 



Scvealy-IKinlK l^ear ©peaed Sepleniber -19? ^8Q0, 

With Faculty ENLARacD and New Attractions worn Students. 

INSTRUCTION. GIVEN IN 

Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Theoretical and applied Chemistry, Metallurgy 
Mineralogy, Municipal and Constitutional Law, Political Economy, History, Geology, 
Astronomy, Physics, Mathematics, Navigation, Surveying, Elocution, Rhetoric, I<ogic. 
Ancient and Modem Literature, Greek and Latin, German and French. 



FouFtBBi? Prize Goii|pBtitioi|S Eaci? Year. 

Scholarship Funds for aiding nec<ly and worthy 

students. Special help to Candidates for 

the Minisf^ry. Graduates located 

for teaching. 

'Write for a Cat alogu e to 

Rev. henry darling, D. D.. LL. D., President. 

SHERWOOD & GOLDEN, 

Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 

USEKUL AND ORNAMENTAL 

Pottery and Glassware 



FROM AI^I, COUNTRIES. 



Every variety of I^amps and Chandeliers a Specialty. Silver- 
>lated Ware, Cutlery, &c., at Manufacturer's Prices. Hotels and 
Societies supplied with outfits at Special Prices. 



HEADQUARTERS FOR 



-" Wedding ^ HoIid^sLy Pr«5Qnl5.« 

Haviland's China in Extra Choice Quality for Decorating. Prices 
furnished on application, and correspondence solicited. 

SHERWOOD & GOLDEN, 

125 Genesee Street, - - UTICA, N. Y. 



ESTABLISHED 1831. 




® EIMER & AMEND,^ 

Manu/acturers and Importers of 

CHEMICALS 



\nd' 



Gl^Bii|ical % Apparatus, 

205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 

Corner of i8th Street, 

J^E W TOR K. 



Sole Agents for the United States for 

C. Schleicher & Schuell's Chemically Pure and 
Common Filter Paper. Doctor C. Scheibler's 
Saccharometers (Polariscopes). H. Tromms- 
dorfiTs Chemicals. £. March's Son's Chemical 
Stoneware. J. KLavalier's Bohemian Glassware. 
G. Kern & Sou's Balances 'and Weig^hts. I,e- 
Brun, F. Desmontis & Co.'s Chemically Pure 
Hammered Platiua. H. Fleitmann's Patent 
Wrought Nickelware. Greiner & Friedrich's 
German Glass Goods. 



CHARLES H. BROADBENT & CO., 



r Ifoanufacturln 






eweiers an 



d 




lamon 



d @3etteps, 



28 AND 30 GENESEE STREET, UTICA, N. Y., 

(up stairs.) 



College PinSy Class Rings^ Badges^ &c. Repairing a Specialty. 

O. J. BURNS, 

Keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of 

groceries, jjrovisioRS, ©ri] (scoods,lr{olioas 

Best Brands Flour, Choice Teas and Coffees, Pure Spices. 

A full line of Canned Goods^ Fish, Pork, Hams, Dried Beef, I«ard, etc. Oranges, 
I,emons, Figs, all kinds of Fruit in season, Condiments, etc. 

BEST TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 
GOODS DELIVERED PROMPTLY FREE OF CHARGE. 

COLLEGE STREET, - - CLINTON, N. Y. 



^uburu Qheological Qeminarij, 



AUBURN, NEW YORK. 



Cultivation in self-reliant methods of study, and in the habit of appropriate and 
effective expression, are results especially aimed at in this seminary. 

Students roomings in MORGAN HALL have each a room and bed-room, both com- 
fortably furnished. Expenses are light, with aid for those who need it. 

The terra is from the third Wednesday of September to the Thursday after the first 
Sabbath in May, with a recess at Christmas. 

"iEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 





Cottage Seminary 

CLINTON, NEW YORK, 

Long and favorably known under the management of 

iMiiss oiiii=>:M:.A.2sr. 



A Good Home with Thorough Culture. Primary, Preparatorj 
and Collegiate Courses for Young Leuiles, 

REV. C. W. HAWLEl, A. M., Principal, 

o o MEN'S, YOUTHS' AND BOYS' o o 

RELIABLE * CLOTHING, 

READY-yfADE AND CUSTOM. 



SxYLK, Kit ano Quality Guara^jteed. 

T. SOLOMON GrTfFITHS & CO.'S, 

xhh: ueai>ino clothiers, 

No. 64 Gknesee Street, - - UTICA. N. Y. 



^ISAAC DAWES,>* 



■DEALER IN- 



The Latest Styles of Boots and Shoes, 

4-I\,ubber (Soods, elc.+- 

liliSX 0001J>» AX13 LOWEST PRICES. 

Custom I Vork a Specialty. - Ives Blocks College Street, 



+ OUR NEW LINES^* 

OF 

FINE FURNITURE 

Are very complete, and we invite the public to come and see the inducements we 
are constantly oflfering. 

STEATES & RYAN, 

6i, 63, 65 and 67 Bleecker Street, - - UTICA. 

T. HOGAN, % 

DEALER IN 

Fine Imported and Domestic Cigars, 

Tobaccos and Smoker's Materials. 




r^iae Briar jjipes a iDpecially. 

All our goods are purchased direct from manufacturers, so we are prepared to give 
our customers the benefit. If you want a real good cigar for a nickie, and upwards, 
come and see us. 

West Park Row and College Streets, - - CLINTON, N. Y. 

C. H. GOODFELLOW, 



'DEALER IN- 



General ♦ Hardware, 

Lamps, Stoves, Tinware, Lead and Iron Pipe and Fittings. 



,^11 O^iads of 3(ouse IFuraisKiag (aoods. 

TINNING, PLUMBING, STEAM AND GAS FITTING, 

STOVE AND FURNACE REPAIRING. 

BAGGAGE EXPRESS 



CONDUCTED B Y 



K. T. Pesrnim. 




BAGGAGE DELIVERED PROMPTLY TO ANY PART OF THE 

VILLAGE AND ON COLLEGE HILL. 



J. )S MARSH, 



—DEALER IN— 



V25ilcte5 • M • Fine • tfewelry, 

silver Spoons and plated Ware, Spectacles and 

— Fancy Goods. — 

43r Special attention paid to the ReiMiiring: of Fine Watches, Clocks, Jewelry and 

Society Badges. 

Clintox House Block, - . CLINTON, N. Y. 




Paper • and • Stationery • House, 

The largest Establishment of the kind in Central New York. 

Blank Books, Albums, Diaries, Wallets, Gold Pens, Fancy Goods, 

FancjT Papers, &o. 

Rowley & Horton, 

56 Genesee Street, UTICA, N, Y. 

Hamilton Republican 

^ PRINTING 0PPie&,^ 

* HAMILTON, N. Y. * 



(^\HIS office can and does compete with city 



:^ 



offices in sfj/le, workmanship and Prices^ 



excelling in the printin g of Class-Dai/ InvitcV' 
tions, Proi^rammes, Catalogues, etc. Special at- 
tention ^iven to College and Society Printing, 

Printers of the "HAMILTON LITERARY MONTHLY.*' 



HANDSOAfELY FURNISHED ROOMS. 

HANDY TO ALL RAILROADS. 

OYSTER AND CHOP HOUSE OPEN DA Y AND NIGHT. 




^SEIiESEB HOTEL- 

(European Plan.' 

L. NoRRis Clark. Ba^^s Square, Utica, JV. Y. 

="Be5l Esife In$ur^nce hi Esowq$1 C^sI-— 

NORTHWESTERN 

Mutual Life Ii|suFaijGB Goii|pai|Y, 

Advantasres of the Northwestern : 

1. The Strongest of the Five Largest Mutual Companies — as shown 
by ratio of surplus to liabilities. 

2. The Cheapest of all Companies— its dividends larger than in any 
other company, and at present nbarly double those of several of 

THE most prominent ONES. 

3. The Safest of all Companies — its location enabling it to make the 
safest investments and at a far higher rate of interest than any of its 
competitors. It is the only large company without a dollar of fluctuat- 
ing securities. 

4. The Lowest Mortality of the Large Companies — 0,98 in 1889. 

ROOMS : 

BB, 86, B7, 88 Trust Building, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



KHRSAM & FITCH, 





SPESIftL PTBS POi? (50LLEGE STUDEI^TS. 



1M GCNCSCC STRCCT. 
OCVCRCUX SLOCK. 



iTiica, j{. y. 



CURTISS, 

(Smirraor U Cf.VrfSS * XV/TW,! 

PII]E * PHOTOgl^fiPHY, 

123 (Old No. i6J South Salina Street, 
SYRACUSE. - - - . NEW YORK. 




SYRACUSE. NEW YORK. 



Ratea 82 <)(> nnti Upwards per Uay. 

-^HOUSEHOLD * ftRT * ROOIIJg,^ 
JOHN L. EARLL, 



173 Genesee Street, 



Reuben Wood's Sons, 

Syracuse, ^, Y. 



Wood's Gyn^iiasmn; Supply House. 



WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY ON 



BOXip GLOVES, }|ORIZO|«VL BAllS, 



IN FACT EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO A GYMNASIUM. 



SEND FOR CA TALOGUE SHEET ON 



mW BELL2, IIJDIft]] 0LUBS, 

Barxains at ^^j Rgsjeij s Sreat iATarcLrobe. 

Children's Suits— Only two dollars, worth three dollars. Boy's Suils— Three dollars 
and upwards, worth nearly double the money. Afen's Suits — From five dollars to 
twenty dollani. Oitercoats — Prom five dollars to fifteen dollars, /fats— Fine silk hats 
only nve dollars, worth eig^ht dollars, warranted equal to the best made. Stiff Derby 
hats from one dollar to two dollars and fifly cents. Examine our one dollar and fiAy 
cent hats, worth two dollars and fifly cents. Pocket hats and crush hats only fiAy 
cents, worth seventv-five cents. Evening Sun and Nelly Bly hats one dollar and 
fiAy cents and one uollar and seventy-five cents. Fur caps one dollar to two dollars. 
Scotch caps fiAy cents and upwards. Stout working pants only one dollar. Knee 
pants fiAy cents. Wrappers and drawers twenty-five cents to one dollar. 

I5ing5ley'5 One^^Price Store, 

Terms strictly Cash. no Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. 



Fine and Artistic 



I PHOTOGL 




I am prepared to give more than ordinary 



Good # Worl^ 



vSorrespoadeace -Ooli cited. 



W. H. HAZER, 



43 South Siilina Strt-et, - - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



i 'L/SS U V/:h' . / SPECTA LTi , 



I 




fjlHlEI.THEGLOTHIEfi, 

173 GEKF^El-; STREET, UTICA. 



=^Di, 



.ob- 



fw i>rwTi.i« w)" **t»;, 



1|i*i!*K ■Ui'MthS the Unm HMonEwsi af 

SPRING OVERCOATS 

.tv tun 
VOSr KKASOMAeLF. rMCAS. 



: iRLE Y, Th.e ClothieT, 

1 UP.NCacesTBfilll:, lbhiil<twr>l-»eUu)&i..- 



